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CHAPTER I. 
AN OFF-DAY IN THE PARK. 


Down in the country the meadows 
were yellow with buttercups, the 
hawthorns were in full blossom ; 
in that part of Hertfordshire 
where, in the woods, sweet-scented 
white and purple violets grow 
of their own accord, the turf 
seemed literally carpeted with 
them; beside the meandering 
streams of Surrey wild flowers 
were springing and blooming in 
unimaginable beauty and profu- 
sion; bat still the spring had 
been late and ungenial, the accus- 
tomed easterly winds had held a 
longer carnival than usual, vege- 
tation, on the whole, was backward; 
and, as a natural consequence, 
Hyde Park, which seems curiously 
and specially sensitive to the in- 
fluence of weather, could not, in 
the May of 1874, be considered 
looking its very best, as is some- 
times the case in that ‘merrie’ 
month sacred to catarrh, rheuma- 
tism, and bronchitis. 

The winter of 1873-74 was what 
is generally called ‘singularly 
mild.’ It was singularly disagree- 
able, at all events: snow and 
frost held aloof, and bitter blasts 
and raw unwholesome mists and 
damps prevailed instead. That 
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season will in one district of Lon- 
don be ever held memorable for a 
most dense and awfcl three days’ 
fog, during which period a dark- 


-ness like unto that of Egypt spread 


its pall over the whole of the East- 
end, distinguishing that portion of 
the metropolis from the westerly 


_land of Goshen, where compara- 


tive light reigned during that ter- 
rible time, when both the sun and 
the gas-lamps proved themselves 
totally incapable of guiding people 
safely through the streets. 

On New Year's night 1874, in- 
deed, it seemed as though the Eng- 
lish climate had determined to turn 
over a fresh and satisfactory leaf. 
Such a fine evening was surely 
never known before on any Ist 
of January; so magnificent a 
moon rarely, even in August, has 
shone on fields where the grain 
was ripe for the reaper’s sickle ; 
but, like too many good resolu- 
tions made that day, the promise 
of amendment led to no lasting 
improvement, and winter dragged 
itself into the lap of spring; and the 
spring itself was late and dreary ; 
and in the May of that year Hyde 
Park was not looking its best. 

Hyde Park is a place which 
appears to greatest advantage 
when seen in full dress: when the 
trees are full of leaf and the 
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flowers in full bloom, and the 
Drive full of carriages, and the 
Row full of riders, and the whole 
scene one of incessant motion, and 
constant change, and shimmering 
colour, and varying effects, 

At some periods and under cer- 
tain conditions it looks more 
mournful than a desolate heath or 
a wide expanse of lonely moor- 
land. There is a sky under which 
its aspect is depressing in the 
extreme. Even in the ‘season’ 
there are times when the very 
genius of desolation seems to be 
brooding over the grass, and the 
trees, and the mud-coloured Row, 
and the Drive when the last car- 
riage has departed. 

It is then, plodding his lonely 
way homeward, the whole show 
over, with the sun setting behind 
him, and night coming on apace, 
the pedestrian who is not rich or 
fashionable or prosperous feels a 
fine despair oppressing him, and 
is inclined, as a comforting exer- 
cise, to recite aloud six verses 
taken from the ninth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Judging from the face of a lady 
who was walking her horse along 
the Row, she had compassed this 
state of mind little more than an 
hour after noon on the specially 
dull May day in the prosperous 
year of grace eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, when my story 
opens. Tittlebat Titmouse him- 
self could not have looked more 
dissatisfied. Her expression was 
gloomy as the aspect of the hea- 
vens, which seemed to betoken 
rain; and her listless dejected 
attitude accentuated the desolation 
of the Park, which was almost 
empty. 

A Drawing-room had drawn 
nearly all the rank and fashion 
in town off to St. James’s; and 
the few who at an earlier period 
of the day graced the Row were 
now gone home for luncheon, 


leaving” but one solitary rose to 
bloom, almost unseen, in a desert 
peopled apparently only by nurse- 
maids, children of tender years, 
and Life-guardsmen. 

And this was nota rose that 
liked to blush unseen. Solitudes 
were not places she would have 
affected of her own free will. She 
preferred to be amongst her kind, 
more especially when that kind 
included a considerable number of 
male admirers. A quiet life would 
certainly not have been her choice, 
and yet for the twenty years she 
had lived in this world a quiet life 
chanced to be her portion. 

She was a very singular-looking 
sort of girl to be riding in the 
Park, apparently a total stranger. 
She seemed unknown, even by 
sight, to those who had, earlier in 
the day, passed and repassed her, 
and who now were gone away. 
Not a woman had spoken a word 
to her, not a man raised his hat. 
She had walked and cantered her 
horse round and round the Row, 
evincing a curious tendency to 
‘hug’ the railings, instead of 
venturing out into the middle of 
the ride. A gray-haired groom 
attended upon her, keeping closer 
to his mistress than is the usual 
habit of grooms; and the discon- 
tent which clouded her face as- 
sumed on his the proportions of 
absolute ill-humour. 

Yet, if beauty count for any- 
thing, she-was a lady most grooms 
would have felt proud to follow. 

As has been said, the Park was 
singularly empty. There were not 
any equipages worth noticing ; the 
few equestrians had gone away, 
either because they feared rain 
or were hungry; the usual loun- 
gers were elsewhere; but still the 
young lady rode up and down, 
and round and round, with the 
dull steady persistence of a person 
on the treadmill. 

That she was not enjoying her- 
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self in the least might have been 
patent almost to a superficial ob- 
server; the groom, who was en- 
joying himself even less, knew 
wherefore, and wondered why she 
did not end the ordeal and go 
home. 

No fairer face was seen in the 
Row that season. One man, 
leaning upon the railings, decided 
no fairer face ever could have been 
seen anywhere. It was quite new 
to him. He had not beheld it 
before, and, while he stood watch- 
ing her as she passed, he marvelled 
more and more who she could be, 
what she was, aad where she came 
from. He was a man of about 
thirty, with closely-cut light-brown 
hair, and rather starved moustache. 


He had the look of a man about . 


town; and, while evidently capti- 
vated by the girl’s appearance, he 
eyed her with a critical investigat- 
ing glance, which spoke more for 
the coolness of his head than the 
warmth of his heart. 

He seemed to have no appoint- 
ment to keep, or anything particu- 
lar to do, for he waited on and on, 
watching lady and groom with a 
puzzled expression that certainly 
did not betray the full extent of 
the admiration he felt. 

To him, over the grass, there 
came, with a quiet but not stealthy 
step, a man much his senior, who, 
saying, ‘ Well, Sudlow, as usual, 
admiring rank and beauty,’ took up 
@ position beside the person he so 
addressed. 

. Ido not know much about the 
rank,’ answered Mr. Sudlow, ‘ but 
the beauty is undeniable;’ and he 
fastened a bolder gaze upon the 
girl, who was passing at the 
moment, than he had previously 
adventured upon. 

She saw this and coloured, and 
yet there was a look in her eyes 
—a downcast, indefinable look— 
which told she did not feel wholly 
offended. 


The new-comer followed her 
progress thoughtfully. 

‘She can’t ride a bit,’ he re- 
marked, 

Mr. Sudlow made no answer, 
but he turned his head and stared 
hard and inquiringly at thespeaker, 
who, though no question had been 
asked, replied, ‘I should say not,’ 
and then they both remained silent 
till after she passed again, which 
she did this time at the side of 
the Row furthest from where they 
stood. : 

‘She is very beautiful,’ said Mr. 
Sudlow. 

‘No doubt, to those who ad- 
mire that sort of thing.’ 

‘What sort of thing? asked 
the younger man. 

‘If you can’t see for yourself, 
it would be useless for me to try 
to explain,’ answered his friend, in 
a tone which had something an- 
noying in its very calmness; ‘ but 


’ the girl is good-looking—beautiful, 


if you like.’ 


‘I wonder who she is? Did 


you never see her before? 

The other shook his head. 

‘ Never ; and it would not grieve 
me if I never saw her again. 
What have we here?’ he added, as 
two persons, riding very fast indeed, 
came at a hard trot down the road 


leading across the Serpentine. 
‘ You'll get yourselves into trouble, 
my friends, if you don’t mind what 
you are about,’ he added. 

But apparently the pair knew 
very well what they were about, 
for, reining in their horses, they 
walked as quietly down the Row 
as if they had been riding lambs 
instead of powerful hunters, that 
looked ridiculously out of place in 
Hyde Park, and carrying such 
light weights. 

There was a lovely flavour of 
the country about the new-comers. 
One was a lady, mounted on the 
heavier of the animals—a roan 
with black legs, a grand chest and 
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splendid action, which was well up 
to fifteen stone. For a moment 
Mr, Sudlow’s acquaintance won- 
dered why she rode the roan in- 
stead of the magnificent bay, upon 
which he fastened an appreciative 
gaze, but his wonder was not of 
ong continuance. Just as the 
horses were passing the spot where 
they stood, the bay took umbrage 
at the sight of a stone roller 
which lay at the side of the Row. 
If it had been a wild beast he could 
not have made more fuss about the 
matter; he shied almost across to 
the opposite railings ; he got up 
on his hind legs, and reared as if 
he meant to fall right over on 
his back; then he put down his 
fore legs and kicked, till Mr. Sud- 
low felt sure his rider’s last hour 
was come ; after that he tried to get 
his head and bolt ; and when he was 
balked of this intention he seemed 
for a minute to lift all his four 
feet off the ground at once, and 
dance upon nothing in the air. 

Meanwhile the gentleman sat 
the horse as if he had been part of 
him, and his companion looked on 
without evincing the slightest dis- 
composure or anxiety. 

‘By Jove!’ said the elder of 
the spectators under his breath, 
with an admiration which was as 
involuntary as it was genuine. 

‘People shouldn't bring such 
brutes into the Park,’ observed 
Mr. Sudlow, who had turned quite 
white, and who would, indeed, 
have speedily placed himself be- 
yond all risk of danger had not his 
dread of ridicule been greater even 
than his cowardice. 

Then the centaur patted his 
horse on the neck as if he had done 
something praiseworthy, and the 
bay and the roan proceeded peace- 
fully on their way side by side. 

At the same moment, the girl 
who had been for so long a time 
exercising herself on the Hyde Park 
treadmill, and who was just then re- 


tracing her way from Albert Gate, 
shrank past the pair, putting all the 
width of the ride between them. 

No words could adequately de- 
scribe theagony of terror into which 
the scene had thrown her. She had 
been coming on to meet the new- 
comers when the horse shied, and 
during his varied performances 
she sat with her eyes fastened on 
the rider, frightened almost to 
death, afraid to turn back, afraid 
the creature would rush madly 
upon her, afraid her own steed 
might next take alarm, suffering a 
thousand agonies in the space of 
about a minute, and for once in 
her life utterly unmindfal of who 
might be looking at her, or how 
she looked. She had never even 
cast a glance at the roan, all her 
attention being concentrated on 
the bay, which she regarded in the 
light of a four-footed demon ; nor, 
indeed, did the lady on the roan 
particularly regard her: but as they 
passed the groom a sudden light 
seemed to dawn upon her mind, 
and she looked back. 

‘ Why, that must be Lavender!’ 
sheexclaimed ; ‘and, yes—certainly 
—that is Margaret Chelston ;’ and 
without more adoshe wheeled her 
horse round, and, riding after the 
girl, said as she got close up to her, 
‘Who would have thought of our 
meeting here, Margaret? 

‘That settles the matter,’ re- 
marked Mr. Sudlow’s companion 
to that gentleman; and Mr. Sud- 
low somewhat shakily answered, 
‘Yes.’ Evidently there had been 
a doubt of some sort in the minds 
of both men which was now laid at 
rest. 

‘I wonder who she can be, 
Gayre? said Mr. Sudlow. ‘ Are 
you sure you have never seen her 
before ?’ 

‘Quite sure; and yet, oddly 
enough, her face seems familiar to 
me. O, look! this is very funny.’ 

It was rather funny. ‘The girl 
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on the hunter had put up a warn- 
ing hand to keep her companion at 
a discreet distance, and then, plac- 
ing the object of Mr, Sudlow’s ad- 
miration in safety between herself 
and the railings, proceeded with her 
conversation, whilst the man who 
was thus debarred from the delights 
of feminine society philosophically 
fell back on Lavender, to the mani- 
fest discomfort of a groom who 
* knew his place ’ and ‘ had been ac- 
customed to what was fitting.’ 

‘It is long since I beheld so 
lovely a woman,’ observed Mr. 
Sudlow. 

‘I never did,’ answered Mr. 
Gayre. 

‘It is a pity you so seldom 
speak seriously.’ 

‘I fail to see the particular ap- 
plication of your remark.’ 

‘Why, it is not ten minutes 
since you said she might be very 
well for those who liked that sort 


of thing ; now you declare she is - 


lovely.’ 

*O, I was talking of the other 
one.” 

* Pooh !’ exclaimed Mr. Sudlow. 

‘There is no accounting for 
tastes,’ remarked Mr. Gayre. 

‘So it seems,’ was the curt re- 
ply. 

* You need not be angry with 
me because I have not fallen in 
love with your beauty,’ said the 
elder man. ‘She is a very nice 
thing in girls, indeed. I should 
say she is not long from the 
country ; but she will soon know 
her way about town. I dare- 
say, Sudlow, you may meet her at 
some party or other before you are 
much older.’ 

* Do you really think it likely ? 

‘I do, indeed. I should not 
mind buying that horse,’ he 
added, following the bay with 
the eyes of a person who under- 
stood what was what in horse- 
flesh. 

‘ What a curious seat the fellow 


has!’ observed Mr, Sudlow, try- 
ing to emulate his friend’s critical 
manner, 

‘Do you know the reason? 
asked Mr. Gayre, cruelly throw- 
ing him at once. 

‘No; doyou? retorted Mr. Sud- 
low. 

‘Of course; he has been ac- 
customed to ride buck-jumpers.’ 

‘ And what the deuce are buck- 
jumpers ? 

‘It is a pity your grandfather 
is not alive to tell you,’ observed 
Mr. Gayre; which was an extremely 
unkind cut, had Mr. Sudlow clearly 
understood the full meaning of his 
friend’s remark. 

‘ What are you going to do with 
yourself this evening? asked Mr. 
Gayre after a pause, which Mr. 


* Sudlow had devoted to the con- 


sideration of that conundrum con- 
cerning his grandfather. 

*I do not know—nothing.’ 

‘ Come and dine with me, then.’ 

The fashion of Mr. Sudlow’s 
face instantly underwent a change. 
It lighted up with pleasure and 
surprise, and he answered heartily, 

‘I shall only be too glad. How 
very kind you are to me! I can’t 
imagine why you should be so 
kind.’ 

‘Neither can I,’ was the an- 

swer. ‘You do not amuse and 
you do not instruct me. I have 
no daughter I want you to marry, 
and I have enough money of my 
own without trying to rob you of 
any of yours. Farewell, then, till 
eight. If in the mean time you 
discover why I am civil to you, tell 
me.’ 
Left thus to follow his own 
devices, Mr. Sudlow, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, turned and 
walked after the lady who had 
attracted his admiration. 

‘I knew it, said Mr. Gayre, 
glancing back; and then, with a 
cynical smile curling his lips, he 
pursued his way, which happened 
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tobe Cityward. He was accounted 
a great man in the City; he was 
a great man anywhere, indeed, if 
money and greatness can be con- 
sidered synonymous terms. If a 
stranger had asked any one of the 
many persons who touched hats to 
him, and waved hands at him, and 
made a point of stopping to say, 
* How d’ye do ? how are you ?—as if 
their own existence depended upon 
hearing that the state of his health 
was satisfactory—who he was, the 
answer would have been, 

‘That, sir, is Mr. Gayre, the 
banker—Gayre, Delone, Eyles, and 
Gayre, Lombard-street.’ 

Utterly ignorant of the wealth 
and wisdom they had passed by 
unheeded, the two young ladies 
rode slowly on, talking as they 
went. 

‘Who in the world, Susan, is 
that person you are with? . 

It was Miss Chelston who asked 
this question the moment the 
‘person’ thus spoken of was rele- 
gated to the improving society of 
Mr. Lavender. 

‘He is my cousin,’ answered 
Susan. 

*O, indeed! which of them ? 

‘Mrs. Arbery’s son. He has 
just come back from Australia,’ 

‘Did he bring his steed with 
him? 

‘No,’ said Susan, laughing ; 
‘that pretty creature and this,’ 
stroking the roan as she spoke, 
‘belong to a neighbour, who lets 
us exercise them.’ 

‘Does he wish them exercised 
in the Row?’ asked Miss Chelston ; 
‘because if he does, I will never 
venture into it again.’ 

‘No, it is too far for us,’ was 
the reply ; ‘but we should not do 
any harm to any one if we did 
come. Are you as timid about 
riding as you used to be? 

The beauty shrugged her shoul- 


ers. 
‘T hate it,’ she answered. 


‘Why do you ride, then? was 
the natural question. 

‘Why do we do a hundred and 
fifty things every day of our lives 
we would rather not do?’ she re- 
torted. ‘O Susan, pray keep your 
horse a little further off. He has 
not a nice expression of face at 
all. He looks as if he would bite. 
I can’t think what could induce 
you to mount such a monster.’ 

‘He is tall,’ agreed the other 
indifferently ; ‘ but a hand or two 
does not much signify.’ 

‘ And where have you been liv- 
ing since your uncle’s death? said 
Miss Chelston, giving two young 
men who met them at the moment 
a fall view of her face turned 
towards her companion, and her 
eyes raised with a bewitching ex- 
pression of interest and sympathy. 
‘ You dear old thing, it was hard 
for you to have to leave the 
Hall.’ 

‘Tt was not so hard for me to 
have to leave the Hall as for you 
to have to leave the Pleasaunce, 
Maggie,’ answered the other, with 
straightforward frankness and 
good sense. ‘I knew the day must 
come when it would be necessary 
for me to go; but you—O, I felt 
so sorry for you !’ 

‘Yes; but, after all, I don’t 
think things are much worse with 
us than ever they were. Indeed, 
I think on the whole they are bet- 
ter. As for you, it is simply 
dreadful—to be brought up as you 
were, and then left without a six- 
pence. I call it disgraceful of 
your uncle.’ 

‘Don’t say anything against 
uncle, please, to me,’ said Susan, 
involuntarily tightening her rein, 
and so causing the roan to spring 
forward, which movement elicited 
a little seream from Miss Chelston ; 
‘and I am not left without six- 
pence,’ she added. ‘I have two 
thousand pounds left out of the 
wreck of my father’s fortune. If 
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uncle had known sooner that great 
India house was going to fail, he 
would have arranged to leave me 
something ; but as it was—’ 

‘I know,’ interrupted Miss 
Chelston; ‘he always intended 
you to marry his son.’ 

‘Who came home with a wife 
and two children,” added Susan. 
* Dear uncle—dear, kind uncle !’ 

‘That is all very well,’ said Miss 
Chelston; ‘but he might have 
left you some practical proof of 
his kindness. Even my father, 
who, as you know, is not remark- 
able for the interest he takes in 
the troubles of any one excepting 
himself, says it is a shame for you 
to be left out in the cold—a very, 
very shame ;’ and Miss Chelston 
nodded her pretty head to italicise 
the naughty words she would not 
utter in their native force and in- 
tegrity. ; 

‘How is your father? asked 
Susan ; then, without waiting for 


a reply, she added, ‘the first ride 
I ever had in my life was on his 
old horse, Wild Indian. Do you re- 


member Wild Indian? It was my 
fourth birthday, and he took me all 
across the park and up the long 
beech avenue.’ 

‘And he has told me often 
enough since you were not fright- 
ened, and that you ought to have 
been his daughter instead of me. 
I wish with all my heart you had 
been.’ 

They did not speak for a 
minute ; each apparently was busy 
with her own thoughts; then 
Susan, looking at her old friend, 
said suddenly, and as if the fact 
had only just strack her, 

‘You are prettier than ever, 
Maggie.’ 

‘Do you think so? answered 
Miss Chelston. 

* Yes, I always thought you 
were the most beautiful creature 
in the world; but you are more 
beautiful now than you used to 


be. It is London, I suppose, and 
dress.’ 

‘Dress improves every one,’ 
said the young lady, as a sort of 
general statement which she imme- 
diately applied to a particular case 
by asking, 

‘ What could induce you to come 
out in that hat and habit ? 

‘ What is the matter with them?’ 
asked the other. 

‘Matter! Why, they must be 
ten years old!’ 

‘I daresay they are, or more; 
they are not mine. I tore my own 
habit to rags almost in Ireland.’ 

* Have you been staying in Ire- 
land ? 

‘Yes, with the Dadleys. By 
the way, I wrote to you from their 
place, but I suppose you never got 
my letter. The girls hunted, and 
of course I went with them.’ 

‘ Of course you did. Does Mrs, 


Why, she 


Arbery hunt? 


* Good gracious, no ! 
must be nearly sixty.’ 

‘I didn’t know. Ionly thought 
that might be her habit. Seriously, 
Susan, you must .buy yourself 
something fit to wear.’ 

‘It is not worth while. I shall 
not have the chance of riding even 
borrowed horses long.’ 

‘ Dear me! what will you do?’ 

‘ Do without.’ 

‘ And you so fond of galloping 
about the country.’ 

‘A man may be very fond of 
champagne, and still find himself 
able to exist without it, Will 
Arbery says when he is out in 
the Bush they drink nothing but 
tea.’ 

‘Will Arbery is this latest cousin, 
I suppose ; any tenderness there ?’ 

‘Not the slightest. He has 
come home for a wife, I may tell 
you, and that intended wife’s name 
is not Susan Drummond.’ 

‘ Most unfortunate Susan! whose 
cousins won’t marry her, and who, 
for all her knowledge of horseman 
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—or rather, horsewomanship—has 
not, I see, yet learnt to hold her 
reins properly,’ : 

* Yes, is not it stupid of me? I 
have tried to break myself of that 
old trick ; but, do you know, I do 
not feel as if I had the slightest 
power over my horse when I take 
them the other way. Where are 
you living now, Maggie? 

‘We have only a friend’s house 
for a short time,’ was the rider's 
reply. ‘ When we are settled you 
must come and spend a Jong day.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ answered 
Miss Drummond. ‘You know 
Mrs. Arbery’s address, don’t you ? 

* Yes; Enfield, is it not? 

‘Enfield Highway,’ corrected 
the other. 

‘Good heavens! have you rid- 
den all that distance to-day ? 

‘It is not so very far,’ laughed 
Miss Drummond. 

‘And don’t you want to get 
back before night ?” 

‘There are many hours before 
night,’ answered Susan. ‘Still, we 
ought to be making our way home. 
Just let me introduce Will to 
you. Sultan is perfectly quiet, I 
assure you.” 

* Well, I don’t know ; however, 
if I am killed my death will lie at 
your door. Your cousin won't 
come very near me, will he 

The introduction was effected 
without any mishap, Sultan com- 
porting himself during the cere- 
mony as if he had never stood 
on his hind legs or lifted his hind 
heels in his life. Then adieux 
were exchanged, and Miss Drum- 
mond and her cousin, having an- 
nounced their intention of return- 
ing home vid Camden-road, turned 
their horses’ heads towards Stan- 
hope Gate, and were soon out of 
sight. 

With a sigh of relief Miss Chel- 
ston pursued her way to the Mar- 
ble Arch, thinking pensively as 
she rode slowly along that it was 


a pity Susan Drummond -had not 
the slightest idea of making her- 
self fit to appear in decent society, 
and wishing she felt as little afraid 
of horses as that young lady. 

* Who do you think the girl is 
we saw in the Park to-day ? Mr. 
Sudlow asked Mr. Gayre the 
same evening, as they sat (éte-d téte 
over their wine. 

‘Which of them?’ returned the 
banker. 

‘0, the one with the dark hair, 
and the dark-blue eyes, and the 
long lashes, and the damask-rose 
complexion.” 

‘ Yes, go on ; who is she ? 

‘Miss Chelston, the only daugh- 
ter of Sir Geoffrey Chelston, of 
the Pleasaunce, near Chelston.’ 

‘Of Sir Geoffrey Chelston !’ 
repeated Mr. Gayre, setting down 
his claret. ‘God bless me !’ 

‘ Why, do you know him? 

‘I used to know him,’ was the 
unexpected reply. ‘He married 
my sister.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
SIR GEOFFREY CHELSTON. 


TueEre have been, since the in- 
stitution of that order, all sorts of 
baronets—even good. To the 
latter class, however, Miss Chel- 
ston’s father certainly did not be- 
long. He said himself he ‘ was a 
good deal better than some, and 
not nearly so bad as most ;’ bat, 
then, no one who was fortunate 
enough to be acquainted with Sir 
Geoffrey attached much weight 
to any of his statements. Had 
this estimate of himself been true 
—which it was not—the moral 
condition of the rest of the world 
must have been, indeed, regarded 
as lamentable in the extreme ; for 
Sir Geoffrey had, since his boy- 
hood, been in the habit of doing 
those things which he ought not 
to have done ; whilst those things 
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which he ought to have done he 
did not. 

Geoffrey is not a name which 
suggests a taste for the Turf, a 
fondness for the society of jockeys, 
blacklegs, and gamblers; an al- 
most inconceivable amount of ig- 
norance, except on the subject of 
‘sport,’ horses, games of chance 
and skill—an abundance of the dis- 
reputable lore which a man who 
has always been knocking about 
the world’s least desirable haunts 
cannot fail to accumulate; to say 
nothing concerning a distaste, 
which almost amounted to hatred, 
for the pursuits, trammels, and 
traditions of a decent and orderly 
life. 

There was no shame about the 


man, and there was no hope- 


whatever of repentance—unless it 
might be a poor makeshift death- 
bed repentance, with a wasted life 


stretching behind, and an unknown. 


eternity yawning in front. So 
long as a ‘chance remained for 
him ’—a chance, that is, of return- 
ing to the mud in which he loved 
to wallow—remorse was not likely 
to fasten its tooth upon him. His 
doings, his sayings, his sins, his 
shortcomings, were enough, in 
very truth, to have caused the 
scholarly ancestor from whom he 
inherited his name to rise from 
the grave, sold by this degenerate 
descendant to strangers, and re- 
turn to see the ruin wrought by 
one man—one solitary man. 
There had been spendthrifts 
aforetime amongst the Chelstons, 
but no spendthrift like unto this. 
There had been sinners—wicked, 
godless, graceless sinners; but 
either they died young, or, taking 
thought to their ways betimes, re- 
formed and settled down ere age 
came upon them. There had been 
misers who grudged themselves 
food and the poor a farthing; but 
it was left for Sir Geoffrey to 
spend freely on his own pleasures, 


and rob both rich and poor of that 
which of right belonged to them. 
His inherited title—won by a cer- 
tain Ralph Chelston on a battle- 
field, where the fate of the day was 
changed by a mere handful of 
gallant soldiers—he dragged like 
a worthless garment through the 
mire of the kennels; while his 
name, one of the oldest in the 
kingdom, had become a mock and 
a byword amongst the vilest of 
women and the worst of men. 

He was not born to poverty like 
many another, who, with equally 
little satisfaction to himself or 
any other human being, has tra- 
velled the road to ruin. It was 
not necessity which first made him 
acquainted with strange bedfel- 
lows. No impulsive generosity, 
no desire to serve a friend, no 
boyish prodigality in the way of 
giving great entertainments, or 
wild desire to scatter gifts around, 
brought him into early contact 
with the Jews. If he had desired 
a father’s help and counsel, he 
could, till he was nearly twenty- 
six, have obtained both from a 
parent wise as loving. So far as 
man could tell there was not an 
excuse for the bad mad race on 
which he entered. Some said he 
‘cast back’ to a certain Elizabeth 
Hodwins, who was raised by a 
former baronet from the condition 
of a fisherman’s daughter to the 
rank of Lady Chelston ; but those 
best learned in the family lore 
shook their heads when they heard 
this theory ; for Elizabeth, pessess- 
ing for her dower as much sense 
as beauty, had proved the saviour 
both of her husband and his for- 
tunes. When she married him 
he was, with other gay gallants 
of his time, running a muck; but 
she took her husband well in hand, 
and brought him out of the ordeal 
safe, though not unscathed. She 
wore her honours wigh a splendid 


meekness, winning respect rather 
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than compelling it. She had, as 
. one, who knew her well, chronicled, 
a ‘smile for the rich and a tear 
for the poor ;’ in all ways an ex- 
ceptional woman, who once, it 
was recorded, saved a child’s life 
at the peril of her own. Except 
as regards mere brute courage, Sir 
Geoffrey had not a trait in com- 
mon with his brave and beautifal 
ancestress. He had, at least, this 
one good quality—physically he 
was no coward. 

People marvelled a man of such 
ancient lineage should play the 
pranks he did. 

‘ Why, don’t you know,’ said a 
farmer once in the village tap- 
room, ‘the older the seed, the 
worse the crop.’ 

Sir Geoffrey was an awful crop 
for any house to have to gather 
home within its records, With 
him the race seemed destined to 
die out. Slightly varying the words 


of James V. of Scotland, it might 
have been said of the wealth of 
the Chelstons that it had ‘ come 
with a lassie,’ tnd that the name 


‘would go with a lassie.’ The 
king who conferred the baronetage 
on Ralph the soldier added the 
hand of an heiress, who was 
nothing loth to wed the handsome 
hero. Since that time heiresses 
had come and gone, added their 
fortunes to the Chelston coffers ; 
and now the coffers were all 
empty, and Sir Geoffrey had no 
lands, or houses, or money, or son, 
or anything but one fair daughter 
and a pile of debts that never 
could be paid. 

Well might men wonder where 
the money had gone. There was 
nothing whatever to show for it. 
Sir Ralph had bought the estate, 
adding to his own small patrimony 
many a broad acre and- goodly 
manor; Sir Charles built the great 
rambling house, and laid out the 
quaint gardeys, and planned the 
terraces from the west front to 
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the river Speede; Sir Bruce built 
the stables and kennels, and then, 
when he tired of dogs and horses, 
bought the pictures and statues 
which made the Pleasaunce a show 
place. Then there was the Sir 
Ralph who entertained royalty ; 
and Sir Geoffrey, who spent his 
life in collecting blackletter and 
rare editions, and who wrote a 
book fall of useless learning, of 
which he printed but one hundred 
copies; and then came the saintly 
Sir Francis, who, after a youth of 
sin, devoted his old age and his 
money to ecclesiastical purposes, 
rearing and endowing one of the 
loveliest churches in the whole of 
England ; then there was another 
Sir Charles, who performed great 
deeds at sea, and died an admi- 
ral ; and a Sir James, who was a 
great politician, and rose to be a 
foremost man in the councils of the 
nation; and then there came Sir 
Cecil, with the scholarly tastes of 
his progenitor, Sir Geoffrey, which 
he entirely failed to bequeath to the 
son he named after that ‘lover of 
the best thoughts of older minds.’ 

Never, surely, was there such a 
man for getting fortunes and wast- 
ing them as Sir Geoffrey the 
second. Before he was seven-and- 
twenty he came into possession of 
the Pleasaunce, a large sum in 
ready money, pictures, plate, 
horses, carriages, everything neces- 
sary to the establishment of a 
gentleman, of rank and position, 
When he was thirty his mother, 
who had been an heiress, died, and 
he got her money. Two years 
later he married Miss Gayre, who 
had a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds, which was so settled, the 
lawyers declared, that a coach-and- 
four could not be driven through 
it. When matters came to be in- 
vestigated, however, it was found 
that if a coach-and-four had not 
scattered her fortune, Sir Geoffrey 
had burrowed a way into the money, 
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Four years afterwards his grand- 
mother left him a satisfactory sum 
in ready cash, and this legacy was 
soon after followed by one from 
his only uncle. 

But all these legacies were mere 
drops in the ocean; Sir Geoffrey 
went through them at a hand- 
gallop; and when he finally sank 
in a very rough sea of well-nigh 
unlimited liability, there was not 
a thing left to show for the money 
that had sifted through his hands 
but piles on piles of writs, and 
lawyers’ lettersin sufficient quantity 
to have papered the walls of the 
new ‘thieves’ kitchen’ hard upon 
Temple Bar. 

Everything saleable was sold ; 
every go-able was gone—books, 
pictures, 
furniture, stock, timber. If he 
had been able to dispose of his 
title, that would have followed in 


the wake of his other possessions. _ 


Tn less than thirty years from the 
time of his father’s death he had 
not a rood of his own ground left, 
not even the family burying-place ; 
not a roof to cover his head be- 
longing to himself; not a chair to 
sit down on, or a table to dine at ; 
not even old Chelston Pleasaunce— 
with its moss-covered avenue, and 
its rusty gates, and its park, kept 
latterly like a meadow, and its 
garden, where the roses were 
trailing across the paths—to go 
down to when London life grew 
for him very hot indeed. 

To say that in any one respect, 
whether personally or mentally, 
Sir Geoffrey even faintly resembled 
a gentleman, would be to libel a 
class not accustomed to flattering 
similes. 

Of course when people heard he 
was a baronet, and had run through 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
they declared there was ‘something 
about him,’ that ‘blood would tell,’ 
and all the rest of it; but meeting 
him casually ‘ knocking about,’ it 


statues, horses, lands, . 


never occurred to any human being 
to suspect he was other than some 
disreputable horsey individual who 
frequented racecourses and stables, 
who affected very tight trousers, 
who was a proficient in bad lan- 
guage, who wore his white hat a 
good deal on one side, who walked 
with his legs wider apart than is 
the custom of those who have not 
spent best part of their waking 
hours on horseback, and to whom 
no respectable landlady in her 
senses wquid have let her first 
floor, even if furnished with the 
best references and offered a 
month's payment in advance, 

It had happened to Sir Geoffrey 
in his comparatively palmy days 
to be taken for what he looked like ; 
and as heneverafterwards hesitated 
to tell the story himself, there can 
be no harm in repeating it here. 

One day wanting something in 
a hurry, he called at the shop of a 
saddler with whom he had never 
before had any dealings, was shown 
what he required, and, marvellous 
to relate, laid down a sovereign in 
payment. 

The price of the article was 
one pound precisely, but the shop- 
keeper handed him back two shil- 
lings. 

* What's this for? he asked. 

‘0, we always allow ten per 
cent to grooms,’ was the answer. 

‘Do you? said Sir Geoffrey, 
coolly pocketing the two shillings. 
‘I think I'll patronise you again.’ 

Which, indeed, he did to some 
purpose ; for when the final settle- 
ment of his bad debts came about, 
it so happened he owed that par- 
ticular tradesman something like 
four hundred pounds. 

It is delightfal to think of the 
charming manner in which favoured 
persons can incur debts they know 
they will never be able to dis- 
charge, and how easy it is for any 
man with a handle to his name 
to cozen the British tradesman. 
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You and I, my friend with the 
limited income, might wait a long 
time for a loaf of bread unless the 
B. T. were well assured the where- 
withal to pay for it would be duly 
and truly forthcoming. But a 
baronet, or a knight, though he may 
not have a lucky penny to bless 
himself with, need not, even at this 
present incredulous period of the 
world’s history, want any manner 
of earthly thing that is good. 

As regards. Sir Geoffrey Chel- 
ston, he was one of those men out 
of whom no created being seems 
able to make money. He had no 
steward or lawyer or agent, or 
mistress or boon companion, who 
waxed fat while he grew lean. He 
was not systematically robbed or 
persistently cheated. His tenants 
were harassed, his solicitors wor- 
ried, his friends victimised, his 
servants’ wages left unpaid, and, 
as has been said, at the end of 
it all there was nothing to show 
for the princely estate mortgaged, 
for the fortunes gone, for the pic- 
tures and the books and the jewelry 
and the timber, any more than 
might have been the case had the 
whole been swallowed up bodily on 
one disastrous night in the Good- 
win Sands. 

Nay more, misled by the Baro- 
net’s easy indifference, by his gross 
ignorance of matters with which 
most men are conversant, by his 
‘ devil-may-care’ manner, by a 
certain fatalist warp of mind which 
had descended to him not from 
the fair Elizabeth, and by the im- 
possibility of conceiving that it was 
absolutely necessary such wide 
estates and such an old title 
should ‘go down into the pit,’ many 
hopeful persons had tried whether 
‘ something could not be done.’ 

Joyfally Sir Geoffrey surren- 
dered the helm to each in succes- 
sion: the credulity of any fresh 
fool concerning the future meant 
ready money to him in the present. 
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That it also meant loss to the fool 
did not affect the Baronet in the 
least. 

‘They speculated for a rise,’ he 
was wont to say laughingly, ‘and 
the stock fell—that was all.’ 

The stock did fall indeed ; there 
was no quotation known on ’Change 
that could have adequately repre- 
sented the fall in the Chelston 
stock as it appeared eventually to 
those who had felt quite sure they 
would be able to make a good 
thing out of it. 

If I had not to write this book 
about quite other people than Sir 
Geoffrey Chelston and his dupes, 
or rather the dupes of their own 
imagination and self-confidence, 
who, setting out to shear, came 
home shorn, an instructive history 
might be compiled for the benefit 
of solicitors, bankers, money-len- 
ders, and others, who were each 
and al) represented on the bank- 
ruptcy schedule when the Baronet 
went airily into Portugal-street 
with a rose in his buttonhole and 
a straw in his mouth to pass his 
examination. Liabilities scarcely 
to be recorded in figures: assets 
available for the benefit of the 
unsecured creditors—nil. 

Take one pleasing instance as 
an illustration—but a poor illus- 
tration, it must be confessed, be- 
cause it is sketched from a land- 
scape over which the evening sha- 
dows were drawing rapidly down. 

A smart young lawyer, who 
thought all the wisdom of his pre- 
decessors folly, bought a practice 
in the market-town of Chelston, 
near the Pleasaunce. There he 
heard a great deal about Sir 
Geoffrey, his debts, his reckless- 
ness, his rent-roll, his mortgaged 
acres, his embarrassments, his one 
daughter, till he got nearly be- 
side himself with the magnitude 
and originality of the design he 
had conceived. 

He possessed a few thousands ; 
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he believed he could reckon on a 
few thousands more from his rela- 
tions, He knew a man who was 
enormously rich and the father of 
an extremely plain daughter; the 
‘oracle’ might be worked, he con- 
sidered ; so without more to-do he 
set himself to work it. 

Sir Geoffrey was not difficult of 
approach—bless you, not he! The 
young lawyer did not experience 
much trouble in boarding the good 
old ship Chelston, in enticing the 
Baronet into his pretty little par- 
lour, in introducing that worthy 
to his blue-eyed wife, in walking 
down the street to the Golden 
Stag, where Sir Geoffrey put up; 
the talk between them being all 
the while as ‘pleasant and fami- 
liar as talk could be.’ 

After a short acquaintance, he 
began dexterously to feel his way. 

‘Your affairs have been mis- 
managed, Sir Geoffrey, I am 
afraid,’ he suggested. 

‘They have, damnably,’ agreed 
Sir Geoffrey, with agreeable frank- 
ness ; but he did not say by whom. 

‘It seems to me that all they 
require is a little systematic ar- 
rangement,’ observed the adven- 
turous young man. 

‘That's all they ever wanted,’ 
answered Sir Geoffrey, with an- 
other oath. 

‘If a person were to devote 
time and energy to the matter, 
they could soon be put in train,’ 
observed the lawyer tentatively. 

‘They might,’ replied the Ba- 
ronet; but it is only justice to add 
his tone was dubious. 


There was nothing more said 
then. They went, of course, into 


the Golden Stag, where Sir 
Geoffrey asked his new friend 
what he ‘would take;’ and the 
wine which the landlord produced 
having been duly added to an 
already long score, the nominal 
owner of Chelston Pleasaunce gct 
on his horse, and rode back to 


that place, leaving the lawyer 
well satisfied with the progress he 
had made. 

Not a fortnight elapsed before 
he was installed as Sir Geoffrey's 
legal adviser, of whom that gen- 
tleman had already about a bun- 
dred. He was told just as much 
as the Baronet chose to tell him ; 
he paid out a couple of small but 
very pressing executions ; he wrote 
to several persons who had issued 
writs; and he began to find his 
affable client in ‘ pocket-money.’ 

That was Sir Geoffrey’s lively 
way of putting the obligation, and 
you may be sure the young lawyer 
laughed loud and long at the plea- 
santry. 

The Baronet wanted so much 


. pocket-money, however—or, as he 


put the matter, ‘he had such a 
confoundedly big hole in his poc- 
ket’—that ere long his accommo- 


. dating friend thought it might be 


better to expedite affairs a little ; 
so he went across to the Plea- 
saunce one day, where he found 
Sir Geoffrey seated in the library, 
the portrait of his scholarly an- 
cestor surveying, from its frame 
above the mantelshelf, the long 
lines of well-nigh empty book- 


‘Shelves; a small dog lying on the 


table, and a large one stretched on * 
the hearthrug; brandy and soda- 
water on a tray beside him; and 
& number of unopened letters lit- 
tering the blotting-pad. 

‘All duns,’ said the Baronet, 
sweeping them carelessly on one 
side. ‘ Well, and what has blown 
you over? Some good wind, I am 
sure; for I was just wondering 
where I should get enough money 
to carry me to town.’ 

The lawyer took a seat, and 
commenced, with diplomatic cau- 
tion, to unfold his plan. 

* You'd like to be rid of all this 
annoyance, Sir Geoffrey ? 

It was thus he opened his first 
parallel. 
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* Indeed, I should well like to 
be rid of it,’ answered the Baronet ; 
‘and if any way out of the 
mess has occurred to you, I shall 
be only too glad to discuss it when 
I return from London.’ 

He had gone through too many 
interviews of the same sort not to 
have learnt his best wisdom lay 
in deferring the final hour of 
explanation. Explanation, bitter 
experience had taught him, meant 
a sudden stop in the supplies. 

‘ When do you suppose you will 
be back ? asked the lawyer. 

*O, in a few days; a week at 
farthest,’ said Sir Geoffrey ; ‘and 
I want to start this afternoon, if 
I can anyhow raise funds.’ 

‘Ihave not much money with 
me,’ observed the lawyer. 

*I can take your house on my 
way to the station,’ suggested his 
client. 

* Before I leave I should like 
just to ask you one question,’ ven- 
tured the other. 

‘ Ask away,’ said the Baronet 
graciously. 

‘Should you have any objection 
to resettle the estate ? 

Sir Geoffrey stared at him. 

‘How the deuce could I do 
that,’ he asked, ‘ when it’s as good 
as out of my hands altogether ?’ 

‘But if it were back in your 
hands ? 

‘That's quite another matter. 
I'd do anything in reason, I’m sure, 
to get out of this blank blanked 
continual hot water. I can’t: see, 
however, where the good of reset- 
tling would be now. As you 
know, or as, perhaps, you don't 
know, there is not a male left to 
come into the title after me ; and 
there was no remainder to females 
in the patent.’ 

The Baronet took great credit 
to himself in that he never, in his 
later years, told his legal advisers 
a syllable he could not swear to. 


He did not count silence any false- 
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hood. So long as they asked no 
questions he held his tongue; 
when they put a thing to him 
plainly, time had proved it was 
better to answer without equivoca- 
tion. Then if they liked to go on 
deceiving themselves—which they 
generally did like—it was their 
own fault, not his. 

For which reason he told this 
latest adviser a fact ‘ any fool,’ to 
quote Sir Geoffrey, could find out 
for himself from the Red Book in 
a minute. There was no heir to 
the title. 

‘Iam aware of that; O, I am 
quite aware of that,’ answered the 
other. 

* All I want is everything to be 
fair and above board,’ said the 
Baronet, with a genial frankness. 
*I don’t know how you mean to 
help me ; but I take it for granted 
you have some project maturing 
in your head, and all I can as- 
sure you is you won't find me stop 
the way if you are able to find 
an outlet. Only don’t ask me to 
listen to any details now; for it is of 
vital importance that I should get 
into town by the afternoon ex- 
press.’ 

Sir Geoffrey was detained so 
long in town by reason of what he 
called a ‘stroke of luck,’ that his 
new friend deemed it prudent to fol- 
low and ‘ put matters in train.’ 

He found the Baronet, who had 
won something considerable on the 
Turf, in the highest spirits. His 
talk was of a certain outsider who 
had come in first ; and it proved 
somewhat difficult to get him to 
listen to all the other had to say, 

Divested of verbiage, the law- 
yer’s proposition was this: 

He knew a gentleman who had 
made his money in trade—‘ never 
mind what trade,’ he said hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘That does not matter in the 
least,’ observed Sir Geoffrey, in a 
truly liberal spirit. 


‘ 












‘Ifthere were one thing this man 
adored beyond all other things, it 
was rank. He would, in a way of 
speaking,’ declaréd the lawyér, 
‘part with all he possessed for a 
title.’ 

‘Well, that’s odd too,’ com- 
mented the Baronet. ‘I'd sell my 
title and’—but I need not par- 
ticularise the other adjunct Sir 
Geoffrey offered to throw in as a 
mere makeweight—‘for a few 
thousands, cash down.’ 

‘He has a daughter,’ went on 
the lawyer. ‘She is not hand- 
some, certainly, I suppose, how- 
ever, you would not allow that to 
influence you much.’ 

‘I always did prefer a pretty 
woman to a plain one; but what 
has she to do with all this? Her 
good or bad looks can’t signify 
to me.’ 

*I thought you would take a 
sensible view of the matter,’ ob- 
served the other. ‘Now, I be- 
lieve—indeed, I know—a marriage 
might be arranged which would 
at once relieve you from your 
more pressing embarrassments, 
and induce my millionaire—’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ said the 
Baronet. ‘Do you mean a mar- 
riage with me ?’ 

*I could not mean one with 
anybody else,’ was the reply. 
* You sée no objection, I hope? 

‘There is only one objection ; 
but I am afraid it is insurmount- 
able, unless you can find a way 
out of the difficulty. We can’t 
get rid of Lady Chelston.’ 

* What Lady Chelston ? 

‘ My wife.’ 

* But you have not got a wife.’ 

* Haven’t I? 

‘ She died fourteen years ago.’ 

‘ Did she? 

*You—you haven’t married 
again, Sir Geoffrey, have you ? 

* No, faith! One wife at a time 
is enough for any man.’ 

* But you were left a widower 
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fourteen years ago, when you came 
back from abroad with your little 
girl, both dressed in deep mourn- 
ing ; and you said then, “ Poor 
Maggie has lost her mamma.”’ 

_*So she had. When we were 
on the Continent my wife and I 
parted for ever. My daughter and 
I were in mourning, I remember ; 
but it wasn’t for Lady Chelston.’ 

‘And do you mean to tell me 
Lady Chelston is still alive ? 

* And likely to live, so far as I 
know.” | 

* And has there never been any- 
thing to enable you to get a 
divorce ? 

‘My good fellow, do not ask 
such ridiculous questions.’ 
‘And you are tied hand and 


foot matrimonially as well as pe- 


cuniarily ? 

‘ Your statement of the position 
is painfully accurate.’ 

* And how am I to get back the 


“money I have advanced you?’ 


‘If you advanced it in the ex- 
pectation of being repaid on my 
marriage with your friend, who is, 
as you say, not handsome, I really 
have not an idea,’ 

‘But I can’t lose my money 
because you happen to have a wife 
living when everybody thought 
she was dead.’ 

‘If you like to take your chance 
of hanging, you can get rid of 
her.’ 

Then the lawyer broke out. Sir 
Geoffrey himself could scarcely 
have indulged in worse language, 
in more futile and frantic pro- 
fanity. 

He would expose the Baronet. 
England should ring with an ac- 
count of the transaction. He had 
been swindled ; he had been robbed ; 
he had been dealt with most 
treacherously; his pocket had 
been picked by a person who called 
himself a gentleman, but who was 
in reality no better than a common 
thief and swindler. 
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‘ He goes on in this way because 
I won't commit bigamy,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, addressing the imaginary 
jury the lawyer had summoned to 
sit in judgment on this heinous 
criminal. 

‘ But surely in common honesty 
you will pay me? said this irate 
creditor. 

* Pay you! howin the world am 
T to do that? 

‘Why, you have won a lot of 
money, you say.’ 

‘O, but I want that for myself ; 
besides, there is very little left. 
You talk about being deluded and 
disappointed. You have not been 
half so deluded as I have been. 
What is your disappointment com- 
pared to mine? I made sure you 
had hatched some scheme for cheat- 
ing the Jews and giving me my 
own again, and now the whole 
thing resolves itself into an impos- 
sible marriage. Gad, if I had been 
free I'd have got a rich wife for 
myself long ago! You may be 
very sure I never should have em- 
ployed a lawyer to look one out 
for me.’ 

Perhaps this matter hastened 
the end a little; but, under any 
circumstances, that end could not 
have been long deferred. There 
was a rush down to the Pleasaunce, 
a race as to which creditor should 
get his man into possession first ; 
but they all got there too late. 
Sir Geoffrey had ‘taken the wind 
out of their sails’ by begging one 
of the men to whom he owed most 
money to petition the court, and 
the court sent down a messenger, 
who was comfortably installed at 
the Pleasaunce when the repre- 
sentatives of the two chosen tribes 
of Israel, and various so-called 
Christians, who may have been, 
and very probably were, descended 
from the other ten sons of Jacob, 
put in an appearance there, only to 
be immediately turned out again. 

There was wailing and gnash- 


ing of teeth amongst bailiffs and 
sheriff's officers, and lawyers and 
creditors; but the Baronet re- 
mained nobly serene. 

“It was bound to come,’ he ex- 
plained to the friends who offered 
him their conddlences. ‘I don’t 
really know that I can be much 
worse off than I was;’ and seeing 
the resigned, not to say cheerful, 
manner in which Sir Geoffrey bore 
his misfortunes, people came to the 
conclusion there was something in 
the background, that he had pre- 
pared a feather bed to fall on, 
satisfied of which good manage- 
ment on the part of the Baronet, 
society refrained from giving him 
as cold a shoulder as it might have 
done had that amiable abstraction 
believed he was an honest man. 

‘T shall have to take a house in 
London,’ he remarked, not because 
at the moment he had the slight- 
est intention of doing anything of 
the sort, bat merely for the rea- 
son that he thought the statement 
sounded well ; ‘a furnished house, 
till I can pull myself together a 
little.” 

Then upspake young Moreby, 
who had been causing the large 
fortune left by his papa, a great 
colliery proprietor, deceased, to 
disappear like dust before the wind, 
till his mother, the widow Moreby, 
who, though sometimes doubtful 
in her English, had a thorough 
knowledge of business, came to 
town, and, assuming the conduct 
of affairs, as she had a right to do, 
being not merely executrix, but 
part-owner of all the coal - pits 
whereout old Moreby had extracted 
his money, announced her intention 
of taking him’ abroad away from 
‘all his vicious companions ;’ up- 
spake this youth, who had not been 
blest with Sir Geoffrey’s friendship 
for more than a few months, and 
said, 

‘My crib in the Regent’s Park 
would be the very thing for you, 
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Chelston ;’ and then there ensued 
a little chaff and various allusions 
to Mrs. Moreby and another very 
different sort of lady who had exer- 
cised the mind of the worthy widow 
in no slight degree, which need not 
be more particularly chronicled 
here; and Sir Geoffrey made him- 
self very agreeable while these 
themes were in progress, and any 
one might have imagined the last 
thing he had in his thoughts was 
one of the house in question or of 
taking in young Moreby. 

But somehow he just stepped 
into the ‘crib’ as it stood—fully 
farnished—and, v;hen he was fairly 
in residence, said quite calmly to 
his youthful friend, 

‘Ido not know how to thank 
you sufficiently for lending me 
your house. It shall be taken 
good care of, I promise you.’ 

Now young Moreby had never 
dreamt of lending Sir Geoffrey 
anything without being paid for it ; 
but he found the Baronet’s under- 
standing so dense on the subject, 
he was forced to yield the point 
with such grace as was possible 
under the circumstances. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
GAYRE, DELONE, EYLES, AND GAYRE. 


Tae Spirit of Improvement, 
taking a walk about the middle 
of the year 1857 one day down 
Lombard-street, bethought itself 
that the banking-house leased by 
Gayre and Co. from the gentleman 
whose fleshly tenement was tem- 
porarily occupied by the meddle- 
some sprite referred to, ought to 
be rebuilt. 

Nothing less to the taste of the 
old firm could readily have been 
suggested. Ancient ways seemed 
good in their sight; spick and 
span new edifices savoured, accord- 
ing to their ideas, of shoddy com- 
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panies, limited liability, tricks of 
trade, bankruptcy, and various other 
matters hatefal to honest men. 
More, to rebuild would cost 
much money, and Gayre and Co. 
did not like parting with even a 
little money, unless, like bread on 
the waters, it was sure to come 
back to them after many days with 
interest from date added. Rebuild- 
ing would inconvenience them, and 
that was even a more serious con- 
sideration than the pecuniary out- 
lay; rebuilding was unprofitably 
laying down gold at some ridicu- 
lous rate per foot on the property 
of another man; and the fuss and 
bustle, the hoarding, the scaffold- 
ing, the masons and labourers, the 
mess and lime and confusion, and 


_utter demoralisation of the integ- 


rity of their dear old dirty den, 
would prove annoying, not to say 
intolerable, to their clients, who 
were mostly slow-going people of 


“title and old-fashioned City mer- 


chants, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had trusted their money 
to Gayres’ keeping, and never 
found cause to repent of the confi- 
dence reposed. 

If a bank, and all a bank’s cus- 
tomers, dislike change, cleanliness, 
and convenience, it is evident that 
without great external pressure 
things are likely to remain in 
their original condition till the 
crack of doom; but when this 
pressure did come in the shape of 
an expiring lease, and a ground 
landlord who would not be diverted 
from his purpose even by the 
offer of money, old Mr. Gayre, 
who was then alive, and Mr. Edwin 
Gayre, his son, set their wits toge- 
ther to try how little they could 
do in the way of making their 
bank look like any other bank of 
recent date as possible. 

It is only fair to say they suc- 
ceeded in their endeavour. Even 
to the present hour Gayres’ is a 
model of what a counting-house 
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ought not to be. An old building 
at the back, which chanced to be 
their own freehold, was left un- 
touched, and in a portion of that 
edifice the Gayre of to-day gives 
audience to the few persons who 
ever ask to see him, and transacts 
the little business it is necessary for 
him to attend to. Gayres have 
not gone on with the times; but 
they feel no desire to do anything 
of the kind. 

Banks have come and banks 
have gone, but Gayres’ still holds 
on the even tenor of its respectable 
way. Though the main part of 
the bank abutting on Lombard- 
street was, as has been stated, 
brand-new less than twenty-five 
years ago, it has managed somehow 
to acquire during that period quite a 
look of antiquity. For one thing, 
it was built on the old lines, and 
kept rigidly free from any im- 
provements of structure or origi- 
nality of design. It is as square 
as the size of the ground would 
permit; it has steps up to the door, 
apparently with the intention of 
checking the ardour of any stranger 
who might feel disposed to rush 
in and open an account; the ex- 
terior is utterly destitute of orna- 
ment, and the inside as plain as 
Dissenting chapels used to be. It 
is badly lighted and not ventilated 
at all. The way to the strong 
room is encompassed by as many 
traps and perils as those which 
beset Christian on his road from 
the city of Destruction to the bet- 
ter land ; and there is a dark step 
down into Mr. Gayre’s own espe- 
cial sanctum which has nearly 
ended the earthly career of more 
than one intending client. 

Any one who by some rare piece 
of good fortune gets a cheque to 

resent across Gayres’ counter 
eels as the narrow half-door swings 
behind him that he has stepped 
out of Lombard-street and the 
modern days of hansom cabs, rail- 


ways, and electric light, into the 
seventeenth century, and he half 
expects when he steps out again 
to see the old signs which denoted 
the goldsmiths’ whereabouts in the 
days when Mr. Francis Child, the 
first regular banker, married Mar- 
tha, only daughter of Robert 
Blanchard, citizen, and lived with 
his wife, business, and twelve chil- 
dren in Fileet-street, where, to 
quote Pennant, ‘the shop still con- 
tinues in a state of the highest 
respectability.’ 

The Gayres were goldsmiths also 


about the same period, and had 


been notable people in the City 
even before the time when their 
relation, Sir John Gayre, was 
Lord Mayor of London. No 
mushroom house this, eager to 
extend its credit by means of cut 
stone and ornamented pilasters, or 
to flaunt its wares in the face of 
the public through plate - glass 
windows, or reflect the faces of 
dupes in French polished mahogany 
counters and brass knobs and rails. 
It was quite enough satisfaction 
for any man to know himself in 
the books of the firm, without look- 
ing upon his own distorted likeness 
in shining furniture and glittering 
lacquer. 

Gayres were by no means anxi- 
ous to open accounts ‘on the usual 
terms;’ indeed, their terms, ac- 
cording to modern ideas, were most 
unusual, They did not care even 
for the ‘best bills? upon the whole 
they preferred that bills of all sorts 
and descriptions should be nego- 
tiated elsewhere, and he would 
have been a rash man who had 
ventured to ask Gayres’ manager 
to discount even the finest mercan- 
tile paper. 

Conservative in their ideas of 
trade, though, following civic tra- 
ditions, perhaps somewhat inde- 
pendent and radical in politics, 
Gayres’ idea of banking was emi- 
nently primitive. According to 
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the traditions of their house a 
banker was a man of substance 
and repute, who took care of 
money for his customers. Gayres 
professed to do little more than 
this. Like their predecessors the 
Lombards, they could sometimes, 
though rarely, be induced to ac- 
commodate a well-known customer; 
but the whole transaction was 
fenced about with such forms and 
ceremonies, prefaced by such de- 
tails, and requiring such an ex- 
penditure of time, legal advice, 
and thought, that ‘the business’ 
was, as a rule, transferred to 
some house accustomed to more 
rough-and-ready methods of pro- 
cedure. 


Time, to Messrs. Gayre, Delone, 
Eyles, and Gayre, might have re- 


presented eternity, to judge from © 


the deliberation of their move- 
ments, To take, say, one hun- 
dred pounds in five notes over 


their old Spanish mahogany occu- ° 


pied more time than the cashing 
of ten thousand might at Glyn’s. 

But then Gayres looked down 
on Glyn’s, as it did on Child's, 
Gayres represented itself as being 
more respectable than any other 
banking-house in London. 

‘Nell Gwynne banked there, 
did she? said a Gayre, long and 
long anterior to the date at which 
this story opens ; ‘and Childs are 
proud of the fact, are they? I 
wouldn’t have let the hussy set 
foot across our threshold.’ 


Which remark may give the 


key to Gayres’ policy. Respect- 
able, decorous, sound. If you had 
wound Gayres up at any minute 
in the twenty-four hours, enough 
would have been forthcoming to 


satisfy everybody and leave a 
balance. 


Yes, even in the year 1874, 
when the Gayre in whose veins 
flowed the blood of all the Gayres 
since 1647, when John Gayre 
was Lord Mayor, to say nothing of 
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anterior generations, laid down his 
claret, and astonished his guest by 
declaring his sister had married Sir 
Geoffrey Chelston. 

As has been said, banks had 
come and banks had gone, and, it 
may be added, banks were going; 
but Gayres’ knew no anxiety as 
regarded its financial position. 
The heads of the firm had not 
appropriated their customers’ title- 
deeds—a favourite furm of latter- 
day banking dishonesty; the se- 
curity on which their good money 
lay at interest they had- never 
found need to mortgage. All their 
business lives for a couple of cen- 
turies, at least, they had been quiet, 
honest, orderly people, living well 
within their income, owing no man 
more than they could conveniently 
pay, eschewing speculation, hold- 
ing aloof from the railway and 
other manias, that beggared and 
crippled so many large houses in 
the years preceding the great 
show in Hyde Park. 

And yet Gayres’ was not what 
it had once been. It could not 
have counted down guineas with 
some of the great banks, as it 
might formerly. The principals 
had not gone on with the world; 
and so the world, which latterly 
has got into the habit of travelling 
very fast indeed, made no scraple 
about leaving Gayres’ behind. 
Some even of their titled customers, 
finding the old bank allowed them 
no interest on balances, were con- 
tracting a nasty habit of transfer- 
ring two or three thousand pounds 
at a time to the London and West- 
minster, or National Provincial, or 
any other great bank in the habit 
of being more considerate. They 
kept their accounts still at the ‘ old 
shop,’ which once hung out a tor- 
toise for its sign ; but even country 
squires and Tory noblemen were 
learning a few things their ancestors 
aamk to be ignorant of, and 
seemed as anxious and greedy to 
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make a ‘tenner’ as a lad to toss 
for tarts. 

City wags occasionally suggested 
it would be the most fitting of all 
fitting things if Gayres’ were to 
hunt up the old tortoise out of 
their cellars, and hang it in the 
sun. Scoffers declared ‘ Gayres’ 
was the slowest coach going in the 
City.” They wondered why, if 
Gayres’ would not amalgamate 
with a bank that ‘ had some life in 
it,’ it did not shut up, and cut the 
City altogether ? 

‘And there is only this one 
fellow left, and he not married,’ 
was the remark generally made. 
‘Why, he must be as rich as a 
Jew ;’ which did not happen to be 
the case. Mr. Gayre was well off, 
very well off, but he could not be 
called a millionaire, for all that. 

Nicholas Gayre came of a stock 
more famous for saving money than 
making it. To pitch thousands 
about, to see gold flung recklessly 
into this venture and that, would 
have seemed criminal in the eyes 
of men who esteemed riches a 
possession to be desired, more 
especially when accompanied by a 
good name. Thus, if they had lost 
little or nothing, they had not 
made fortunes in a day, like their 
neighbonrs up and down the street. 
They took few measures to extend 
their connection; and so it occa- 
sionally happened that, as the 
heads of a family died off, the 
younger branches carried their ac- 
counts elsewhere. 

Banking, in a word, had changed 
its character, and as Gayres’ re- 
fused to veer round at the bidding 
of the banking world, the old house 
came gradually to be pushed up 
into a quiet business corner, like a 
dowager at a ball, ‘whose dancing 
days are over.’ 

But it was while Jeremy Gayre 
and his son Joshua—whose name 
figured at the tail-end of the firm 
—were the actual heads of a house 
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in which Delone and Eyles had 
long ceased to be anything save 
sleeping partners, that a blow 
was dealt, sufficient to have de- 
stroyed a business built on any other 
foundation than the rock of hon- 
esty. 

First, Delone elected to be paid 
out, and then Eyles. For long 
previously they had both been 
drawing the full share of the profits, 
and when the opportunity occurred 
they gladly said, paraphrasing the 
words of the Prodigal Son, ‘ Give 
us the portion that falleth to us.’ 
Unlike the prodigal, however, they 
did not waste their money in 
riotous living ; they bought estates, 
and went into mining and other 
speculations, and added to their 
store, and married heiresses, and 
took up their position among the 
first in the land, while Gayres’ was 
left with a decreasing business and 
a reduced capital. Well was it for 
the bank that the principal in the 
firm always lived, not merely 
well within his income, but so as 
to save largely out of it. Jeremy 
Gayre was, indeed, one to have 
satisfied the author of Banks and 
Banking, who thus drew, in pen 
and ink, a type of a class now well- 
nigh extinct : 

‘He’ (i.e. a banker of the old 
school) ‘ bore little resemblance to 
his modern successor. He was a 
man of serious manners, plain ap- 
parel, the steadiest conduct, and a 
rigid observer of formalities. As 
you looked in his face you could 
read, in intelligible characters, that 
the ruling maxim of his life, the 
one to which he turned all his 
thoughts and by which he shaped 
all his actions, was, that he who 
could be trusted with the money 
of other men should look as if he 
deserved the trust, and be an 
ostensible pattern to society of 
probity, exactness, frugality, and 
decorum. He lived, if not the 
whole of the year, at least the 
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greater part of the year, at his 
banking-house; was punctual to 
the hours of business, and always 
to be found at his desk. The 
fashionable society at the West- 
end of the town and the amuse- 
ments of high life he never dreamed 
of enjoying.’ 

Times, even during the noonday 
of Mr. Jeremy Gayre’s existence, 
had changed so far that few mer- 
chants in a large way of business 
resided on their City premises. 
The upper portions of their houses 
could be utilised much more prafit- 
ably, it had been found, than as 
mere dwellings; and Mr. Gayre, 
who understood the full import of 
that old Scotch saw which tells how 
‘many a little maks a mickle,’ 
when he married let off part of 


the Lombard-street establishment, © 


moved ‘ west of Temple Bar,’ and 
took up his abode in one of the 
old roomy houses in Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 


There was no Embankment then, 


or thought of one. At‘high tide 
the water came lapping up to the 
railings at the bottom of the street ; 
and, save at the Strand end, there 
was no exit. Cabs and vans did 
not go tearing and rattling over 
the pavement, as is the case now ; 
and the dwelling Mr. Gayre bought 
was as quiet as though it had been 
situated in some retired City court. 

When in good course of time 
Joshua Gayre, the son, took unto 
himself a wife, he set up house- 
keeping in Brunswick - square, 
where four sons and one daughter 
were born and bred. Of these 
four sons, Jeremy, the eldest, died 
before he came of age. Edwin in 
due time went into the bank, in 
which, while still young, he was 
associated as partner. John elect- 
ed to take orders ; and, in compli- 
ance with the bent of the youngest 
son’s inclinations, a commission was 
bought for Nicholas in a cavalry 


regiment. 
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The three were all good men 
and true. They sowed no crops 
of wild oats for their father and 
themselves to reap. Edwin took 
kindly to banking, John to the 
Church, Nicholas to the army. 
The latter rose rapidly in the ser- 
vice ; he went through the Crimean 
campaign ; and his regiment, crown- 
ed with distinction, had returned 
to England, when the Indian 
Mutiny broke out, and it was 
again ordered off to the East. 

Five years elapsed before young 
Gayre, wlio had fought his way to 
the rank of colonel, saw his native 
country once more ; then he came 
back in obedience to a summons 
from his father. 

Great trouble had fallen upon 
the head of the now elderly banker. 
Edwin was dead, and Margaret 
had left her husband. Mr. Gayre 
did not see how the Lombard- 
street business was to be carried 


* on without help, necessitated by 


the state of his own broken health. 

Should he. take a partner, or 
amalgamate with some other firm ? 
or would Nicholas leave the army, 
and fill the place left vacant by 
the death of his elder brother? 
Nicholas took a week to consider, 
and then, to his father’s infinite 
joy, signified his willingness to 
devote himself to commerce. 

With a clear head and a stout 
heart he set to work to master the 
mysteries and ifitricacies of bank- 
ing; and if Gayres’ had been a 
different establishment, one in 
which the energies of an active 
man could have found full scope, 
there can be little question he 
would in the commercial world 
have risen to eminence. 

But without changing entirely 
the lines on which the business 
had hitherto been conducted, he 
soon saw it would be vain to at- 
tempt to make the old bank a 
monetary power in the City. It 
might preserve its character for 





unspotted respectability, and for a 
long time be made still to return 
a fine income; but no great finan- 
cial future could be hoped for a 
house which had voluntarily drop- 
ped behind in the commercial 
race, and wilfully shut its eyes 
to the great changes for good 
or for evil being permanently 
wrought by steam, electricity, 
loxury, limited liability, the de- 
struction of old landmarks, the 
extravagance of the Upper Ten, and, 
in the lower stratum of society, the 
determination of Jack to be as 
good as his master. 

All this did not trouble Mr. 
Nicholas Gayre to any very great 
extent ; and yet it would be idle to 
deny that it was a disappointed 
man who, leaning over the railings 
in Hyde Park on that May day 
when Mr. Arbery’s bay mare in- 
dulged in such wild antics, saw 
Susan: Drummond for the first 
time. When he unbuckled his 
sword and took up the pen, when 
he exchanged the saddle for a seat 
in his father’s office, there can 
be no question he relinquished a 
great deal; but till he tried the 
experiment he fancied he should 
be able to find sufficient excitement 
in the heart of the City to com- 
pensate him, in part at least, for 
the career in which, when he 
abandoned it, he had so rapidly 
been rising to distinction. 

By degrees he learnt he and his 
people were not made of the stuff 
out of which, at this time of the 
world’s history, celebrated finan- 
ciers are fashioned. The game 
was to be played, but not by him. 
Great things were possible, but 
not to Nicholas Gayre ; and so, feel- 
ing he was out of the running, he 
moe quietly aside and watched 

the mercantile game, where, as 8 
rule, the stakes were power or 
poverty, wealth or bankruptcy, a 
baronetcy or outlawry, with a cer- 
tain cynical pleasure he might not 
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have derived from the contempla- 
tion of greater things, 

Never, perhaps, in the history 
of the City of London was there a 
better time for observing the hu- 
mours of commercial speculation 
than the years immediately follow- 
ing his introduction to business 
life. 

The wild speculation, the reck- 
less private expenditure, the sud- 
den madness of all classes; the 
swamping of little men, the ab- 
sorption of small concerns into 
large, the wholesale annexation of 
many Naboths’ vineyards in order 
that the great houses might have 
even ‘larger gardens of herbs’; 
the pulling down and the rearing 
up; the pomp, the pride, the ex- 
travagance ; the belief that the tide 
of apparent prosperity, then run- 
ning so strong, would never turn— 
these things, and many more of the 
same kind, were for a time—only 
a short time, though—stopped by 
the collapse of ’66. 

In one minute, as it seemed, the 
Corner House tottered and crashed 
in; and for a while banks kept fail- 
ing, firms stopping, old-established 
businesses tottering. Throughout 
the whole of England—from or- 
phans who were left penniless, 
from widows stripped of their in- 
comes, from country rectory and 
hall and cottage—arose an exceed- 
ing bitter cry of ‘ mourning and 
desolation and woe.’ 

*See the end of these men, 
Nicholas,’ said old Mr. Gayre to his 
son. The prosperity of many a 
mushroom concern had tried the 
banker’s faith—indeed, it is not 
too much to say there were times 
when he felt he ‘had washed 
his hands in innocency in vain ;’ 
but now, as he looked at the 
commercial ruin hastened by the 
collapse of the Corner House, he 
shook his head gravely. ‘“I have 
seen the wicked in great power,” he. 
quoted, ‘“and spreading himself 
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like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed 
away, and, lo, he was not: yea, 
I sought him, but he could not be 
found.” We have great cause for 
thankfulness,’ added Mr. Gayre, 
after a moment's pause ; and truly 
such was the case. 

Weighed in the balance of that 
terrible panic, Gayres’ were not 
found wanting. Every security 


was safe in the strong-room; the 
bank needed no help—anay, it found 
itself able to give assistance ; 
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through the ordeal it passed in 
quiet triamph ; and yet, eight years 
later, Mr. Nicholas Gayre could not 
be regarded as a perfectly contented 
man. 

His being a nature which co- 
veted success, it was scarcely to be 
expected he should feel satisfied 
with having merely compassed 
safety. ‘And yet,’ as he himself 
remarked, ‘safety is a very good 
thing when it means the posses- 
sion of a comfortable income.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURES 
(FRENCH). 


Avy one who has listened to the 
croaking of French frogs through 
a summer night will feel that 
there was some excuse for the 
chitelaine in old times, who kept 
the peasants out of their beds 
when she was ill, to beat the 
ponds with sticks; for in these 
days of equality, when no one 
interferes with the frogs, and they 
can croak as they please, night is 
made hideous for people who live 
near ponds or marshy ground. 


But in the dusk of evening, 
when the soft dark shadows are 
falling, and the old chateau up 
above is beginning to glimmer 
with lights, there is something 
wild and romantic in that harsh 


music. It takes one back a hun- 
dred years or two, and reminds 
one how old France is, with all 
her young ideas. Her history 
still lives in these silent country 
places, where, far from Paris or 
any large town, the frogs croak, 
the owls hoot, the high-roofed 
towers stand up against the 
solemn evening sky. The pea- 
sants, grave and practical, with 
their quaint words and ways and 
superstitions, not caring much 
what the Government is, provided 
it gives them peace, are part of 
that old France too. They are 
free, but they work as hard now 
as they did a hundred years ago. 
Now it is for themselves, not 
their masters; that is the only 
difference. 


In the low ground of the park 
at Maulévrier there were two or 
three ponds Jeading one into 
another by rush-choked chan- 
nels, the peaceful home of hun- 
dreds of frogs. These ponds were 
in a lonely place, down to the 
right of the avenue that led from 
the chateau to the village. They 
were haunted by rats and water- 
fowl; the ground about them was 
marshy and useless. 

Madame de Maulévrier had an 
economical soul, and made as 
much profit on her land as she 
could, without spending much 
money. Most of the park was 
cultivated; the south-west slopes 
were turned into vineyards, the 
rest was divided into patches of 
wheat and maize, and other crops, 
while the part near the buildings 
was planted with apple and cherry 
trees, and a flock of sheep found 
their living among the rough wild 
grass that remained in the avenue 
under the green ‘charmilles,’ or al- 
leys of clipped elms, that stretched 
across the park in every direction. 

One of Madame de Maulévrier’s 
friends had lately given her a pair 
of Muscovy ducks, which took up 
their abode on the ponds. They 
had a little wooden house on the 
bank, where Mrs. Duck was ex- 
pected to lay her eggs. But she 
preferred laying them among the 
rushes, in a place chosen by her- 
self; the consequence was that 
the water-rats had an egg for 
breakfast every morning. This 
made Madame de Maulévrier very 
angry, and she ordered her farm 
people to catch the ducks every 
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night and shut them up in their 
house. 

It was a still cool June even- 
ing, and the scene would have 
delighted a French painter; so 
the one spectator thought, as he 
leaned against a tree, with his 
arms folded, and enjoyed it. The 
sky was gray and silver and gold, 
with great soft lakes of clear and 
limpid blue. The broad shin- 
ing surface of the pond mirrored 
the soft colours faithfully, except 
where the rushes stood up in 
slender groups, a bold frog or 
two croaking among their stalks, 
or the white duck made great 
rippling circles as she swam round 
and round to escape her persecu- 
tors ; a man in a broad straw hat 
and a blouse, wading waist-deep 
among the rushes, and a woman, 
also dressed in blue, with a round 
white cap, and a long willow 
branch in her hand with which 
she lashed the water now and 
then, crying out, ‘Ah, cane!’ in 
a monotonous musical drawl. In 
the background the lines of gray- 
green poplars and willows just 
rustled in the evening air, their 
leaves showing as they whispered 
the faintest silvery sheen. . The 
peasant-woman’s little girl of two 
years old, with a round brown 
face, and black eyes staring, a 
small white cap covering her 
hair, and a blue frock down to 
her heels, stood grasping some 
railings on the near side of the 
pond, watching her mother with 
@ rapt interest that led her to 
creep nearer and nearer to the 
water's edge. 

Presently the duck glided into 
the: rushes, and her pursuers 
moved cautiously along the bank 
to the further pond. The looker- 
on seemed at first to have some 
idea of following them, but his 
dark melancholy eyes rested on 
the ehild, and he remained stand- 
ing where he was. The splash of 


the long willow wand was heard 
again in the next reach of shining 
water: ‘Ah, cane!’ came, softened 
by distance, and the frogs near 
the bank where the young man 
and the child were standing began 
suddenly to croak in chorus. The 
little girl joined her voice to 
theirs, and burst out crying plain- 
tively, for she could no longer see 
even her mother’s head over the 
forest of rushes. A momentary 
look of vexation crossed her com- 
panion’s face: his next impulse 
brought him to the child’s side. 
He stooped down, and took her 
small brown hand in his. 

‘Come, little one,. you must 
not cry. Your mother will be 
back soon.’ The child stared at 


-him in an amazement that con- 
quered her terrors. Presently, as 
he stood high above her in the 
grass, she clutched at a button 
_of his tan leggings, and, holding 
tight on to this refuge, began to 


chatter in her broken patois. 

He looked down at her at first 
with a faint dreamy smile, of 
which even this little uncivilised 
creature felt the sweetness. Then 
his face became grave, and his 
eyes wandered away again across 
the water. At last the man and 
woman were returning in triumph. 
Marie Mingot, smiling satirically, 
was carrying the duck by her 
long white wings. 

‘ Ah, voyons!’ said she. ‘What 
good have you done yourself by 
giving us all this trouble !—Merci 
bien, monsieur le Marquis! That 
child is a little fool: she must 
be always with her mother. Viens 
ici, Jeannette ! 

She and her assistant had a 
few remarks to make on the 
business in hand. If madame 
la Marguise would have these 
ducks caught every evening, she 
must send a few more people 
down to do it. Voila! Monsieur 
le Marquis had seen for himself 
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what an affair it was. He listened 
without much concern, and pre- 
sently began to stroll away up 
the hill, while the peasants with 
the child moved slowly off in the 
direction of the farm where they 
lived. The frogs resumed their 
concert with much spirit ds soon as 
these human intruders were gone. 

A few yards up the hill, M. 
de Maulévrier met his mother, 
a small plainly-dressed woman, 
with a severely handsome face. 
He made her stop to look at the 
fading western sky, the soft re- 
fined tints of the landscape. 

*I assure you,’ he said, ‘just 
now, when Jean and Marie were 
~ chasing the ducks round the 
pond, it was a scene worthy of 
Corot or Millet.’ 

‘I don’t share your admiration 
for those people, my dear friend,’ 
said Madame de Maulévrier. ‘ Did 
they catch the ducks? That is the 
question.’ 

‘Certainly. Did any bird or 
beast ever defy la Mingot? They 
are safe in the house, and you will 
have your egg to-morrow morning.’ 

* Very well.’ 

Madame de Maulévrier took 
her son’s arm, and they walked 
together towards the chateau, the 
tall grey roofs of which rose 
among the trees not far off. 
Coming up near the west side 
of the house, which faced north 
and south, they passed out of the 
park by a gate into a wild sort of 
garden, with beds of geraniums 
and roses on a wide lawn belted 
with trees and shrubberies, sweep- 
ing green slopes falling to the 
park wall of white crumbly stone. 
To the south, beyond the alleys 
of the park, the view ended in a 
broad dark mass of forest, which 
stretched away over the hills for 
miles. Madame de Maulévrier 
sat down on her favourite bench, 
which stood near the edge of 
this lawn, under an old lime-tree, 
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whose flowers were just begin- 
ning to breathe sweetness in the 
air. Two nightingales were sing- 
ing a duet in the shrubbery,among 
the acacias and laurels and young 
drooping fir-trees. Here Gérard 
de Maulévrier had sat with his 
mother thousands of times since 
the day that she carried him out 
in her arms, that first baby with 
his dark eyes, so much dearer to 
her than any that had followed 
him. He was now a man of five- 
and-twenty, tall, dark, and pale, 
with a long brown moustache, 
and an air of distinguished grace 
which somehow blended with his 
melancholy, and made it seem 
only natural.’ Some: people said 
he was a man of the last century, 
born out of his time; but these 
were not the people who knew 
him best. Not that he had any 
very intimate friends ; his mother’s 
claims upon him were too large 
to leave a fair share for any one 
else. It was a great pity for 
Gérard. But Madame de Mau- 
lévrier of course did not see that ; 
and he submitted, for he was 
gentle, and loved his mother. 

*Now let us finish our talk,’ 
said the Marquise. ‘You under- 
stood all I was saying before 
dinner, and agreed with me, 
There are two things to be con- 
sidered, our party and our family. 
The same rule holds good in both 
cases. Here am I, unfortunate 
woman, with four sons, an income 
of 40,000 francs, and a house of 
this size. It is impossible that 
more than one of you should 
marry, and for that we must ar- 
range things prudently.’ 

Madame de Maulévrier seldom 
did her sons the honour of con- 
sulting them. She generally gave 
her orders, and was obeyed with- 
out question. To-day there was 
a slight hesitation in her manner, 
though her words were positive 
enough. She was looking rather 
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anxiously at Gérard, who was 
—— forward, his eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

‘Oui, ma mére,’ he said, with a 
slight sigh. 

‘About your brothers it does 
not matter,’ Madame de Maulé- 
vrier went on. ‘They have their 
profession, their little allowance ; 
they can be here as much as they 
please. They must consent tomy 
arrangements, How can you live 
here, how can you marry, without 
some family sacrifice? In these 
times a young man is much better 
without a wife, unless, like you, 
he is the head of the house. What 
are you thinking of? Are you 
pitying your brothers ? 

‘My brothers are such good 


boys,’ said Gérard, ‘that they . 


would give up everything to me 
without a single grimace. I do 
not like these arrangements. But, 
of course, for the king, and for 


one’s family, a sacrifice has to be © 


made. Only, my dear mother, 
why should I be the one to bene- 
fit by it? 

* Because you are in your right 
place, and will remain there. And 
when the Maulévriers have been 
Gérard, fils de Gérard, for so 
many generations, do you think 
I am going to let you break the 
chain? Besides, my friend, what 
would become of you if you did 
not marry? You to live on here, 
with no interests, growing older 
and older, a mere useless bro- 
ther, while Victor's or Léon’s 
children tyrannised over every- 

ing! No, not while I live!’ 

‘I should be a useless hanger- 
on, you are right,’ said Gérard, 
sadly. ‘I must marry, then. But 
I suppose there is no hurry. I 
may wait—to find a woman that 
I can love, and who will be a 
good daughter to you? 

Madame de Maulévrier looked 
a little disturbed, and did not at 
once reply to this speech. 
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‘I wish you would be reason- 
able,’ she said presently, ‘and 
more like your father. He had 
the best heart in the world, and 
we were the closest of friends. 
But that nonsense of love before 

iage was never so much as 
dreamt of in ourdays. Leave that 
to the poets, my poor Gérard, and 
to people without breeding or 
self-control. Or, if you must have 
this little amusement, fall in love 
at once with Mademoiselle de 
Brye’ 

‘ Mademoiselle de Brye !’ 

‘Certainly. Who else? 

Madame de Maulévrier and her 
son had had conversations before 
on this subject, but they had 
never gone quite so far, or become 
so painfully practical. 

Gérard first frowned, then smiled 
incredulously. His mother was 
looking at him with a sort of im- 
perious impatience. 

‘ But—Mademoiselle de Brye !’ 
he repeated. ‘She is a child, is 
she not? Pardon, ma mére—but 
hers is the last name that would 
have occurred to me.’ 

‘That is strange enough,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier, ‘ when I 
have known for years that my son 
would and could marry no one 
else. She is an only child ; their - 
lands join ours; it will be an ad- 
vantage to them as well as to us. 
We can meet them on equal terms 
—I think of that, if you do not. 
Perhaps you would prefer marry- 
ing the daughter of some nouveau 
riche—some man who began life 
behind a counter? You will be 
the first Maulévrier who has dis- 
tinguished himself in that way. 
The family of Brye is as old as our 
own. They are excellent people.’ 

‘Excellent people !’ repeated 
Gérard, in despairing acquies- 
cence. 

After a few minutes of silence 
Madame de Maulévrier got up, 
and walked towards the broad 
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flight of stone steps, stained with 
brown moss, which led to the 
garden door of the chateau. Be- 
fore she reached them she turned 
round, and with the same steady 
firm step came back to Gérard. © 

‘Are you the first person,’ she 
said, ‘who has had to give up his 
own fancies for the good of his 
family? We cannot get rid of our 
duties in this world, You young 
people talk of happiness in your 
childish way. I tell you it is only 
to be found in doing one’s duty. 
Come! Are you going to sit mo- 
ping here all the evening, my son? 

Gérard roused himself at once, 
got up, and kissed his mother’s 
hand. She did not give him any 
embrace in return, or speak to 
him again as he followed her into 
the house. 

Mademoiselle de Brye was put 
aside for that evening. The Mar- 
quise sat and knitted in her large 
arm-chair, near a window of the 
great cold-looking salon. Gérard 
read out articles from the Union 
and the Figaro. Over the darken- 
ing fields and woods brooded the 
deep silence of the country, broken 
only by the frogs as they croaked 
their evening hymn. 


CHAPTER II. 
TEE MARQUIS AND HIS TUTOR. 


THERE were many things that 
united to make Gérard de Mau- 
lévrier sad. For instance, he had 
a passionate love for his country, 
but it was that of a Catholic and 
a Legitimist; and he had not the 
hopefulness which makes some of 
his party smile when they read 
in some well-informed newspaper 
that their cause is dead and 
buried. He had been terribly 
grieved, when quite a lad, by his 
mother’s refusal to let him go and 
fight the Germans ; the boy, with 


all his gentleness, was a soldier by 
nature ; and the whole story of 
that war, which he was obliged 
to watch from a distance, was a 
wound to his spirit that had never 
been healed. Since those days he 
had served his year in the army 
like other young men, and would 
gladly have made it his profession, 
but Madame de Maulévrier, to 
whom this had been a year of 
misery, refused her consent, and 
insisted on his living at home, 
That life, except in the sporting 
season, was a very monotonous 
one. Gérard’s brothers wondered 
how he could endure it. Two of 
them were in the army, and the 
youngest was in the navy. They 
admired their eldest brother, but 
had not much in common with 
him, and all three had a whole- 
some awe of their mother, to 
whom modern ideas of spoiling 
one’s children were quite un- 
known. 

Gérard was happy with his mo- 
ther, who gave him all the love in 
her heart. She had not wanted 
the others. It seemed right and 
natural that everything should be 
given upto him. Yet, in his low- 
spirited moments, which were 
many, the young Marquis thought 
himself an unfortunate man. 
Their poverty tried him then— 
the difficulty of keeping up a 
great place like Maulévrier, in 
the roughest and simplest way, 
on an income not much exceeding 
1500/. a year. Madame de Mau- 
lévrier managed this, however, 
and a good deal more besides, to 
which the curé of her village could 
have borne witness, Gérard had 
not much to do with it ; yet, when 
he thought of these things, they 
troubled him. And now he was 
to marry Mademoiselle de Brye. 

He lay awake that night with 
& new oppression on his mind, a 
new anxiety, a new cause of end- 
less ennui. To do him justice, he 
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did not forget to be sorry for the 
girl who was to marry him. Of 
course there was no escape, no 
way out of it; his mother would 
arrange it all, probably without 
consulting him any more. There 
was only one hope, that Monsieur 
and Madame de Brye would not 
consider him a sufficiently good 
match for their daughter. But 
no, his mother had most likely 
sounded them already. So Gérard 
resigned himself, yawned several 
times, went to sleep, and slept till 
the sun had long been pouring in 
through the chinks of his shutters, 
and his coffee was waiting for him 
on the table. 

Every morning, summer and 
winter, Madame de Maulévrier 
went to the seven o'clock mass at 
the village church. She did not 
expect her son to go with her; 
every one at the chateau was in- 
dependent till eleven o'clock, when 
the breakfast bell rang. To be 
late or absent then, or at dinner, 
was a serious crime. Till eleven 
the Marquise was always busy with 
housekeeping or farming, or some 
benevolent work. She and her 
son seldom met before breakfast, 
for Gérard often spent the morn- 
ing reading or writing in his own 
room. 

This morning he was restless, 
and went out early, taking a short 
cut to the village through a corner 
of the park where they were mak- 
ing hay. It was a brilliant June 
day, the air dazzlingly clear, the 
sky shining deep blue behind the 
motionless trees—one of those 
faultless days that seem to have 
found their way from Paradise 
into this world of disturbed wea- 
ther, of clouds and storms, and 
disappointments. Gérard was 
much influenced by weather, but 
even this sunshine could not give 
any hopeful life to the idea of 
Mademoiselle de Brye. She had 
been educated at a Paris convent, 


and he had not seen her since she 
was a child ; but it was impossible 
—impossible—that the daughter 
of Monsieur and Madame de Brye 
should be interesting. 

This young man had made his 
own romantic ideal of a wife. She 
was to be beautiful and stately 
and gracious; religious, and yet 
liberal-minded—for Gérard’s reli- 
gion was rather of the dilettante 
kind ; such a perfect friend, that 
her husband could tell her every 
thought of. his heart without fear 
of being misjudged or misunder- 
stood. Gérard had once confided 
some of these ideas to his next 
brother, Victor, who, with a fine 
knowledge of the world, had 
smiled, and asked whether it was 


-possible that such a woman exist- 


ed. These cynical notions were 
horrible to Gérard, and since then 
he had kept his visions to him- 


self. It was true that, as he grew 


older, and now and then saw 
young ladies who had points of 
resemblance with each other, but 
none with his ideal, he began to 
think that perhaps he should 
never meet with her, and in that 
case he would never marry. But 
now duty, and that stern power 
of fact which is always waiting to 
pounce upon the happy sleeper 
and shake him out of his dreams, 
had come to Gérard in the shape 
of his mother, saying, ‘You must 
marry Mademoiselle de Brye.’ 

He stopped a few minutes in 
the meadow to talk to the mowers 
—picturesque fellows, who tra- 
velled from place to place for 
work, with their dark southern 
faces, blue linen clothes hanging 
loose on their lanky frames, and 
enormous brown rush hats worked 
with scarlet braid. One of them, 
the wag of the party, kept the 
others laughing whenever they 
stopped to whet their scythes, 
Gérard half wished he could 
change places with that light- 
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hearted fellow, full of his country 
jokes, which yet had nothing 
coarse or unpleasant about them. 
After standing there among the 
freshly-cut grass for a few minutes, 
and enjoying a laugh, which 
did him good, and made him 
forget his fate for the moment, 
Gérard wished them good-day 
and left them, going rather more 
cheerfully on his way to the vil- 
lage. 
Maulévrier was a long strag- 
gling place, the centre of life to 
a wild, lonely, wooded country. 
The houses were scattered prettily 
among orchards and small fields, 
and a bright stream, crossed by 
two or three bridges, ran winding 
through the village, reflecting 
rows of willows and poplars, and 
turning a mill at the end. The 
church stood on high ground, 
above the road and the stream. 
It had a tower and low wooden 
spire at the west end. The hill- 
side was covered with small crosses, 
many of which were hung with 
bead-wreaths and immortelles. 
Near the broad steps stood a tall 
iron crucifix, looking down upon 
the road. Just opposite the church- 
yard, a green barred gate, always 
open, led into the garden of the 
Presbytére. A trellised walk of 
vines went straight up to the door, 
and then branched off into a ve- 
randah along the front of the 
house, where the sun shone through 
the vine-leaves on a worn stone 
pavement, and a small table and 
chairs stood by the curé’s study- 
window. There was a square of 
vegetables and fruit-trees on each 
side of the garden, divided by the 
neatest little gravel paths, and 
bordered with rows of white and 
tiger lilies, and pink roses in lo 

sprays and clusters. The house- 
door opened into a narrow pas- 
sage painted blue, on one side of 
which was the study, lined with 
book-shelves ; on the other, the 


bare little dining-room. Alto- 
gether there was something warm 
and smiling and sunny about the 
Presbytére ; it looked like a home 
of studious peace. A large white 
cat with long hair was lying on 
the doorstep ; she got up, with an 
air of dignified ease, to welcome 
the young Marquis. Her master, 
hearing footsteps, called out from 
the study, 

*Is that you, Gérard? Come 
in, my child.’ 

The Curé of Maulévrier was a 
remarkable man in the province. 
He had a story, but no one quite 
knew what it was. Some strange 
circumstances, it was plain, must 
have brought him into that lonely 
village and kept him there, for he 
was not of the stuff of which 
country priests are usually made. 
He was a scholar and a man of 
the world, though for the twenty 
years of his life here he had been 
a hermit, avoiding every one but 
his own people. He had acted as 
tutor to Madame de Maulévrier’s 
sons; Gérard, in fact, had had 
no other, for his mother could not 
bring herself to send him to col- 
lege. But she knew that his 
education, as far as books went, 
was quite safe in Monsieur Oli- 
vier’s hands; and, for the rest, 
she had a perfect confidence in 
herself and in Gérard’s natural 
tastes. 

The Curé rose up from behind 
his desk, and held out his hand 
to Gérard with a hearty greeting. 
He was a tall thin man of fifty- 
five, with curly gray hair, a long 
nose, and quick pleasant dark 
eyes. After wishing him good- 
morning, Gerard sat down in one 
of the hard wooden chairs and 
stared at the red tiled floor. 

‘Well, my friend, have you 
had bad dreams?’ said the Curé. 

‘I wish it was only a dream,’ 
said Gérard, looking up. ‘ You 
know all about it, monsieur, no 
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doubt—the torment that is in 
store forme, I cannot be left in 
I must marry—you pro- 
bably know that I am to marry 
Mademoiselle de Brye.’ 

‘I neither hear nor understand 
you,’ said the Curé, ‘when you 
speak in that tone of a young 
lad ’ 


y:. 

Gérard blushed scarlet and did 
not answer. 

‘I will just remark in passing,’ 
said Monsieur Olivier, ‘ that the 
young lady is charming—far too 
good for a young fellow without 
manners, like you.’ 

‘ Ah, I don’t doubt that in the 
least,’ said Gérard. ‘But my 
present wish is, not to marry at 
all.’ 

*That must be a great grief to 
madame your mother, who has 
arranged everything for years past 
with a view to your iage.’ 

‘Yes, know. Iam to beking 
of everything. Victor, Léon, and 
Jules are to give up all their 
rights to me ; they are to have no 
fortune, are not to marry, are in 
fact to be sacrificed, that I may 
have all. I detest it!’ exclaimed 
Gérard, starting up and begin- 
ning to walk about the room. 

* What is it that you detest, my 
friend? said M. Olivier, leaning 
his chin on his hand, and watch- 
ing his former pupil with a faint 
smile. 

‘The whole thing. And espe- 
cially this hateful cheating of the 
law. That says we are to divide 
the property equally. I am right, 
am I not? That is the law of 
France. What business then have 
we with these family arrange- 
ments ? 

‘ The Code Napoléon—yes, that 
is no doubt the law of France,’ 
a ‘But you will 
not eating the law, for le 
are allowed to sauuee. ale 
succession if they choose, And 
if madame your mother wishes 


it, your brothers will agree to 
do it.’ 
‘It is very hard on them,’ said 
érard 


* Now, consider a little. Look 
at the plain facts, and do not dis- 
tract me by marching about like a 

2 

Gérard threw himself into his 
chair again. ‘I know the plain 
facts well enough, dear monsieur,’ 
he said with a sigh. ‘My mother 
has often explained them to me.’ 

‘Hear them once more,’ said 
the Curé. ‘Madame de Maulév- 
rier has managed the estate up 
to this time, through many diffi- 
culties. She has done her best 
—you little know, you lazy selfish 
boy, all that madame your mother 
has done. But still, if the pro- 
perty is to be divided into four 
parts, it will have to be sold; 
there is no other way. You will 
none of you have enough to marry 
on, your old family will die out, 
you will be parted from the old 
place whose name you have borne 
for ten centuries, the Church and 
the King will lose one of their 
strongholds, and they have too 
few! Well, Gérard, I knew a 
family in the South whose cir- 
cumstances were the same. There 
were four young men—their par- 
ents were both dead. I need not 
go into the whole story—but they 
chose the youngest to marry, and 
gave up all their claims to him. 
They are old men now, but their 
respectable family still exists in 
the old house of their fathers.’ 

‘ The youngest married, you say. 
Then why—’ began Gérard, and 
paused. 

* Your mother’s heart clings to 
you, said the Curé, gravely. 
‘What is this new rage against 
marrying? Suppose that the lady 
proposed to you was the very 
person you admired beyond all 
others—would you be so anxious 
then, my friend, to screen your- 
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self behind the injury done to 
your brothers ? 

‘You make me out very base,’ 
said Gérard, half indignantly. 

‘Not at all. Only very young. 
And young people are apt to 
think that there is nothing in the 
world but themselves and their 
happiness. You wish Victor or 
Léon to marry this lady, who is 
too good for any of you, and be- 
cause you transfer your rights to 
him, you will think yourself a 
hero of self-sacrifice. We are all 
alike, my poor Gérard.’ 

The young man was flushed, 
and moved uneasily; but there 
was something in M. Olivier’s 
voice and eyes which made it im- 
possible to be angry. 

‘What is the use of talking 
about it? he said presently, in a 
low voice. ‘My mother will 
arrange it all. Let us leave the 
subject.’ | 

‘Certainly. Let us talk about 
our dear Léon. I hear he is 
quartered at Tourlyon.’ 

‘Yes. I am going to see him 
next week,’ said Gérard. 

Léon was evidently a favourite 
of M. Olivier’s ; he spoke of him 
with great affection. After a time 
Gérard asked suddenly whether 
M. de Brye had not a house at 
Tourlyon. 

‘ Exactly. A pretty house in 
the outskirts of the town. They 
spend a good deal of time there,’ 
said the Curé, 

‘ Dear monsieur, I was not even 
aware that you knew them.’ 

‘ [know them very little, except 
by report,’ said the Curé. ‘ Now 
it is my breakfast time, so you 
had better go home, unless you 
will breakfast with me.’ 

Gérard thanked him, but that 
was impossible; so he left his 
old tutor to his bread and vege- 
tables, for it was Friday, and set 
out on his walk back to the 
chateau. He had not, apparently, 
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gained much by his visit. Still 
it was a melancholy satisfaction, 


and helped him a little in the 
way of resignation, to find that 
his two oracles were agreed. M. 
Olivier said just the same things 
as his mother, only in different 
words. And by these two his 
life had hitherto been guided. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE FAMILY OF BRYE. 


On Sunday afternoon, two young 
men, one in the uniform of a line 
regiment, were walking along the 
Boulevard at ‘Tourlyon, about 
thirty miles from the old chateau 
where Gérard de Maulévrier’s life 
dragged so slowly on. Neither 
of them was much over twenty, 
and they were very much alike, 
except that the elder of the two 
was darker in complexion than his 
brother, and had the look and 
bearing of an older man than he 
really was. They were not nearly 
so handsome as Gérard, but far 
more lively and spirited-looking ; 
and the younger one, who wore the 
uniform, had something of Gér- 
ard’s smile. They were his two 
brothers, Victor and Léon de 
Maulévrier. They walked along 
talking rather gravely, having 
just read a letter that Victor was 
holding in his hand. Down be- 
low them, beyond the trees, lay 
the river Yonne—not the Yonne 
that most people know—broad 
and glittering in the sun. A 
military band was playing in the 
distance, the cathedral bells were 
chiming the hour. On the seats 
under the trees were men in their 
Sunday clothes, young smiling 
peasant girls, dear old grand- 
mothers in black gowns and white 
plaited caps, watching over the 
games of little crop-headed chil- 
dren. The brothers also had 
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been sitting for a few minutes 
on a bench, talking over their 
family affairs, but when they were 
joined by one of these good women 
with her young charge, they got 
up and walked on. 

‘I .know they live here some- 
times, said Léon. ‘I remember 
how they used to go away to 
Tourlyon, and how little Fanni 
used to cry at leaving us. There 
was a time when she and I loved 
each other furiously, with passion. 
Then she preferred Jules, and I 
longed to shoothim. Gérard was 
too old and wise, and he always 
liked better to stay at home, be- 
sides, with maman. And you—’ 

‘Ah, my friend, do you pre- 
tend to forget my part in the 
business?’ said Victor. ‘When 
I was available, you and Jules 
were nowhere. She was a lit- 
tle coquette in those days, Ma- 
demoiselle Fanni, but she had 
very good taste. How old is 
she now? Eighteen? When I 
saw her last she was a great 
girl in a pinafore, and I did 
not even look at her. Little I 
thought that she would be my 
sister-in-law. It is a very good 
arrangement. But I wonder that 
my mother can bear to part with 
even so much of Gérard.’ 

*Do you think they will be 
married in Paris? said Léon. 

‘You run too fast, mon cher; 
it is still in the clouds. Who is 
this good man with the eyeglass? 
He seems to admire your hand- 
some uniform.’ 

An elderly man, fat and dark, 
with a large white waistcoat, was 
slowly approaching in the shade 
of the trees. At a little distance 
he might have been a grocer, but 
as he came near one perceived 
that he was a gentleman. 

‘Hush!’ muttered Léon, ‘Don’t 
you know him? 

As they met him, Léon took 
off his hat, and Victor, with sud- 
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den recognition, did the same. 
The good man put up his hand to 
his own, slowly and doubtfully. 

‘ We have the honour of speak- - 
ing to M. le Comte de Brye? said 
Victor. 

‘Oui, monsieur.’ 

‘You have forgotten us, mon- 
sieur. We are Maulévriers — 
Victor and Léon. We have not 
forgotten you—and days at the 
Maison Blanche.’ 

‘My dear young fellows, I beg 
you a thousand pardons! ex- 
claimed the Comte. ‘Iam blind 
and stupid. I grow an old man ; 
and you were boys when I saw 
you last. Yet your family is con- 
stantly in my thoughts, and it 
was only last week that I had a 
letter from madame your mother. 


. How is she, may ask? As beau- 


tiful as ever? 

Victor replied by equally polite 
inquiries for Madame and Made- 
M. de Brye, 
with an air of sincere friendliness, 
begged them to come into his 
house, which was close by. The 
ladies would be delighted to see 
them, he said. Nothing could 
have pleased the young men bet- 
ter. They went in with him, 
through a bright and beautifully- 
kept garden, to a large white 
house built against the side of the 
hill, with a magnolia growing 
over the front of it. Up beyond 
the house a broad terrace with an 
alley of lime-trees ran level with 
the first floor; higher still was 
the tender green background of a 
vineyard. Through an arch, made 
by the large trees in the garden, 
the house had a view of the cathe- 
dral towers beyond the river and 
a range of far blue hills, 

Monsieur de Brye took his 
friends into a low square salon, 
filled with beautiful Louis Quinze 
furniture, with groups of flower- 
ing plants standing in the win- 
dows. There was an air of wealth 
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and comfort about the place; old 
possessions, and yet a spirit of 
modern convenience that was al- 
most Parisian, and not often found 
in an old provincial family. 

The ladies came in almost di- 
rectly. Madame de Brye was 
tall, thin, and pale; her manner 
seemed half timid, half indifferent, 
yet there was something interest- 
ing about her, and this, whatever 
it was, her daughter had inhe- 
rited. She was shy and not ex- 
actly pretty, though her large soft 
eyes had an attractiveness of their 
own. Very slight, and a good 
deal shorter than her mother, but 
yet not insignificant, from a cer- 
tain delicacy and refinement in 
her looks and movements. Both 
ladies were fashionably dressed, but 
without much taste of their own, 
and neither of them had much to 
say. Madame de Brye, most un- 
like a Frenchwoman, left all the 
talk and entertaining to her hus- 
band, who prosed away steadily. 

The two young men glanced 
rather curiously at Frangoise, as 
her parents called her; she sat 
close to her mother, and did not 
speak unless she was spoken to, 
The change from their playfel- 
low, Fanni, of a few years ago, 
was great indeed. Yet now and 
then Victor caught a stolen glance 
under those long eyelashes, which 
convinced him that the young 
girl had not forgotten her child- 
hood. 

‘You seldom come to Maison 
Blanche now, madame,’ he said. 
‘It is a great loss to my mother.’ 

‘It is a grief to me, indeed, not 
to see more of Madame de Mau- 
lévrier,’ said Madame de Brye, in 
soft even tones, ‘ But that poor 
Maison Blanche is so far, you see, 
from civilisation. I do not know 
how we ever lived there at all. 
Lately we have spent our time 
here or in Paris, or at my old 
home in the south.’ 
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‘ Mademoiselle has still a little 
love left for the Maison Blanche?’ 
suggested Victor, looking at Fran- 
goise, who coloured slightly and 
bowed her head. 

‘Yes ; she was born there. We 
naturally love our birthplace,’ 
said Madame de Brye. 

The faintest quiver of a smile 
showed itself in Mademoiselle de 
Brye’s mouth and eyes. 

*I love the old woods,’ she 
said, half under her breath. 

‘And the primroses, mademoi- 
selle, and the wild honeysuckle ? 
said Victor gently, looking at her. 
‘We shall never find such trea- 
sures again.’ 

‘They grow there still, no 
doubt,’ said M. de Brye. ‘ Yes, 
my friends, I have made up my 
mind. We spend August and 
September at the Maison Blanche, 
perhaps October too. We shall 
renew acquaintance with all our 
old friends, especially at the Cha- 
teau de Maulévrier. That will 
be charming. Our little Fanni 
can gather primroses and honey- 
suckle—’ 

‘No, papa—blackberries and 
mushrooms,’ murmured his daugh- 
ter. 

‘Bien, mon enfant; whatever 
you please. You and I, my friends, 
will have shooting-parties, and 
your eldest brother will join us. 
Is he a good shot? 

‘Certainly, monsieur. Gérard 
is a great sportsman.’ 

After twenty minutes of this 
sort, of talk, the young men took 
their leave. Monsieur de Brye, 
with expressions of the warmest 
hospitality, walked with them to 
the gate on the boulevard. He 
had already asked them to dinner 
the next day. 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘we will talk 
polities, and give our opinions on 
the Republic. Ah, I have some 
droll stories to tell you, and a dog 
to show you. Such a dog! He 
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makes no secret of his opinions. 
He will bring us into trouble one 
of these days, when it is treason 
to be Royalist. I shall have to 
disown him, and that will not be 
so easy.’ 

‘Ah no, monsieur. Give him 
to me, if you find him dangerous,’ 
said Léon. 

M. de Brye laughed. 

* Well,’ he said, ‘I am very glad 
to have seen you both, and I beg, 
my dear Léon, that you will make 
use of my house as if I was a re- 
lation. Bring your friends with 
you. I like young men.’ 

Léon began to thank him, but 
he waved his hands in the air, and 
would not listen. 

‘Bah! it is not worth thanks. 
And, besides, it is not entirely for 
your sake.’ He looked hardat Léon; 
and then at Victor, who ventured 
to reply with a glance of intelli- 
gence. ‘You understand me? 
You interest me very much at this 
moment, for the sake of your 
family.’ 

‘I expect Gérard -here next 
week, monsieur,’ said Léon in his 
simple way. 

‘ Ah—well,’ said .the Comte, 
smiling, as he stood at his gate, 
‘I mentioned just now a little 
correspondence with madame 
your mother. She has promised 
me certain explanations. I shall 
no doubt receive them before your 
brother comes. A demain, my 
dear friends, au plaisir !’ 

* What a funny old man? said 
Léon, as they walked away. - 

Victor was rather thoughtful. 

‘They are old-fashioned, of 
course,’ he said, ‘ but he is a re- 
spectable old fellow, and Madame 
de Brye is distinguished, in her 
provincial way.’ 

‘I should not have known 
Mademoiselle Fanni,’ said Léon, 

‘I should: She is just what 
she promised to be. All the old 
spirit is there—the something, I 
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do not know what, that made her 
so attractive. By and by, you 
will see, she will come out as- 
tonishingly. At present, of course, 
she is‘tied hand and foot. She 
will develop—but I don’t know 
what Gérard will do with her.’ 

‘You admire her, then!’ said 
Léon, with a note of surprise in 
his voice. 

* Yes, I admire her.’ 

‘I suppose M. de Brye means 
to consent, from what he said.’ 

‘He is not yet quite sure about 
the business part of the matter. 
My mother has not explained to 
him, probably, that her younger 
sons are to renounce their succes- 
sion. When he hears that he will 
be satisfied.’ 

Léon’s mind was neither 
thoughtful nor suspicious enough 
to detect the touch of bitterness 
in these words. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SONNET. 


Mapame pve Mavtévrrer had 
known very well what to expect 
from her three younger sons. 
Either of them might have insisted 
on his rights, and refused to give 
the promise she asked for, which 
would deprive him, in his eldest 
brother’s favour, of everything but 
a small pittance. But they all 
seemed to agree that this course 
was impossible. The sacrifice was 
necessary, and it was made, as 
Gérard had prophesied, without a 
grimace. Madame de Maulévrier 
was able to write a satisfactory 
letter to Monsieur de Brye, and 
when his answer, full of friendly 
compliments, reached the chateau, 
it was time for Gérard to present 
himself to his future wife and her 
family. No formal arrangements 
were to be made till Monsieur and 
Madame de Brye came to the 
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Maison Blanche, which was not 
distant more than a league from 
Maulévrier. Then the respective 
parents would meet, and things 
would be finally concluded; in 
the mean time the engagement was 
an understood thing. 

Early one morning, when the 
valleys were full of white mist, 
and the sun, already high, was 
slowly drinking the dew; when 
people and animals were just going 
forth to their work, Gérard and 
his mother stood in the high door- 
way of the chateau, waiting for 
the carriage that was to take him 
to Tourlyon. 

A broad flight of steps descend- 
ed into a large grass court sur- 
rounded by a carriage-drive. Op- 
posite were the tall iron gates, 
once bright with gilded flourishes, 
now tarnished and rusty. They 
stood open, and through them one 
looked straight down the stately 
double avenue of limes, bright 
above in the morning sunlight, 
that played among the gold-green 
leaves, dark and cool in the shade 
below, where the road ran slightly 
sloping down to the village. 
Close to the head of the avenue, 
between these grand old trees, the 
road to the stable-yard branched 
off to the right. The steps and 
the front of the house were in 
shadow, but long broad rays of 
sun fell across the court, where 
two or three dogs were playing. 
The shutters of many of the win- 
dows were still closed. The old 
valet-de-chambre, in his large 
apron, was standing with his 
master’s baggage at the foot of the 
steps. 
In Madame de Maulévrier’s 
handsome face, as she looked up 
at her son, there was a certain 
exultation. Not that she much 
enjoyed the prospect of a daugh- 
ter-in-law ; but Gérard’s marriage 
had been a subject of thought and 
anxiety for several years, and she 
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was convinced that without her 
spirited management, which com- 
mitted him before he knew where 
he was, it might have been put 
off for more years still. She had 
waited for Jules to pass his twenty- 
first birthday, so that all diffi- 
culties about succession might be 
settled at once, and then she had 
begun her correspondence with 
M. de Brye, never thinking of 
treating the two young people as 
anything but puppets, to be moved 
here and there for the pleasure 
of those who held the strings. 
Mademoiselle de Brye would have 
been a good match for anybody ; 
and nothing could be more fortu- 
nate than her marrying Gérard. 
The properties joined, running 
into each other in all directions. 
The Marquis de Maulévrier had 
always held a good position in his 
province, which would now be 
vastly improved; and Gérard, 
though not a very careful young 
man, was free from the extrava- 
gance that had ruined his father 
and grandfather. 

*I have seen you look more 
cheerful when you started for a 
wolf-hunt,’ said Madame de Mau- 
lévrier, after watching her son for 
a minute or two. There was a 
weary indifference about him that 
provoked her. He stood with his 
hat in his hand, leaning against 
the doorpost, his eyes fixed absent- 
ly on some distant point in the 
avenue. 

* Well, mother, one comes back 
from a wolf-hunt, and things are 
the same.’ 

She had spoken with a little 
irritation, but his answer was so 
gentle in its sadness that her 
heart was touched, and the tears 
rushed into her eyes. 

‘ But, Gérard,’ she said, ‘ things 
shall always be the same for you 
here, as long as I live. Do you 
think I will let any one come be- 
tween youand me? Myson, if I 
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had nothing to think of but my- 
self, should not we live on as we 
have lived all these years? 

‘ Then, mother, once more,’ said 
Gérard, seizing her hands, as a dis- 
tant tinkle announced the carriage, 
‘ will you not put one of the others 
in my place? Listen: let it be 
Victor.’ 

*No, no; no onecan take your 
place. There, that is enough— 
you torment me. Some day you 
will thank me, my poor boy. 
Adieu !’ 

The carriage drove up, a high 
four-wheeled dog-cart with a pair 
of bays. Gérard took the reins 
and drove off, waving his hat to 
his mother as they whirled 
through the gates. The harness 
bells jingled merrily, the dogs 
barked as they were called and 
driven back, the carriage flashed 
away down the avenue. Mademe 
de Mauléyrier turned into the hal] 
to take up her paroissien, which was 
lying on a table there, and pre- 
sently set off on her walk to the 
early mass. 

It was a very long round to 
reach Tourlyon from Maulévrier 
by rail. Though the distance by 
road was only thirty miles, or 
about thirteen leagues and a half, 
the wanderings of those cross- 
country lines, and the slowness 
and fewness of the trains upon 
them, made it almost a day's jour- 
ney. Thus the lords of Maulévrier 


kept up their old fashion of driv- . 


ing to Tourlyon, and when, as 
now, they meant to be some days 
absent, the horses stayed one 
night at the town, and went back 
to the chateau the next day. In 
the same way they met their 
master on his return. 

After mass, Madame de Mau- 
lévrier talked to her friend the 
Curé, and they rejoiced together 
that Gérard was gone. 

‘He was growing too poetic, 
too sensitive, our dear young Mar- 
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quis,’ said the Curé. ‘I am glad 
he is plunged into real life at 
last.” 

‘You have said those things 
before, Monsieur le Curé,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier, looking 
at him gravely. ‘I could never 
see, for my part, that young 
men were the better for being 
thrown into the world early. Cer- 
tainly you might search very far 
before you found a character more 
perfect than Gérard’s. He is only 
too good.’ 

‘No doubt,’ the Curé agreed. 
‘But these new responsibilities 
will bring out his goodness, and 
strengthen his character.’ 

‘I fervently hope they will not 
change him in any way.’ 

The Marquise wished her old 
friend good-morning rather short- 
ly, and walked away. 

‘Poor woman! he said, as he 
looked after her. ‘And yet I 
know who one should pity most.’ 

Madame de Maulévrier was not 
at all accustomed to give way to 
her feelings. She had insisted on 
Gérard’s going, though she knew 
well that she would be miserable 
when he was gone ; and the Curé 
might well pity her, for there 
was not a more unhappy woman 
among his flock that day. Before 
going back to the chateau, she 
paid her almost daily visit to the 
little hospital she had established 
in the village, besides visiting one 
or two sick people in their own 
homes. When she got home at 
last she was hot and tired, and it 
was not nearly eleven o'clock. 
She went up-stairs, and into 
Gérard’s room, which was at the 
far end of the long corridor. 

Everything there was monoton- 
ously tidy; the valet de chambre 
had been hard at work arranging 
it. His books were in the shelves; 
his piano was shut, and the music 
lay in a neat pile ; his bed, in a 
recess, was carefully veiled in its 
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eretonne cover and long sweeping 
curtains ; his armchair, of a low 
and lazy shape, stood by one of 
the windows, the shutters of 
which were closed. Madame de 
Maulévrier went up and opened 
them ; the sunshine streamed in 
across the shining floor, which 
had just been diligently frotté. 

It was a grand wild view on 
which Gérard’s windows looked. 
From this high point, the chateau 
seemed to be surrounded with 
forests. There were trees every- 
where, clustering thick together, 
their branches heavy with the 
leaves of June. The country 
seemed to flow in waves, up and 
down ; the village of Maulévrier 
lay in the nearest valley, its roofs 
just showing among the green. 
Beyond it there were steeper 
slopes, where the woods were 
chiefly fir and larch. Here and 
there a bright-coloured vineyard 
lay on the side of a hill. La 


Maison Blanche, M. de Brye’s 
house, was hidden away in the 


woods to the right. As far as 
eyes could reach to the north-east, 
the landscape was nothing but 
rising and falling masses of wood ; 
there on the horizon a yellow line 
divided them, crossing the top of 
the farthest hill. This was the 
road to Tourlyon, and the first 
and last place, on that side, from 
which one saw the Chateau de 
Maulévrier. From there it looked 
like a stately house indeed, its 
gray towers standing high among 
the woods, as if it ruled them 
all. 

Madame de Maulévrier stood 
long at the window, and gazed at 
that distant half-mile of road, 
which her son had passed not 
long before. Presently her eyes 
felt a little dim with gazing at 
that one spot, and she let them 
wander over the woods, forgetting 
any little misgivings that might 
have troubled her in the pleasant 
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thoughts they brought to her 
mind. All this would be Gérard’s 
some day. The Maulévrier estate 
had grown smaller by degrees, 
while M. de Brye’s enlarged itself. 
Now the old name, the oldest in 
the country, would have its right- 
ful preéminence again. It would 
have been too absurd to let 
Gérard’s fancies interfere with 
such a prospect as this, As she 
stood at the window, thinking of 
the success of her plan, of her 
darling’s bright future, of the 
obstacles she had overcome, of 
all the improvements that she 
would make at Maulévrier one of 
these days, a smile lighted up her 
stern face, for she felt proud of 
all she had done for Gérard. 
Then, suddenly remembering that 
she was wasting time -here, she 
turned and looked round the room 
once more. 

She was not often troubled, in 
her practical life, with sentimen- 
tal subjective thinking, but now, 
as she looked round at his pos- 
sessions, it crossed her mind to 
wonder whether this son of hers 
would ever understand how she 
loved him, how nothing in the 
world mattered to her, except his 
well-doing, his health and com- 
fort and prosperity. He might 
well trust her to arrange his life 
for him, she thought; if ever a 
woman’s whole powers were de- 
voted to one object, hers were 
devoted to making him happy. 
Within certain limits—most young 
men would have found them very 
narrow ones—he lived as he 
pleased. He had plenty of ac- 
complishments—music, drawing, 
languages—for which he had an 
unusual gift. His mother under- 
stood none of these things ; with 
her stern views of life she thought 
them trifling, if not dangerous. 
His father had been singularly 
accomplished, and singularly un- 
satisfactory, in spite of having, as 
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she confessed, the best heart in 
the world. She did not wish 
Gérard to be like his father. 

Yet she was sometimes a little 
proud of his talents; as now, 
when no one was there to see her, 
she walked up to the book-case 
and looked at the names of his 
books. French, English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, besides Latin 
and Greek ; the best writers of 
every country, and especially the 
poets, were collected together in 
this young man’s room. His mo- 
‘ther glanced along the shelves, 
and shrugged her shouldersslightly 
as she turned away. 

The writingtable stood close 
by, with its large literary-looking 
inkstand and blotting-book. Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier raised the 
cover of the blotting-book. At 
the moment she did not think 
what she was doing, but her eyes 
fell on a sheet of paper written 
over, and still damp, as if it had 
been lately written and hastily 
blotted. Across the top were the 
words ‘ A mon Réve,’ the title of 
a sonnet which followed them, 
and ended with the signature 
‘De M.’ In these lines Gérard 
had written his farewell to his 
ideal, the dream-lady that he had 
hoped to find some day. He 
knew now what he had feared 
and suspected before, that she 
was only a vision—yet, unworthy 
follower as he was of the great 
Dante, he hoped to find his Bea- 
trice one day, in the country of 


realised dreams, of aspirations - 


crowned. There he must look 
for the true life that was denied 
him here. 

The sonnet was pretty and 
poetical enough, but any merits 
that it might have had were quite 
thrown away on Madame de Mav- 
lévrier. Neither did she in the 
least understand the motive of it. 
It seemed plain to her that Gérard 
was in love with somebody ; evi- 
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dently a person he could not hope 
to marry. Who she was must 
remain a mystery. The Marquise 
thought over all her son’s ac- 
quaintance, but could not satisfy 
herself, for Gérard had never ex- 
pressed much admiration of any 
of them. It must be somebody 
he did not dare to mention to his 
mother. 

Madame de Maulévrier was 
deeply wounded ; her confidence 
in Gérard seemed to be slipping 
away. She sat down by the 
writing-table, with her eyes fixed 
on that unfortunate sheet of 
paper. 

The time passed so quickly, as 
she sat there thinking of this un- 
pleasant discovery, that she was 
quite startled by hearing the 
church-clock strike eleven, and 
the breakfast-bell clang out after 
it. She stood up, with the paper 
in her hand, half inclined to tear 
it in two, and throw it into the 
waste-paper basket. But more 
honourable counsels prevailed. 
She read the sonnet once again, 
muttered to herself, ‘Mon Dieu, 
quelle bétise!’ laid it back in 
Gérard’s blotting-book, closed his 
shutters again carefully, and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER V. 
FRANGOISE. 


Ir Madame de Maulévrier had 
only known it, her son had writ- 
ten a real farewell in those lines 
that disturbed her so much—a 
farewell to the playtime of life. 
They weve his confession that he 
had been. dreaming long enough, 
that now it was time to put sleep 
from him, and to do the work, such 
as it was, that lay before him in 
the world. When he wrote them, 
Gérard had made up his mind to 
accept the inevitable. His reso- 
lution had failed a little at the 
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moment of going, but it became 
strong again in the long lonely 
drive to Tourlyon. 

His spirits rose as he drove 
through those sweet - scented 
forest ways, where the horses 
started at every shadow, where 
now and then a deer bounded 
across the road, or some wild bird 
fluttered away in the underwood. 
No other living creature was to 
be met for miles, except, perhaps, 
a party of woodcutters, or a garde 
champétre with his dogs, whose 
work led them deep into the 
forest. 


The good horses with their 
light load brought their master 
to Tourlyon in time for a late 
breakfast. As he drove through 
the streets of the beautiful old 
town, with its shining river and 
church towers and picturesque 
houses, under a deep blue sky 
that gave its full effect to every 
colour and shadow, his artist soul 
was delighted, and he did not feel 
any shrinking from his fellow 
creatures who made the life and 
movement of those streets. When 
he turned into the yard of the 
Couronne, the old well-known 
hotel, it was pleasant to find his 
brothers waiting there to welcome 
him. 

Victor had a long leave just 
now. He meant to come to 
Maulévrier by and by to see his 
mother; but at present it was 
more amusing to stay at the Tour- 
lyon hotel, spending his time 
with Léon and his brother officers, 
or at M. de Brye’s pretty house, 
where he was made very welcome. 
He thought it only right, he told 
Léon, to cultivate these people, 
who were so soon to be relations. 

‘We shall expect madame our 
sister-in-law to make Maulévrier 
pleasant to us, one of these days,’ 
he said. ‘One cannot be too 
polite beforehand.’ 

Léon, whose colonel was a mar- 
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tinet, had not‘so much time for 
paying visits to his friends. 

It was Victor who went with 
Gerard that afternoon to M. de 
Brye’s, entertaining him on the 
way with praises of the Brye 
family. Gérard listened with 
interest. He had made up his 
mind to like them, these ‘ excel- 
lent people,’ and to make Malle. 
Frangoise like him, if that was pos- 
sible. He was very modest about 
himself, and not at all aware of his 
own attractiveness. Such looks 
as his might have charmed much 
more experienced people than 
Mdlle. de Brye. 

She scarcely lifted her eyes 
when he was introduced to her, 
and did not speak, but blushed 
faintly and glanced at her mother 
when he kissed her hand. Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Brye both 
seemed delighted ; the stiff silent 
lady found smiles for Gérard, who 
hardly knew himself as he sat 
there making agreeable speeches 
to her and her husband. Victor 
sat a little apart, and smiled under 
his moustache. Could that be 
moping old Gérard, that splendid 
fellow with his grand seigneur air, 
talking to these good folks with 
such animation, as if their opin- 
ion was of immense consequence 
tohim? Both young men, Victor 
perhaps oftener than Gérard, let 
their eyes wander towards Mdlle. 
Frangoise, their chief object of 
interest, who sat there demurely 
looking on the floor. Victor's 
glances were curious, eager, sym- 
pathetic; Gérard’s merely polite 
and deferential; but both were 
thrown away. 

M. de Brye was full of benevo- 
lence. He called his poodle, and 
made him perform various tricks 
to amuse the visitors. 

‘ Qu’est-ce qu’on fait quand on 
parle politique? demanded the 
master of this clever animal, who 
instantly yawned in the most dis- 
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mal and depressing manner. At 
the word ‘ République,’ he rolled 
over on his back and lay helpless. 
After this he descended to more 
commonplace tricks, such as sit- 
ting up with a pipe in his mouth 
and a newspaper in his paws. 
These performances went on in 
the middle of the salon, M. de 
Brye presiding with the greatest 
animation, while his wife sat by 
and smiled, the visitors laughed 
and admired, and Francoise look- 
ed a little bored. In the middle 
of the pipe and newspaper exhibi- 
tion, Gérard met her eyes, and 
was struck by their expression ; 
but she instantly looked away 
from him again. There was a 
certain sadness in that momentary 
glance that haunted and troubled 
him. 

Presently Madame de Brye in- 
vited them all into the garden to 


see her orange-trees in flower. . 


Monsieur de Brye seized the op- 
portunity to take Gérard aside, 
and thank him in majestic terms 
for the honour he had done him 
in asking for his daughter. 

‘On the contrary, monsieur,’ 
said Gérard ; ‘I owe youa thou- 
sand thanks for the honour you 
do me, and for receiving me so 
kindly.’ 

Monsieur de Brye bowed and 
smiled. 

‘I shall wait impatiently,’ said 
Gérard in a low voice, ‘for my 
answer.’ 

‘You need not be anxious on 
that point,’ said Monsieur de 
Brye ; ‘ my daughter knows what 
parents have arranged for 

er.’ 

‘Still, it must be decided by 
herself,’ said Gérard earnestly. 
. When we are better acquaint- 

‘Ah, yes! then you can ask 
her what questions you please,’ 
said M. de Brye, with a friendly 
smile. ‘But, in the meanwhile, 
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do not disturb yourself. Make 
acquaintance, as you say. Her 
mother will let you have a little 
talk together.’ 

Monsieur de Brye thought that 
there was something prophetic in 
his chosen son-in-law’s anxiety, 
when, after the young men were 
gone, he went to his daughter, 
and found her standing in the 
garden pulling a rose to pieces 
with a discontented air. 

‘Well, my little Fanni,’ said 
her father .cheerfully ; ‘are you 
happy, my child? Why are you 
destroying that poor flower? 

‘It was dead,’ said Fanni, 
twirling it round in her fingers 
and throwing it away. ‘It made 
me dismal, papa. I -don’t like 


-dismal things, you see.’ 


She lifted her large eyes slowly, 
and looked up into his good- 
natured puzzled face. 

‘I detest melancholy people,’ 
she said ; ‘they kill me. Lam not 
cheerful enough myself to endure 
them. I love you, papa, because 
you are always laughing.’ 

* What acharacter !’ said M. de 
Brye. ‘One would think I was 
a sad old goose indeed. But 
what a droll child you are to talk 
like this to-day, when you ought 
to be the happiest girl in the 
world.’ 

‘Ought If said Fanni. She 
looked away and sighed. 

‘Ta-ta! Of course you ought. 
A young hero; voyons, seriously 
—your mother does not like us to 
talk nonsense—does Monsieur de 
Maulévrier please you, my child ? 
He is dying to know his fate, poor 
fellow ! 

‘His fate!—what fate? said 
Fanni, half to herself. 

Perhaps M. de Brye thought 
he was indiscreet in even hinting 
to his daughter that the decision 
lay, after all, in her own hands. 

‘It will be a happy fate, I am 
sure,’ he -said, prudently retiring. 
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‘ He is a fine young man, and he 
has brought good manners from 
that lonely old place of his, There 
is something simple and honest 
about him, too, that pleases 
me.’ 

Frangoise did not contradict 
her father, but she made a little 
face which he did not see, 

M. de Brye said no more, find- 
ing it a dangerous subject. He 
was rather disturbed, but deter- 
mined to leave things to settle 
themselves. Gérard’s good looks 
were certain to make their way, 
he thought, and if the girl took 
it into her head to be fanciful, 
then would be the time for paren- 
tal authority to appear on the 
scene. So he said nothing even 
to his wife about Fanni’s odd 
manner, and contented himself 
with praising the young Marquis. 

Gérard was a good deal with 
them during the next few days. 
He wrote a cheerful letter to his 
mother, in which he told her that 
he thought she would be pleased 
with Mdlle. de Brye ; she was a 
decidedly pretty little person in 
her own peculiar way; she was 
distinguished and graceful. He 
had not talked much to her yet, 
but he thought she had a certain 
amount of esprit; certainly she 
was not dull, though she looked 
at times a little sad. Her dress 
was always perfect in itself, 
though she now and then wore a 
colour that did not suit her com- 
plexion. 

It was not a very lover-like 
letter, but what could one expect 
under the circumstances? Madame 
de Maulévrier felt that she could 
not look for more than this, after 
reading her son’s farewell to 
that hopeless love of his. Her 
heart had softened towards him 
again, there in her loneliness. 
She felt sure that, once he was 
safely married to this girl, whom 
he evidently did not dislike, 
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everything would go well, all 
anxieties would cease. 

It was a fact that Gérard was 
anything but miserable in those 
summer days that he spent at 
Tourlyon, driving about, walking, 
dining, spending long evenings 
with the De Brye family, some- 
times with one or both of his 
brothers, sometimes alone. It was 
such a complete change from his 
solitary lifeat Maulévrier. M. de 
Brye was not a learned man, cer- 
tainly, but he was good-natured 
and amusing. Madame de Brye 
was gracious and kind, Frangoise 
was a riddle; the little shade of 
mystery she managed to throw 
round herself interested Gérard, 
though she seldom spoke to him, 
or indeed to any one when he was 
there. Yet now and then he 
caught one of those strange glances, 
in which he began to fancy that 
there was feeling of some sort. 
Sometimes he thought it was dis- 
like. Then he told himself that 
no doubt she, too, felt the awk- 
wardness of their position; two 
people meeting and parting like 
strangers, knowing that they were 
soon to be together for life. Gérard 
had a shy nature, and he began 
to feel positively afraid of that 
quiet girl who moved about the 
house, seemingly unconscious that 
his eyes were following her. At 
the same time the feeling grew 
stronger and stronger that he must 
speak to her, that this wall must 
be broken down, if there was to 
be any peace for either of them. 
He wanted to understand her, to 
know what she thought of him; 
it was unflattering, besides, to be 
treated with such indifference. 
So at last; calling one day on 
Madame de Brye, he asked sud- 
denly whether he might have 
an interview with Mademoiselle 
Frangoise. 

‘I shall be very glad,’. said 
Madame de Brye, who was not 
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without her own little anxieties ; 
. and after a pause, she added, 
‘ Frangoise is in the garden. We 
will go out to her, and you can 
ask her to walk with you on the 
terrace.’ 

Then, as she led the way out 
of the room, she stopped and 
turned round, fixing her pale eyes 
upon him. ‘I have been wishing 
that you and Frangoise should 
know more of each other,’ she 
said. 

‘I hope Mademoiselle de Brye 
has not—any prejudice against 
me ? said Gérard. 

* Prejudice !’ repeated Madame 
de Brye, raising her eyebrows. 
‘She does not know what such a 
thing means. She is reserved, 
like other girls.’ 

On the garden terrace, at the 
end of the alley of limes, there 
was a stone summer-house, where 
Mademoiselle de Brye sat at work, 
attended by her bonne. When 


Madame de Brye and Gérard ap- 
peared, this woman got up and 
went away. 

The wavering shadows of the 
limes, the faint sweet scent of 


their flowers, took Gérard’s 
thoughts suddenly home to Mau- 
lévrier, and a momentary horror 
of his future life came over him. 
That old home could never be 
the same again. Everywhere he 
would meet the doubtful, half-re- 
proachful look of Frangoise’s eyes, 
see her sinall figure moving gently, 
hear the rustle of her gown, and 
her low voice with its note of 
discontent. He had time to think 
this while he walked with Ma- 
dame de Brye along the lime- 
shaded terrace, and then to be 
angry with himself for the thought. 
Instead of mourning over himself, 
ought he not rather to pity this 
girl, who also must accept the 
inevitable, to make her fate as 
easy to her as he could? 
Frangoise got up and joined 
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him silently. Her mother took 
up the work she had laid down, 
and sat there in the summer- 
house, while the two young people 
strolled away under the trees. 
Gérard remarked on the sweet- 
ness of the limes, and asked 
Frangoise if she remembered the 
avenue at Maulévrier. Yes, she 
said, very well, and then she re- 
minded him that she had been 
seldom at Maulévrier; that his 
brothers used to come to La 
Maison Blanche when they were 
boys ; ‘but not you, nor madame 
your mother. At least, not often. 
I never knew you.’ 

‘It is very true, mademoiselle,’ 
said Gérard. ‘ We saw each other 
sometimes, but little thought then 
—you know me better now.’ 

‘Do I? said Frangoise. It 
was one of her doubtful looks put 
into words, nothing more, for she 
was looking away from him. 

They were standing where the 
sunny garden lay smiling below 
them, and beyond that the river, 
and the old houses piled together 
on the other side, the gray cathe- 
dral towers rising in the midst of 
them. 

The air was hot and clear; not 
one dark shadow of smoke dimmed 
the brightness of the sky that 
arched over Tourlyon. Bells were 
chiming in the distance, and 
above the heads of the two young 
people bees hummed in the limes. 
Everything seemed full of joy in 
that light and wealth of summer, 
and of all living things those two 
should have been the happiest. 
Gérard stood with his arms folded, 
his pale dark face bent towards 
his companion, his eyes fixed upon 
her with melancholy concern, 
while she looked straight away 
into the distance. 

‘Iam afraid you do not,’ said 
Gérard presently. ‘ Yet it would 
be better, would it not, to under- 
stand each other? I certainly do 
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not know you, and I cannot help 
fearing sometimes that you dislike 
me. It makes me very unhappy.’ 

Francoise blushed, and smiled 
alittle. ‘What have I done to 
make you think so? she said. 

‘Nothing,’ said Gérard. ‘But 
T feel it, and you do not say that 
I am mistaken.’ 

Frangoise was silent ; perhaps 
she felt a little frightened ; such 
plain speaking was hardly to have 
been expected from her grave and 
graceful ‘ futur.’ 

‘This arrangement that has 
been made for us,’ he went on 
after a minute or two, ‘is it, per- 
haps, disagreeable to you, made- 
moiselle? Trust me, it shall not 
be carried out against your will, 
if you will only tell me the trath.’ 

‘It is impossible — now — to 
alter,’ murmured Frangoise. 

‘Not at all. Nothing that you 
wish is impossible,’ said Gérard. 

But she had learnt more of the 
world in her Paris convent than 
he in his country home, and she 
knew that a fancy of hers would 
not easily alter the agreement that 
their parents had made. Monsieur 
and Madame de Brye were quite 
free from any new-fashioned ideas 
on this subject; they would do 
what they pleased with their 
child’s life, and no doubt Madame 
de Maulévrier’s views were the 
same. Gérard looked at things 
from the romance standpoint, 
which was very different. The 
earnestness of his last words struck 
and pleased her. She ventured 
to look up at him, and though 
there was certainly no love in the 
dark expressive eyes that met 
hers, their depth of honour and 
kindness was a treasure in itself. 
But what a depth of sadness, too ! 
That vexed Francoise, and made 
her turn her head away again. He 
might look more cheerful, she 
thought, now that he had what 
he wanted. She knew all about 
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the Maulévrier property, and how 
it would be improved by his mar- 
riage with her. It never occurred 
to her that his heart’s consent as 
well as hers was wanting. Of 
course, if he had not wished it, 
he would never have allowed 
himself to be proposed to her. 

‘It is possible, if you wish it,’ 
= Gérard, as she did not answer 

im. 

Frangoise shook her head gently. 

‘I do not,’ she said. 

He did not thank her for this 
assurance ; he received it in grave 
silence. Presently he said, 

‘If that is the case, we ought 
certainly to be better friends than 
we are. I should like you to talk 
to me openly, if you will. I wish 
to make you happy, and I should 
like you to tell me how. I only 
wish to please you.’ 

A hopeful light dawned in 
Frangoise’s eyes. Gérard saw it, 
and responded to it with the rare 
sweet smile which sometimes made 
his face so beautiful. 

‘I mean it, dear mademoiselle,’ 
he said. ‘Could you have ima- 
gined anything else? Ah, yes, I 
have ideas, and you will help me 
to carry them out. It shall be 
the most perfect friendship ; we 
will hide nothing from each other. 
I have often thought of it, and if 
1 am to find it after all—’ 

She looked at him with a sort 
of eager inspiration in her face. 

For a moment Gérard thought 
he was dreaming. Could this be 
Mademoiselle de Brye ! 

‘Monsieur!’ she exclaimed, with 
a little sigh of rapture; ‘ then we 
shall not have to live at Mau- 
lévrier ? 

Gérard felt as if he had been 
trying in his dream to gather 
grapes from thorns, and as if a 
wound from the thorns had waken- 
ed him painfully. He coloured, 
and answered her with a shade of 
sternness, 
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*My home must be with my 
mother at Maulévrier.’ 

‘Ahd Then you did not mean 
it. You only said it to flatter me !’ 

‘What did I say, mademoi- 
selle ? 

‘You have forgotten already ! 
You have not much memory,’ she 
said, laughing, and turning away 
from him. 

She would hardly speak to him 
again; though he, poor fellow, 
anxious to retrieve lost ground, 
assured her that she could go 
away from Maulévrier whenever 
she pleased ; he had no wish to 
make it a prison to her. Fran- 
goise cared for no explanations, 
and Gérard was too proud and too 
truthful to contradict himself. So 
their first interview ended badly. 
Madame de Brye saw that some- 
thing had happened, though she 
was wise enough to make no re- 
marks. 

It was getting late in the after- 
noon as the Marquis de Maulévrier 
walked back into the town, and 
turned into the courtyard of La 
Couronne. He was profoundly 
sad, and all the bright pictures of 
the streets were lost upon him. 
He had thought that, though 
there was to be no rose in life for 
him, there might be other flowers, 
and he had resolved to make him- 
self content with these. But now 
it seemed as if they were nothing 
but scentless weeds after all, The 
old disgust and weariness were 
again taking possession of him. 
Once more this heartless marriage 
lay on his mind like a weight. 
Frangoise would indeed have been 
in despair if she had seen the pale 
stern face, the downcast melan- 
choly eyes of her future husband, 
as he turned under the old porte- 
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cochére into the courtyard of the 
hotel. 

The way was partly blocked 
up by an omnibus and one or two 
cabs. A train had lately come in, 
and several sets of travellers were 
aitiving. Servants were bustling 
about, and there was some con- 
fusion and a good deal of loud 
talking, as the luggage was taken 
down and carried in. 

Two English ladies were stand- 
ing at the door, waiting for a tall 
man belonging to them, who was 
looking after-his baggage and pay- 
ing the cabman. The ladies were 
both tall ; they looked like mother 
and daughter. Gérard, going into 
the house, had to pass close to the 
younger one ; as he did so he took 
off his hat. She bowed her head 
slightly in acknowledgment of his 
politeness, and at that moment 
they looked straight into each 
other's face. Both were struck— 
she, with the sad hopelessness of 
the handsomest French face she 
had ever seen ; he, with what ap- 
peared to him her great beauty, 
and, more, with the thought and 
feeling, the frank serene interest 
in what she was looking at, which 
he managed to see in that one 
glance of her blue eyes. He had 
never seen that look in a woman’s 
face before, and yet he seemed to 
know it very well. Poor Gérard ! 
He passed on with bent head into 
the house, hardly knowing what 
he was doing or what had hap- 
pened. It was almost like a 
miracle. A dream had put itself 
into human form, and shown itself 
to him in open day. It might as 
well have stayed in dreamland, 
where it could be worshipped 
peacefully and without distrac- 
tion. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Entroductorp. 
I. 


A PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY 
MR. AUTHOR, 


I wave to tell you the story of 
two girls who, in early childhood, 
were left without father or mother, 
and at the same time inheritors of 
a vast fortune. These children 
were placed under the guardian- 
ship of a distant relative, who had 
neither moral nor intellectual 
qualities to fit him for his im- 
portant trust. The facts of their 
fortune were unhappily well 
known, and from the first day 
they were left orphans the two 
were made victims of various 
plots, each of which had the same 
end—the acquisition of the pro- 
perty ofthe children. These plots 
were scarcely the less dangerous 
to the young girls’ peace because 
the method by which the schem- 
ers hoped to secure the money 
was, in every case, the marriage 
of the girls to certain chosen 
persons., Now, here, in a few 
words, is the argument of this 
novel of Golden Girls. How can I 
tell, reader, whether I shall secure 
your attention or not? The open- 
ing chapters must in any case be 
dull, for the interest will entirely 
depend upon the characters, and 
to awaken an interest in characters 
all at once is as hard as to establish 
a true and rational friendship in a 
railway carriage. Accordingly I be- 
gin my story with great diffidence ; 
and this feeling is increased by 
my consciousness that the under- 


taking itself is apt to lead to 
satirical and even _ill-natured 
comments on men and women and 
human life. Lest, then, I should 
be thought a cynic, I may tell you, 
reader, that after having passed 
many years in attentive study of 
mankind I am growing less dis- 
posed to misanthropy every year I 
live. I have, indeed, found that 
in the best characters—the most 
sincerely self-forgetting and reli- 
gious—-there are  ineradicable 
blemishes ; but I have found, too, 
that none are wholly bad, a dis- 
covery which gives more comfort 
than its opposite can possibly give 

in. I find the humorous view 
of life, let serious people say what 
they please, wholesome in many 
circumstances, second only in 
value to the pathetic. I laugh 
and weep alternafely as I write. 
Reader, if I can but move you to 
one-tenth of the merry or serious 
emotion that I feel as I write, 
believe me when you lay down this 
book you will say, ‘ This author 
is no bad fellow.’ One thing I 
promise you—you shall not be en- 
trapped into a moral tale. Exactly 
what happened I will tell you, 
quite irrespective of any possible 
moral or immoral lesson. Reader, 
if by a tweak of the nose I could 
transform one of my characters 
from a villain to a hero, I would 
not tweak his nose. In this story 
men and women shall seem what 
they are, and speak as they spoke. 

Now, I shall, with your permis- 
sion, set before you three short 
introductory scenes, disconnected 
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from each other, but still service- 
able to the narrative; and this 
done, we shall start fairly on our 
story of Gotpen GiRLs. 


£ntroductorp. 


Il. 
A FIGHT OF LOVE WITH FATE: 
FATE WINNING. 


A Swiss-Italian lake. On the 
very edge of the waters stood a 
large house, and the waves kept 
rising and falling with the utmost 
gentleness against its walls. The 
air was full of summer, and far 
away, beyond the great space of 
still hot atmosphere, the white 
majestic line of the Swiss Alps 
dimly traversed the sky. All was 
quiet, for it was the heat of the 
day, and man and Nature alike 
were lulled in a warm sleep. 

Only in a room of this lake- 
house, where an open window 
showed the stretch of quiet water, 
were three people who had nothing 
either of Switzerland or Italy 
about them. The first wasa lady 
of about five-and-twenty, of rare 
beauty, with the whitest skin, the 
softest chestnut hair, the loveliest 
eyes of blue. Her face and form 
might kindle many an enamoured 
thought in a man’s breast, were it 
not for an unearthly look which 
pervaded her whole aspect. Her 
face was fined by wasting dis- 
ease; the colour on her cheeks 
which kindled her loveliness into 
such brightness was the fire of 
death ; the brilliancy in her great 
eyes was of the sort that must soon 
be quenched ; the hand lying care- 
lessly on the satin coverlet had 
been chiselled to its delicacy by 
consumption. Yes ; every thought 
of life and love would die in your 
breast as you regarded her ; for her 
marvellous beauty was so full of 
decline and early sunset that you 
would think no more of tender 
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vows, or stolen kisses, or wedding- 
bells, but of the unseen kingdom 
to which the lady is going, where 
they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage. 
Beside the sick lady stood a 
small child’s bed, and on it lay a 
little girl of five or six, with hair 
which fell down in great dark 
tresses, big soft eyes of gray, and an 
almond-shaped face which, touched 
as it was with melancholy, seemed 
remarkable in so young a creature. 
This child was sick too, and her 
toys were spread on the quilt 
beside her, and she was busy 
arranging one of her dolls on the 
pillow, talking to it all the while 
with great volubility. 

The second girl was older—nine, 
perhaps—and of a true English 
style like the sick lady, chestnut 
and blue, only her beauty did not 
promise fully to equal her mother’s. 
She was hard at work sewing an 


apron for the doll which her sister 


was composing to sleep. 

‘Mildred’ the mother said, 
speaking in a faint and weary 
voice, ‘ I want to say a few words 
to you and Violet. I may not be 
strong enough to-morrow. Iam go- 
ing away from you both, darlings.’ 

The elder girl bent over ber 
sewing, as if she knew some- 
thing ; but the little one stopped 
in her play with the doll, and 
looked up in great surprise. 

‘Going away, mamma? But you 
will not be long ? 

‘I shall not see you, darlings, 
not either of you, for a long time,’ 
the sick lady answered, taking 
little Violet’s hand in her own. 
‘God is going to take me away to 
heaven.’ 

‘Can't we go too, mamma? 
asked little Violet, still looking at 
her mother in fixed wonder. ‘ You 
never go anywhere without us.’ 

‘ After a little while,’ the mo- 
ther replied. 

‘To-morrow, I daresay, perhaps 
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this evening,’ little Violet said, 
quite comforted, and turning to 
her doll again. ‘ Now, dolly, lie 
still where I put you.’ 

‘Mildred,’ the mother said, ad- 
dressing the elder girl, who still 
bent over her little bit of sewing, 
so that her face could not be seen, 
‘when I am taken away you and 
little Violet will go back to Eng- 
land, and you will live near the 
church where dear papa is buried; 
and they will carry me and put 
me beside him, and you and Violet 
can bring flowers and lay them 
there on summer evenings.’ 

‘And you will see us then, 
won't you, mamma?’ little Violet 
asked, looking up from her doll, 
for the last words caught her ears. 

‘I shall be very far off,’ the 
mother answered. ‘I am going 


to papa, Violet. God is going to 
take me away to him.’ 

‘ And why won't God take us 
too, mamma? asked Violet, who 


had lost all interest in her doll for 
the time. ‘Then we should all 
be together again, and papa would 
ride me on his shoulder.’ 

‘And, Mildred, you must try 
and remember what I am saying 
to you,’ the dying lady continued, 
speaking with difficulty, for a 
cough harassed her at every breath. 
‘You and Violet will be very, 
very rich, and you will not have 
papa or myself to take care of you ; 
and, darling, you will have to take 
care of little Violet as she grows 
up, and try to make her stronger, 
and see that she has always nice 
things toeat ; and you must promise 
me that every morning you will 
make her kneel down with you, 
and then you and she are to say 
that little prayer I taught you 
about being good and kind, and 
asking God to keep you from what 
is wrong and naughty, and to bring 
you at last to papa and mamma.’ 

‘Will He? asked little Violet, 
whose gray eyes were full of 
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wonder. ‘ Will it be a nice place, 
as nice as this? 

‘ A great deal nicer than this, 
Violet,’ the mother answered, 
holding her little girl’s hand very 
fast. ‘The sun is always shining, 
and the people are always singing, 
and nobody ever is sick, and no- 
body ever cries ; and then we shall 
all four be quite happy, and never 
leave each other again.’ 

‘But why can’t me and Milly 
go now, mamma?’ little Violet 
persisted. 

‘ Because, my darling, you have 
to live here for a long time, and 
be very rich, and know a great 
many people, and do all sorts of 
things, and you will be very, very 
happy, I hope ; and then, when it 
is all over, if you have been very 
good, God will bring you safe to 
papa and myself.’ 

Forthe moment little Violet was 
satisfied, and the mother once 
again tried to speak to Mildred. 

‘ You must take care of Violet, 
darling ; you are the elder; you 
understand a great deal more than 
she does. You must be like mam- 
ma to little Violet when mamma 
herself is gone for ever.’ 

Violet was her mother's darling, 
and now the poor lady’s voice began 
to tremble and to break. 

Brave little Mildred, who _real- 
ised the dreadful truth, had all 
this time been bending over her 
work, and with great firmness had 
been biting her lips and keeping 
back her tears. But now her reso- 
lution quite gave way ; the tremor 
of her mother’s voice overcame 
her. Throwing down the apron, 
she cast her arms about her 
mother’s neck, sobbing piteously. 

‘Mamma, mamma! don’t go! 
Don’t leave us! stay a little longer! 
O, mamma, mamma !’ 

At sight of her sister's sorrow 
little’ Violet burst out crying too, 
and the mother, unable any longer 
to restrain her own grief, bowed 
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her head over Mildred, caressing 
the child, but weeping as she did 
so. There these three sorrowing 
creatures were. Outside spread 
the still waters and the bright sun- 
shine, and far away the belt of 
snowy hills; but they heeded not 
the landscape of glory and peace. 
Why should they? And yet the 
whole scene might have been taken 
for a figure of what our good poets 
sing—that outside and around the 
great spectacle of earthly sorrow 
there lies; unseen, an embracing 
circle of divine love and joy. 


Entroductorp. 


III. 


A FIGHT OF FLATTERY WITH FOLLY, 
FLATTERY WINNING. 


Tue suburb of an English 
town. In a handsome drawing- 
room, furnished, however, with 
more profusion than taste, four 
persons sat together—a tall, im- 
posing, old-fashioned, elderly man ; 
awoman about thirty-five, richly 
clad, and of a very good style of ma- 
tronly beauty ; a meagre pinched 
man of fifty, with shoulders shri- 
velled up very high, and a general 
expression which suggested that 
he chose this way of keeping his 
ears warm, because it was cheap ; 
a small boy of a dollish prettiness, 
who occupied himself with card 
castles, and was occasionally re- 
garded with great interest by the 
three elders. 

‘O Jerome,’ the lady said, with 
a bland and sycophantic smile, 
‘you are too clever; you are too 
severe ; one feels quite afraid of 
you.’ 

This insinuating speech was an 
answer to some.remark made by 
the old-fashioned gentleman ; he 
seemed much gratified. 

‘Do not say clever!’ he cried, 
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chuckling with much enjoyment. 
*Do not say severe. You don’t 
mean it. Beatrice,’ he added, 
looking at the lady, ‘do you 
really think, now, that I am clever 
and severe ?” 

‘I know what Daniel and I 
always say,’ Beatrice replied, judg- 
ing alittle bit of work as she spread 
it outon the table before her ; ‘we 
always say—’ 

‘ What? the old-fashioned gen- 
tleman asked, greatly interested, 
and the more so because she 
stopped. 

* Why,’ Daniel remarked, rising 
from an account-book over which 
he had been poring, and walking 
to the fireplace, where, as if by 
habit, he put his hands behind 


.his back, although it was summer, 


‘we always say that for a clear 
head, a cool judgment, and a sharp 
eye for a knave or a fool, there is 


nobody in England like Jerome 


Dawe.’ 


‘That is what you say, is it? 
Jerome Dawe exclaimed, roaring 
with laughter, and slapping his 


knee in his delight. ‘But you 
don’t really mean it, Daniel—not 
altogether! A cool head! a clear 
judgment! asharp eye for a knave 
orafool!—eh? Well, I won't say, 
but I have put my finger on a fool 
or two in my life—and a knave !’ 

‘This I can say,’ Daniel con- 
tinued, speaking slowlyand check- 
ing off his thoughts on his fingers 
to mark the accuracy with which 
his mind was working, ‘in the 
course of a long life I have never, 
never met your match, Jerome, so 
far as headpiece goes,’ 

Jerome Dawe burst out laugh- 
ing anew, and slapped his leg once 
more. 

‘ You don’t mean it, Daniel! I 
do not believe you mean it! I 
should like to hear you say it again, 
just to seeif you meanit. So far 
as headpiece goes—eh? Well, well, 
I will not say that I have not some- 

b 
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thing of the kind between my 
shoulders.’ 

‘I know this,’ Beatrice said, 
looking up at Jerome Dawe with 
great composure, ‘if you could 
but hear what Daniel says of you 
in private! He won’t now, when 
you are here; but if you heard 
him in private, I think you would 
be flattered.’ 

‘ Flattered, should I? repeated 
Jerome Dawe. ‘ Don’t repeat any- 
thing to me, Beatrice, for I hate 
flattery! What he says of me in 
private, eh? 

‘Shall I tell you what he said 
last night? the lady rejoined, look- 
ing candour itself as she fixed her 
eyes on Jerome Dawe. ‘ We were 
talking about yourself and your 
brother, and Daniel said—’ 

* Beatrice’ Daniel called out 
from the hearthrug, ‘I will not 
allow this. I forbid you to say 
another word.’ 


The lady laughed with great 
good-humour. 

‘Shall I obey him, Jerome? 
she asked. 

‘It’s a delicate matter,’ replied 
Jerome jocosely. ‘* Never inter- 
fere between man and wife” is my 


rule. Still, Beatrice, if you don’t 
mind whispering in my ear—’ 

So, entering into the humour 
of his suggestion, Jerome Dawe 
bent his head close to Beatrice, 
while Daniel called out again in a 
serious voice, 

* Now, mind ! I have said you 
shall not repeat it.’ 

However, beyond this, Daniel 
made no movement tointerfere,and 
Jerome Dawe put his ear close to 
the lady’s lips, like a pitcher to a 
dropping well, and she whispered 
a long sentence. 


‘What was the last word? in- 


quired Jerome Dawe, having miss- 
ed one particular morsel. Beatrice 
repeated something in his ear. 
‘Said that, did he? Jerome 
_ Dawe exclaimed, lifting up a face 
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radiant with delight. ‘Daniel 
said thatto you? Last night, too? 
O Daniel, you dog, what a judge 
of character you are !’ 

In the abundance of his gratifi- 
cation Jerome Dawe made as if he 
would give Daniel a facetious poke 
in the ribs, an overture which 
Daniel received sulkily. 

‘I don’t approve of this sort of 
thing,’ he said. ‘It was wrong 
of Beatrice, and wrong of you, 
Jerome.’ 

‘ Why, how do you know what 
she has been saying? Jerome 
Dawe replied more facetiously 
than ever. ‘ Perhaps she only told 
me the day of the month !’ 

‘There he goes again, Bea- 
trice !’ Daniel remarked to his wife, 
quite struck by this clever diver- 
sion on the part of Jerome Dawe. 
*You cannot have him! You 
cannot have him !’ 

He struck his palm with his 
knuckles to express his admiration 
with greater force; and Jerome 
Dawe chuckled and rubbed his 
hands together and twinkled his 
eyes and looked a wondrous clever 
fellow, with a dash of good-nature 
about him, strong and apt, and 
facetious through it all, you know. 

‘ Now, Jerome,’ Daniel remark- 
ed, assuming a business face all 
at once, ‘I want to have a little 
talk with you about these Walsing- 
ham children. How is the mother?’ 

‘She died last week,’ Jerome 
Dawe answered. ‘1 was just going 
to tell you. I had a letter from 
her maid this morning.’ 

‘ And those poor orphan girls— 
where are they ? inquired Daniel. 

‘On their way to England,’ the 
other replied. ‘I must take them 
in for a few days, and then make 
arrangements for the future.’ 

‘You are sole guardian, I be- 
lieve ? Daniel remarked interroga- 
tively. . 

‘ Sole guardian,’ Jerome Dawe 
answered, with importance. ‘ And 
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let me tell you, Daniel, where such 
a great fortune is concerned guar- 
dianship is no trifle.’ 

‘What may the fortune be? 
Daniel asked, seeming, however, 
to lose interest in the conversation, 
for he returned to his account- 
book, and weighed its columns, 
and calculated with his lips. 

‘Ons hundred thousand apiece 
—that at this moment,’ said 
Jerome Dawe. ‘In ten years’ 
time, when the money has rolled 
over and over, no one cansay what 
it will be,’ 

‘A fortune like that—rolling 
over and over,’ Daniel remarked. 
‘ Five and five are ten, and five 
fifteen ’—for so little did he seem 
to care about the fortune that he 
fell back into his own figures, ‘A 
fortune of this kind rolling over 
and over, as you say, might in ten 
years amount to a quarter of a 
million. By the way, Jerome, 
did you not mention that one 
daughter is delicate ? 

‘Yes, the younger—Violet. 
The mother told me some time ago 
that she was afraid Violet would 
never live to be a woman.’ 

‘In that case,’ replied Daniel, 
still figuring away and inserting 
small addition sums in his talk, 
‘the other girl will be worth— 
four and three are seven—a quar- 
ter of a million when she comes 
of age—five from eight leaves 
three. A nice fortune for some- 
body.’ 
But Daniel did not manifest 
any interest whatever in this 
quarter of a million. It was no 
‘concern ofhis. Of course not. 

‘ How old is the elder girl?’ 
Daniel asked once more, after 
fresh acts of addition and sub- 
traction. He glanced at his 
little son, who was absorbed in 
his card castles. 

‘The elder girl is nine,’ re- 
plied Jerome Dawe, ‘Nine and 
one month.’ 


‘Just two years younger than 
Eugene,’ Daniel remarked, still 
with his eyes on his son. ‘ Yes, 
as you say, Jerome, it will be a 
charge—an onerous charge. Iam 
glad it is you, not me, who has 
the care of those children.’ 

‘Nonsense, Daniel! Beatrice 
cried out, interposing with an air 
of impatience. ‘Charge, indeed ! 
As if Jerome were not equal to 
such a thing! Some men might 
blunder. Jerome will be father 
—mother — guardian — friend— 
everything to those girls.’ 

‘You think so, Beatrice, do 
you? Jerome Dawe remarked. 
‘You think I will manage? 
Father — mother — guardian— 
friend—eh? Well, perhaps I 
will. Some men might blunder— 
eh? Well, perhaps they might, 
Beatrice—perhaps they might.’ 

‘But this is such a very ex- 
traordinary case,’ Daniel replied, 
shaking his head with an air of 
mistrust. ‘How to bring those 
girls up—how to shield them 
from designing people and adven- 
turers ; why, they will be courted 
before they are in their teens! 
Where there is money, Jerome, 
people will do anything. O 
money, money ! . 

‘ Leave the girls to me,’ Jerome 
Dawe said confidently. ‘I have 
my own plan for bringing them 
up; my own settled plan for keep- 
ing them in seclusion and out of 
harm’s way. I will tell you what 
it is, and you will not call mea 
stupid fellow.’ 

Daniel looked blank at this 
announcement. 

‘Settled a plan already, Jerome ?’ 

* Yes, settled a plan already!’ 
answered Jerome triumphantly. 
‘ Listen to it—’ 

‘I have found you out? the 
lady exclaimed, interrupting him 
suddenly, and throwing up her 
hands in admiration. ‘J know 
the plan! Well, Jerome, for a 
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far-sighted man you exceed every- 
body I have ever met !’ 

*You cannot know my plan, 
Beatrice,’ said Jerome Dawe, look- 
ing at her in surprise ‘That is 
impossible.’ 

‘I know it, Jerome,’ she answer- 
ed. ‘I see it all. Splendid idea! 
Capital idea! Just such an idea 
as would occur to a man like 
yourself. Still, Jerome, there 
will be obstacles in the way: I 
see obstacles in the way.’ 

‘ Beatrice,’ cried Jerome Dawe, 
‘you cannot know my plan. 
It does not concern anybody with 
whom youare acquainted. I will 
tell you all about it in ten words, 
and then you will see—’ 

*I know! I know!’ the lady 
cried, running on in great haste, 
and determined that he should 
not have the first word. ‘ You 
want Daniel and myself to bring 
up the children. You have settled 
that we are to take them. O 
Jerome, what a man you are! It 
is really dangerous to have to do 
with you, you are so clever in all 
you do!’ 

‘ Beatrice,’ cried Jerome Dawe 
again, and this time solemnly, 
‘such an idea never entered my 
mind.’ 

‘Look at his eye, Daniel ! the 
lady cried. She was now at Jerome 
Dawe’s side, caressing him. ‘ Look 
at the twinkle in his eye ! Which 
are we to believe? The tongue 
or the eye? the clever tongue or 
the twinkling eye? O Jerome, 
Jerome, not to tell us before !’ 

Jerome Dawe did not speak for 
a minute, and was apparently col- 
lecting himself for an effort. Then 
looking at the lady with a roguish 
expression, he said, 

‘You think it was clever, do 
you? 

‘O Jerome! Jerome!’ she cried 
again, as if regular speech would 
fail to measure his craft. ‘You 
are too deep for us altogether !’ 
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*I kept my secret well, did I? 
Jerome Dawe asked, seeming 
more and more to recover himself, 
* You guessed nothing ? 

‘Never, till ten minutes ago,’ 
she answered. 

‘I am a sly fellow, am I? 
Jerome Dawe inquired, chuckling. 
‘You would call me a sly fellow, 
eh? 

‘Too sly for me,’ Daniel re- 
marked, in a tone of unfeigned 
admiration. ‘ But it will not-do, 
Jerome. Wecould not take these 
children.’ 

‘Why not, Dan?’ asked Jerome 
Dawe. ‘ Your reason?’ 

‘Well, you see,’ replied Daniel, 
in a hesitating way, ‘there are 
threescore and ten objections. 
It would be—it would seem— 
well, I do not quite know where 
to begin. Perhaps I may be wrong. 
Only I do not like the thing, 
Jerome—I do not like the thing.’ 

‘Daniel,’ said Beatrice, with a 
reproving air, ‘if Jerome thinks 
it wise, we may trust his judg- 
ment. What is the use of saying 
every day that we rely on his 
opinion, and then refusing to act 


. upon it at the first moment of 


apparent difficulty ? 

‘ Well,’ Daniel replied, ponder- 
ing hard, ‘we must think it 
over. We must be guided by 
Jerome. There is one thing, the 
elder girl would be a nice play- 
mate for Eugene.’ 

Every reader has seen that the 
idea of thus providing for his 
wards had never even crossed the 
mind of Jerome Dawe. And yet 
now he half believed that the 
arrangement, into which he had 
been thus blandly and scientifi- 
cally inveigled, was of his own de- 
vising. And this pompous, shal- 
low, and ductile Ass is the keeper 
and the guardian of our dear little 
Golden Girls ! 
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Entrodurtorp. 
IV. 


A FIGHT OF A GREAT MAN WITH A 
SMALL BOY, NEITHER WINNING. 


Iy one corner of an ill-furnished 
bedroom, which the slanting ceil- 
ing showed to be at the top of a 
house, there stood, in a sullen 
attitude, a boy of eleven or twelve. 
Sullen is the word to describe both 
his attitude and his face, and yet 
he seemed a lad not ignoble by 
nature. His hair was matted 
over his forehead, as if he had 
been struggling and crying ; his 
dress was dusty and disordered ; 
and his hands and cheeks alike 
were sorely in need of washing. 
Yet it was a taking face after all, 
ready for good-nature, and lit by 
a pair of eyes of honest brown. 
The lad’s frame, too, was a fine 
one, broad-chested, and with many 
a sign of approaching manly 
vigour. Such a boy one of our 
wise and thoughtful English 
mothers would regard with anxiety 
and reflection, and would resolve 
to guide him now with indulgence 
and now with kind repression, 
kindling his affections, guiding 
his strong physical nature into 
wholesome channels, and driving 
backward the brutish part of his 
disposition. For in this boy any 
penetrating eye can see there is 
what, for lack of a finer word, one 
must call a brutish part; and 
the next few years will either 
draw it into ruinous predomi- 
nance, or fix it within safe boun- 
daries of self-restraint and virtue 
and honour, making it the spring 
= energy for a noble and happy 

e. 


For this boy there was at pre- 
sent no motherly care. He stood 
crouched in the corner, dirty, 
savage, glaring. The brutish part 
was coming out pretty strongl 
at that particular we n 

Opposite to him, a black stick 
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held menacingly in his hand, his 
whole bearing expressing aversion 
and reproof, stood the portly 
Jerome Dawe. Mingling with 
his punitive air there was some- 
thing of alarm, as if the boy were 
a kind of wild cat, who might 
make a sudden leap and do mis- 
chief. 

* You are a rogue,’ said Jerome 
Dawe, ‘ Roguery, roguery is a 
detestable thing ’ 

‘I am not a rogue, no more 
than you!’ the boy answered, in 
just the tone one would expect. 

‘You took that five-shilling 
piece off my library table this 
morning,’ Jerome Dawecontinued. 
‘Don't add sin to sin, Sholto. 
You know you took it.’ 

‘I never saw it,’ the boy cried. 
‘I did not go into the library all 
day.’ 
T You took that five shillings 
Jerome Dawe repeated, with dog- 
géd grandeur. ‘I am as sure that 
you took it as if I had seen you, 
How do you know, Sholto, bat I 
did see you?’ 

‘You could not have seen me !’ 
the boy answered back furiously, 
‘and you could not say you saw 
me without telling a lie 

‘For daring to talk to me 
about telling a lie,’ retorted 
Jerome Dawe, with awful solem- 
nity, ‘ you shall stay here till this 
time to-morrow, and live on bread- 
and-water. If you had confessed 
and been repentant, I might have 
forgiven you. As it is, here you 
stay, Sholto, and we will see if 
yon talk about ‘my telling lies to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I tell you what,’ shrieked the 
boy, as Jerome Dawe was prepar- 
ing to leave the room, ‘you are 
what my father always called 
you.” 

‘What was that? Jerome 
Dawe demanded, indignant, but 
curious. 

‘A bully, selfish, cruel, vain !’ 
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the boy went on, almost insane 
in his fury and grief. ‘ He said 
you cared for nobody but those 
Ruddocks ; and that for them you 
would sacrifice everybody you 
knew ; and that you only cared 
for them because they flattered 
you; and that they could flatter 
you as much as they liked, you 
are such a fool—there !’ 

‘Did your father, did my 
brother, say all that? Jerome 
Dawe asked, thunderstruck by 
this cannonade of compliments. 
* Did he dare to say all that? 

‘ Yes, and it’s true, every word !’ 
the boy answered, still in the 
same headlong way. ‘And that 
is just how you treat me. Eugene 
is everything, and what is Eugene 
to you? And no matter what I 
do, I cannot please you, and I 
will never try again as long as I 
live.’ 

‘Eugene is a gentleman,’ said 
Jerome Dawe, ‘and a boy of 
honour. You, Sholto, area savage, 
and you will go,to the devil, as 
savages invariably do, For what 
you have said to me now you 
shall have another day here ; after 
that’—this was said with some 
jocosity and sprightliness—‘ per- 
haps you will know how to 
behave ? 

‘I won’t stay—I won't stay!’ 
the boy shrieked ; and he made a 
dash at Jerome Dawe, and wound 
about his leg, and tore at his coat 
like a savage indeed. Jerome 
Dawe turned pale, and seemed 
for a moment disposed to let the 
boy carry his point, when sud- 
denly poor Sholto, making a false 
move, let go his uncle’sleg. The 
uncle, with great celerity, whipped 
through the door, and locked it 
on the other side. Then, ia reply 
to the volley of kicks which 
rattled on the panel, Jerome 
Dawe, having recovered his dig- 
nity and his courage, called out 
in a tremendous voice, 
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‘There you stay, Master Sholto, 
on bread-and-water, until you tell 
me you are sorry. O, kick away, 
my boy!’ he cried, becoming quite 
facetious after feeling his leg and 
finding that he was not really bit- 
ten or lacerated ; ‘ when you kick 
through the door, I shall let you 
off the rest.’ 

The reply from within to this 
sarcasm was such a renewal of 
kicking, that it seemed as if Je- 
rome Dawe’s good faith would 
soon be put to the test; and he 
himself waited to see if the door 
was as strong as he thought. Pre- 
sently the kicks relaxed in vigour 
somewhat, which Jerome Dawe 
noticing, with a humorous expres- 
sion went proudly down-stairs with 
the air of a man who has tamed a 


.lion. 


At the foot of the first flight 
he met his housekeeper, an elder- 
ly wizen-faced woman, dressed in 
an absurd travesty of fashion and 
affectation of youth. 

‘ What can the matter be? she 
asked. Her preposterous air ex- 
actly suited her preposterous ap- 


pearance. 
‘That boy again!’ replied Je- 


rome Dawe. ‘ He stole five shil- 
lings off my library table this 
morning.’ 

‘That he did not,’ the woman 
exclaimed, snatching at the op- 
portunity of correcting her mas- 
ter. ‘I have the money in my 
pocket. It was not safe to leave 
it about.’ 

‘You took the five shillings, 
did you, Tabby? asked Jerome 
Dawe, with the voice of a man 
who might scold. 

‘I did,’ she retorted boldly. 
‘What right have you to leave 
money about in that way? You 
ought to know better !’ 

‘Perhaps I ought,’ Jerome Dawe 
replied, all the premonition of 
scolding vanishing. ‘But what 
am I to do with Master Sholto? 
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I have shut him up for to-day and 
to-morrow.’ 

* Leave him shut up,’ the woman 
answered insolently. ‘He will 
want it for something else. Come 
down ; your dinner is ready.’ 

‘Yon are quite right, Tabby,’ 
Jerome Dawe answered. ‘ He will 
want it for something else. Be- 
sides, it would never do to confess 
to the fellow that we had made a 
mistake. At the same time, Tabby, 
let him have some dinner.’ 

* Leave his dinner to me,’ Tabby 
replied, in her impudent way. 
‘ You go and eat your own.’ 

€nd of Entroduttion. 


“CHAPTER L 


A PICTURE OF AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GENTLEMAN — SHOWING WHAT 
STRANGE PEOPLE FOUNDED GOOD 
FAMILIES, AND WHAT ODD DE- 
SCENDANTS THEY BEGOT, 


*To bed, Sholto, do you hear? 
To bed this minute !’ 

* Eugene, my boy, you may sit 
up if you choose.’ 

These sentences came not from 
two speakers, but from one. Be- 
cause they were divided by a 
pause, and more sharply divided 
by a change of tone from snap- 
pish to caressing, I have written 
each by itself. But who was this 
speaker with two voices issuing 
such contrary commands # 

He was none other than the 
Jerome Dawe who has already 
figured in our Introduction, but 
who has not yet been fully describ- 
ed. A tall elderly gentleman he 
was, of portly figure, which was well 
fashioned in spite of the large 
bones which framed it. Jerome 
Dawe had a grand-looking head, 
and his spacious forehead was the 
more suggestive of mental power 
because his hair was brushed up- 
ward and stood straight in air, 
disclosing two fine temples. His 


shirt was frilled in the antique 
style; his massive seals hung 
from the now-forgotten fob ; and 
his well-shaped legs were breeched 
to the knees, and thence clad in 
silk stockings. He was to the 
eye a gentleman of the old school. 
Possibly at that date three or 
four dozen like himself in the 
United Kingdom clung to the 
attire of the past; but he had be- 
come now such a palpable anti- 
quity, such a visible anachronism, 
that people stared at him as he 
walked by, and wondered if he 
were come from a masquerade. 
His imposing step, his magnificent 
carriage, his dignified air, arrested 
any tendency to mirth; while his 
long ebony stick, with Shake- 
speare’s head carved on the handle, 


“suggested that it would in any 


case be prudent not te smile until 
he had fairly passed by. 
He was not walking now, but 


- sitting in his armchair, erect and 


imperative. His voice was strong 
and clear, and he had altogether 
a leonine appearance, which might 
be described as formidable, and the 
grow] with which he ordered Sholto 
to bed carried out the Jeonine re- ~ 
semblance with great vivacity. 
Of Mr. Jerome Dawe, my 
reader, I am sure you are anxiofis 
to hear something more. Accord- 
ingly I shall begin with his 
pedigree, which was of historical 
importance. By birth he was a 
gentleman, as indeed his attire, 
however fantastic, proclaimed. 
His descent was long and fully 
ascertained. Read in the light 
of plain fact, his first known an- 
cestor was a person of good wind 
and muscle, not over-nice as to 
the distinction between mine and 
thine. This original Dawe fell 
in with a great political character 
and conqueror who was also re- 
nowned for his wind and muscle, 
and still more for the rapidity with 
which he deprived other people of 
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the use of theirs. This conqueror 
was no creature of fiction, but a 
man with a real name and address 
like you and me; and some people 
say he was a saint, and some peo- 
ple say he was a villain; but for my 
part—not having been in the 
conqueror’s mind—I cannot tell 
which he was, nor does the 
question in the least concern us. 
What does concern us is that 
Dawe the First, who came from 
nowhere, made himself useful to 
the conqueror, and for so doing 
got a large slice of land which 
a fortnight or so before had been 
in the peaceful and undisputed pos- 
session of a third party. This third 
party happening to disagree with 
the conqueror on some little point 
of order, found himself all of a 
sudden swinging from a tree, with 
every alternative of behaviour 
over at once and for ever. Having 
in this gratifying way been in- 
stalled in respectable landed 
society, the Dawes set about be- 
having themselves, and, after Fal- 
staff, living cleanly as noblemen 
should. They became generals, 
and deans, and magistrates, and 
whatever beside was dignified. 
They wore scarlet, and gold, and 
fur, and lawn. They preached 
before kings. They sat on judi- 
cial benches and sent evil-doers 
to prison. And now there was 
such a perspective of Dawes in 
a long ancestral line, with colla- 
teral branches, that it was quite 
a procession. There were military 
Dawes, naval Dawes, judicial 
Dawes, canonical Dawes, detanal 
Dawes, even episcopal Dawes. 
There were Dawes who lay in 
Westminster Abbey. There were 
Dawes who had died bravely in 
defence of their country, watering 
foreign clay with good English 
blood. There were Dawes who 
had been gentlemen of England 
and lived at home at ease. There 
were Dawes who had been fruit- 
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ful and multiplied and replen- 
ished the Dawe. And in this 
brilliant crowd there couldscarcely 
be seen skulking far behind the 
figure of the first Dawe of them 
all; which indeed was fortunate 
for the rest of the family. The less 
that was seen of that personage the 
better for all who bore his name. 

By many generations of this re- 
spectability was our Jerome Dawe 
separated from his renowned ori- 
ginal ; and the grave and porten- 
tous elderly man who now in- 
herited the name was in many 
ways what is called a gentleman. 
He had certain ideas which are 
peculiar to gentlemen, and he had 
been associated with gentlemen all 
his life. 

This majestic and remarkable 
man sat now gazing at two small 
boys. One was our little Eugene, 
a slender delicate lad, with white 
cheeks, neat features, regular teeth, 
and remarkably fine hands; the 
other, that same Sholto whom we 
before saw in a condition of un- 
merited disgrace. Little Eugene 
stood near to Mr. Jerome Dawe, 
regarding him with the contidence 
of a favourite, while Sholto kept 
prudently on the opposite side of 
the table, casting an occasional 
misgiving glance at the stick 
Shakespeare, which lay danger- 
ously close to the great man’s 
right hand. 

‘To bed, Sholto,’ Mr. Jerome 
Dawe repeated, with increased 
severity—‘to bed this instant, sir? 

Whereupon Sholto made a dash 
out of the room, shutting the door 
as he went with a crash which 
shook the house to its foundations. 

‘ Back, sir! roared Jerome Dawe, 
turning purple with passion— 
‘back here, sir, or PU—Vul—’ 

What he would do he either left 
to the boy’s imagination to supply, 
or found his own unable to invent ; 
but his terrible voice followed the 
flying youth up-stairs, and brought 
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him back to the room half-trem- 
bling, yet not wholly able to keep 
his countenance, and so giving way 
to covert explosions of laughter, 
which little Eugene marked with 
evident wonder and fear. 

‘How dare you slam the door, 
sir? roared Mr. Jerome Dawe, 

* Please, sir—’ 

Sholto cast an eye at Shake- 
speare, and hesitated; then his 
face lit up with a joke. 

‘It wasn’t me, uncle; it was 
the wind.’ 

At which impudent falsehood 
he hastily put his hand to his 
mouth, and tried to stifle a fresh 
eruption of mirth. 

‘I tell you what it is, Sholto,’ 
the uncle said, raising Shakespeare 
in the air in a way which reduced 
the youth to instantaneous and 
unfeigned sobriety, ‘that is what 
I shall do.’ 

He smote the air three times in 
a very suggestive way ; but, satis- 
fied for once with the threat, waved 
his left hand and said once more, 

‘To bed, sir—to bed this instant.’ 

At the word, Sholto bounded 
through the doorand up-stairs with 
the rapidity of a hare and the 
noise of a war-horse. His feet were 
heard crashing two flights over- 
head before his uncle quite realised 
that he had left the room. 

‘That boy is incorrigible,’ cried 
Mr. Jerome Dawe, now address- 
ing little Eugene. ‘Call him—he 
has left the door open now—call 
him back, Eugene. The fellow 
must be cured.’ 

*O, let me shut it,’ cried little 

ugene, anxious, it seemed, to save 
Sholto’s bones, for Shakespeare 
was again working through the air 
im & most menacing fashion. ‘ He 
will only slam it again.’ 

And with an affected dancing 
sort of step he tripped across the 
Toom, and closed the door as gently 
and carefully as if he had been a 
lady sealing a love-letter. Then 
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he came over and seated himself 
daintily. 

‘Now, Eugene,’ Jerome Dawe 
said, ‘ take down your fiddle, and 
you shall have a lesson.’ 


CHAPTER IL 


IN WHICH MRS, SALLY BADGER 
INVADES THIS HISTORY. 


‘ Etsow down, Eugene. Mind 
your bow arm. Fingers there— 
so. The thumb just a little more 
over. There ! now you may begin.’ 

So little Eugene, with the fiddle 
tucked under his chin, and look- 
ing very deformed and uncomfort- 
able, began slowly drawing the 
bow across the string, and ‘ Rous- 
seau’s Dream’ dimly emerged from 
the concord of sound. Jerome 
Dawe watched him with great 
interest, holding an imaginary fid- 
dle—his own priceless Cremona 
lying meanwhile on the floor— 
and moving an imaginary bow, as 
a model for the little pupil, who, 
trying to secure his violin with 
his chin, and casting his eyes up- 
ward to watch his preceptor, was 
an illustration of embarrassment 
not easily to be paralleled. To 
add to the poor boy’s perplexity, 
while he was so engaged the door 
reopened softly without attract- 
ing Jerome Dawe’s attention, and 
there, on the mat outside, stood 
Sholto, reproducing each of his 
uncle’s motions with the most 
laughable fidelity, while by a sig- 
nificant twist of his nose he sym- 
bolised the noise which he dared 
not make. The three stood in 
this way: little Eugene fiddling ; 
Jerome Dawe fingering the air, 
and drawing his bow with the 
utmost elegance ; and Sholto, on 
the mat, gesticulating and gri- 
macing with a violence which made 
the absolute noiselessness of his 
proceedings more comical than 
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anything else he did. At last 
poor little Eugene, who long had 
struggled with his feelings, could 
hold out no longer. He broke 
into a fit of laughter. 

‘What is the matter, Eugene? 
Jerome Dawe asked, his eyes 
twinkling, however, for he liked 
to see his favourite enjoy himself. 
‘ There is nothing to laugh at, that 
I can see,’ 

‘The fiddle tickled me,’ replied 
the boy ; and, with a despairing 
glance at Sholto for mercy, he 
shoved the instrument under his 
chin again, and recommenced his 
playing. 

Jerome Dawe, with great gravi- 
ty and interest, postured himself 
anew, and once more, with his 
Barmecide fiddle and bow, mo- 
delled himself before his tortured 
nephew’s sight. And Sholto, on 


the mat, turned his uncle’s every 
posture into some monkey antic, 
until poor Eugene was on the 


verge of another outbreak. But 
relief came unexpectedly. Sholto 
vanished all at once, and, for a 
moment, inexplicably. The ap- 
pearance of Tabitha Spring, how- 
ever, explained his flight ; and that 
estimable woman walked into the 
room with her nose high in air, 
emblematic of scorn, and a back- 
ward glance of her eyes which be- 
tokened fear. 

‘Mr. and Mrs, Badger,’ she an- 
nounced ; and with a prudent de- 
pression of her nose before the 
visitors could observe that feature, 
she took herself off. 

The visitors entered in the fol- 
lowing way: Mrs. Badger, a tall 
woman, with a hooked nose and 
heavy eyebrows, advanced with 
a military step and a general 
air of command. She exhibited 
that kind of manner which we ob- 
serve in pictures of battles, where 
a commander with lifted sabre 
leads his men into the heart of 
the conflict. Upon her ensued Mr. 
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Badger—a man as small as his 
wife was tall—plump, easy-going, 
with a meek and sleek face. He 
sidled, rather than walked, into 
the room ; his hands hung beside 
him with a limpness which told 
of feebleness of soul; he said, 
*How do you do, Jerome? in a 
conciliating voice; and he sat 
down upon the edge of a chair 
with an apologetic air, as if he 
might be expected to have chosen 
the floor. After him came a boy 
of ten or twelve —a boy with 
a spacious and round face—flat, 
like a cheese, but with immense 
colour in it. Mrs. Badger having 
emitted a salutation like the crack 
of a pistol, seated herself with a 
sharp decisive action, sudden, 
angular, and alarming. 

‘This is a warm evening, Je- 
rome,’ Mr. Badger remarked, in a 
soft and affable tone, quite a pipe 
of peace. 

‘Yes, Samuel — yes,’ Jerome 
Dawe replied, assenting to the 
statement, but with stateliness, ‘ it 
is a warm evening—very warm.’ 

‘It is nothing of the kind!’ 
said Mrs. Badger, dashing into 
conversation in a gladiatorial man- 
ner which made Jerome Dawe 
jump ; but Samuel Badger smiled 
in unruffled placidity. 

‘ J consider,’ Mrs. Badger said, 
looking round to see the effect of 
her behaviour—‘ J consider the 
evening sweetly mild. I do wish,’ 
continued Mrs. Badger, looking 
straight at Jerome Dawe—‘I do 
wish people would find something 
to talk about beside the weather.’ 

Jerome Dawe shifted in his 
chair and looked still very un- 
easy. Mr. Badger sat with the same 
fat smile upon his face. Ifa fly 
had hummed past his ear, he might 
have showed more uneasiness. 

‘Jerome,’ the lady said, after 
this pause. She ejected the two 
syllables in her militant way, and 
made the great man jump again, 
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‘ Yes, Sally.’ 

‘What time does that boy go 
to bed? 

‘Well, Sally,’ Jerome Dawe re- 
plied, in the hesitating and am- 
biguous manner which he greatly 
affected, ‘ you see I can scarcely 
say that I have any fixed rule.’ 

‘You ought to have a fixed 
rule,’ was the retort. ‘Send him 
to bed now.’ 

‘Eugene,’ Jerome Dawe said, 
with as imperial an air as he could 
assume under the circumstances, 
‘go to bed, my boy.’ 

Whereupon little Eugene, set- 
ting his fiddle carefully on the 
floor, and going round the room 
with much address, said good-night 
to everybody, including Master 
Badger. Mrs. Sally Badger re- 
garded his outstretched hand with 
uncertainty for a moment, but 
took it at last, and used it like 
the handle of a pump. Little 
Eugene then walked out with an 
elegant air, closing the door gently 
as he went. 

‘A very well-behaved lad,’ Je- 
rome Dawe remarked, noting the 
little fellow’s behaviour with gra- 
tification—‘ an uncommonly well- 
behaved boy.’ 

‘That is your opinion, Jerome,’ 
the lady said. 

And simultaneously her con- 
ciliating husband ventured to say, 

‘I. quite think with you, Je- 
rome.’ 

Upon which his lady, wheel- 
ing upon him with great asperity, 
called out, ‘Samuel, please wait 
till you are spoken to |’ 

Herwhole behaviour produced a 
visible effect upon Jerome Dawe. 
By this time he showed scarcely 
a trace of his habitual pomp and 
dignity, and could hardly be iden- 
tified with the terrible rebuker 
who had so lately ‘threatened his 
nephew. And Mrs. Sally Badger, 
who through all her aggressions 
of manner and speech kept her 
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eyes keenly set on Jerome Dawe, 
marking every change of his fea- 
tures, said here in the same 
minatory style, 

‘Now that the boy is gone, 
Jerome, I have something to say 
to you.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


SHOWS BY EXPERIMENT THAT A FID- 
DLE CAN SOMETIMES MAKE AS 
MUCH NOISE.AS A DRUM, 

‘ SaL.y,’ said Jerome, with deep- 
ening uneasiness, ‘I am always 
delighted to hear anything you 
have to say.’ 

‘She speaks so to the point, 
you see,’ Mr. Badger interjected. 

‘Samuel,’ his wife said more 
determined than ever, ‘wil you 
‘wait till you are spoken to? 

‘I was only making a little 
preface to your remarks, my dear,’ 
poor Samuel rejoined, trying to 


‘cover his humiliation with a witi- 


cism. 

‘Thank you,’ retorted his wife. 
‘I can make my own prefaces.’ 
At which word she fixed her gaze 
on Jerome Dawe with significance, 
and saw that he shifted in his 
chair a third time. 

‘You are appointed guardian 
to the little Walsinghams ?’ 

The question was inflected in- 
terrogatively, so Jerome Dawe 
answered, 

‘I am.’ 

‘Of course you will have to 
place them under the care of some 
experienced person who will bring 
them up?’ 

‘ So it appears,’ he replied again. 

‘Jerome,’ the lady said, ‘I will 
take charge of those children.’ 

This might appear to be an offer, 
but the tone in which it was de- 
livered showed that it was an 
announcement. 

‘Sally,’ Jerome Dawe replied, 
turning quite red with confusion, 
‘I must consider that matter.’ 
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‘ Nothing of the kind,’ she an- 
swered, with astonishing decision. 
‘ We are poor. The money allow- 
ance will be of great importance 
to us; and being your relatives, 
nothing is more likely than that 
we should undertake the care of 
your wards,’ 

‘ That isquite true,’ the unhappy 
Jerome Dawe said, ‘ but—’ 

* But / the lady cried, catching 
him up. ‘Shall I tell you, Je- 
rome, what is on the other side 
of that “but”? You have pro- 
mised the care of the children to 
your dear friends the Ruddocks ! 

*O, no, Sally,’ he answered, 
speaking for the first time with 
. Some sign of courage, ‘ I have not 
promised.’ 

‘Something very like it, then,’ 
she retorted scornfully. She was 
not going to split straws with 
him. ‘No matter: the children 


shall not go to the Ruddocks.’ 
‘ You think not, Sally? said he 


submissively. 

‘If she says “not,”’ Samuel 
remarked, with the air of a man 
of experience, ‘“ not” it will be.’ 

‘ Samuel,’ his wife cried angrily, 
‘hold your tongue! Iwas going 
to say, Jerome, that Ruddock and 
his wife think themselves very 
clever. I see through their plan. 
These girls are to be brought up 
in their house. In due time one 
girl is to marry Eugene.’ 

* Now really, Sally, with your 
good sense, to talk of marriage, 
when the boy is twelve and the 
girl not ten!’ 

‘It is not my good sense that 
is concerned,’ Mrs. Badger replied 
sarcastically. ‘However, I came 
here to-night to tell you that it 
will not do. People would talk. 
It would make ascandal. Besides, 
we want the money allowance, 
Jerome,’ she said, looking him 
full in the face. ‘You promise 
the care of those children to me 
before I leave this room |’ 
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It was a curious study, Jerome 
Dawe was masculine, wealthy, 
pompous, and with a reputation 
for moral as well as physical 
courage. Mrs. Badger was only 
his niece ; she was poor; she had 
lowered herself by her marriage. 
All the odds in a struggle of this 
kind were against her; and yet 
so well did she know her relative, 
and so daringly had she reduced 
him to an extremity of fear, that 
she was altogether his mistress. It 
was most awkward for Jerome 
Dawe. He knew that he had 
virtually, if not literally, promised 
the care of the children to the 
Ruddocks. The interest of the 
Ruddocks he had really at heart. 
And even now one syllable deli- 
vered with proper emphasis would 
set him free of this oppressive 
Sally Badger. But Jerome could 
not frame that syllable, and Mrs. 
Badger knew he could not, and 
she kept her gaze set upon him 
with unrelaxing severity. 

‘ You promise, Jerome ? 

* Yes—I promise.’ 

‘Samuel and myself are to 
have charge of those children 
until they come of age?’ 

‘You are to have charge of 
those children until they come 
of age.’ 

Jerome Dawe attempted to say 
this with something of the air of a 
free agent. Even in his extreme 
subjection he clung to the fiction 
of independence. 

‘You hear, Samuel?’ the lady 
said, registering a witness of the 
contract on the spot. 

*O yes, I hear,’ her husband 
answered. ‘You see, my dear, 
Jerome has a particularly clear 
voice. Ihave repeatedly noticed 
Jerome’s particularly clear voice.’ 

‘ Lhave to call on the Ruddocks 
in the morning,’ the managing 
woman continued, reading her 
relative’s thoughts. ‘I shall tell 
them of this arrangement.’ 
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‘You will? exclaimed Jerome 
Dawe, expressing his relief at this 
offer, before he saw how humiliat- 
ing it was to himself. ‘ That will 
be kind, Sally.’ 

‘They will be angry,’ the lady 
said. ‘I like to see such people 
angry. They will storm: so they 
may. If they do not storm, and 
pretend to be satisfied, they will 
dislike this upset all the more. 
It is not the first time I have 
made these people feel, and it 
shall not be the last. However, 
Jerome, I will say you have acted 
most handsomely.’ 

Before Jerome Dawe could taste 
the flavour of a compliment for 
which he must pay so dearly, a 
singular and alarming noise out- 
side attracted their attention, and 
immediately the door was thrown 
open, and Sholto was seen on the 
threshold desperately engaged 
with a cock andahen. He had 
been trying to put the fowls into 
harness for the purpose of driving 
them in triumph round the par- 
lour, and the birds objecting to 
the preliminary arrangements a 
disturbance arose. The upshot 
was that the door flew open, and 
the cock and hen broke loose, and 
dashed wildly into the room with 
a most maddening flutter and 
clutter. All was confusion in an 
instant. Mrs. Badger jumped on 
a chair, and began to gesticulate 
as if she were delivering a public 
oration; her husband tried to 
secure the hen ; Sholto tore wildly 
after the fugitive cock ; and Je- 
rome Dawe caught up ‘Shake- 
speare’ and made after his 
nephew. ‘The results were dread- 
ful. ‘Shakespeare’ was used with 
terrific effect; Sholto yelled ; the 
cock and hen cluttered and zig- 
zagged in all directions; and finally, 
as Jerome Dawe was pursuing 
his nephew round the table, the 
boy stumbled and fell right upon 
the Cremona, which with a ter- 
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rific crash ceased as a musical in- 
strument to be. This was like a 
stroke of enchantment. The whole 
company stood still ; the very cock 
and hen stopped in their wild 
career, and seemed afraid even to 
wink ; Jerome Dawe stood petri- 
fied, and ‘Shakespeare’ fell from 
his hand ; and poor Sholto, who 
had turned as pale as death, after a 
second’s irresolution, bolted from 
the room. 

Mr. Badger was the first to 
speak. He took up the shattered 
violin, which was smashed like a 
bandbox and hopelessly ruined. 
After regarding the crushed car- 
case in silence for a full minute, 
Mr. Badger said in his pacific way, 

‘Do you know, I don’t really 


. think—I don’t really think ’—he 


said this for the second time with 
the most milky mildness—‘ that 
this instrument will ever be of 


_ any great use again.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


TWO VERY YOUNG GENTLEMEN, SIT- _ 
TING ON THE END OF A BED, DIS- 
CUSS A VERY ANCIENT QUESTION. 


Ir was late that night, and 
poor Sholto had received such 
discipline as effectually prevented 
sleep from closing his eyelids. He 
had crept into little Eugene’s 
room for sympathy, and Eugene 
had inspected with great com- 
miseration certain weals which 
his friend bore as remembrancers 
of the evening’s frolic. The fact 
was, Jerome Dawe had tried to 
make the boy cry, which Sholto, 
being a stout-hearted little fellow, 
would not do. He bore his cas- 
tigation patiently enough, know- 
ing he deserved it; but not a 
groan could his uncle flog out of 
him. Now, Jerome was hot-tem- 
pered, and moreover very valiant, | 
and he went on flogging until the 
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thought struck him that it might 
be awkward if he had to explain 
his proceedings at length before 
a coroner. This no sooner oc- 
curred to his mind than with 
great expedition he hurried his 
nephew off to bed. Sholto’s pun- 
ishment had indeed been cruelly 
severe, and was the less to be jus- 
tified as it had turned out that 
the crushed violin was not the 
Cremona after all, but only that 
on which Eugene was learning 
his notes, which was worth no 
more than a few shillings. 

However, by this time Sholto 
had recovered from the severer 
pains, and little Eugene had ex- 
pressed all the sympathy he could ; 
and now the two small boys were 
sitting perched on the bed in 
their night attire, with their hands 
clasped round their knees, look- 
ing like the pictures of penguins in 
the natural history books. 

‘Are you fond of girls, Eugene? 


asked Sholto, when some pre- 
vious subject of conversation was 
exhausted. 

‘Girls!’ exclaimed Eugene. 


‘Fond of girls! No, I hate girls.’ 
‘I don’t,’ replied Sholto thought- 

fully. ‘Not altogether. I think 

they are rather nice.’ 

_ £0,TI hate them,’ little Eugene 

said emphatically. 

‘There is rather a nice girl at 
the haberdasher’s shop on the 
hill,’ Sholto continued. ‘I think 
she is the daughter of the shop- 
man, and I know her name is 
Ellen. She has got very nice 
eyes; I don’t exactly know the 
colour, but they look capital. I 
don’t know that she cares for me, 
but I go and buy things of her; 
only last time she charged me 
sixpence for a threepenny bottle 
of scent. I don’t think that was 
fair ; do you, Eugene? 

‘ Certainly not,’ Eugene replied 
energetically. ‘Catch me buying 
scent of any girl ! 
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‘ However,’ said Sholto, ‘ I did 
not say anything, because I did 
not want her to’ think me mean. 
I am not quite sure that I would 
like to marry her after that.’ 

‘What are you going to be, 
Sholto ?’ Eugene asked. The 
question was suggested by Shol- 
to’s mention of matrimonial en- 
gagements. 

‘ An officer,’ Sholto replied. ‘I 
want to be in battles and that 
sort of thing. I should like to 
be at the head of my men, you 
— leading them on to vic- 


tory.’ 

‘I should not care for that,’ 
little Eugene remarked, shaking 
his’ head ; ‘ besides, Sholto, have 
you money enough to be an 
officer ? 

‘What does an officer want 
with money ? Sholto demanded. 

*O, I don’t know,’ practical lit- 
tle Eugene replied. ‘I hear papa 
and mamma talk about it some- 
times, and they say an officer 
wants all sorts of things, and has 
to spend a lot.’ 

‘ Now, what can an officer want?’ 
Sholto argued. ‘Let ussee. He 
wants his sword—and his bed— 
and he might have a war trumpet, 
you know—and a chair—and a 
table.’ 

* But suppose you married El- 
len? suggested Eugene. 

‘ Then,’ Sholto answered grave- 
ly, ‘we should want another chair.’ 

This reply seemed so fit and 
final that little Eugene did not 
venture to question it, and for a 
moment the conversation flagged, 
until Sholto took it up again. 

‘It is no use, Eugene, your talk- 
ing about hating girls, because you 
have got to marry. I heard uncle 
talking with your father, and they 
were saying that some girl they 
were speaking about would make a 
capital wife for you. They called 
her Mildred, and they said she 
would be very rich.’ 
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‘I should like her to be rich,’ 
remarked Eugene. 

‘I should not mind,’ Sholto 
said. ‘What has a soldier to 
do with money? His wife must 
be ready to go with him, you 
know ; and when they are on cam- 

igns they cannot spend much, 
even if they try, because there 
are no shops, you see.’ 

* But you would not be on cam- 
paigns all the time,’ Eugene re- 
plied, having evidently a more 
accurate foresight of life than his 
elder. 

‘Then,’ retorted Sholto, ‘the 
rest of our time we should live in 
barracks.’ 

Sholto,’ little Eugene said, 
after a pause. He did not seem 
to have noticed the last remark. 

‘Yes, Eugene.’ 

* Did they say that girl is very 
rich ? 

‘O, immensely rich, I heard my 
uncle say. She has a sister called 
Violet, and my uncle said, “ Poor 
Violet, none of the money will come 
to her; all will go to Mildred.” 
Do you know, Eugene, I felt very 
sorry for Violet. I wonder what 
she has done that she is to have 
no money? I took a dislike to 
Mildred when I heard it, and I 
wanted to help Violet.’ 

‘Perhaps Mildred had nothing 
to say to it,’ Eugene suggested. 
‘I do not see that she is to be 
blamed, and I do not see what we 
have to say to helping Violet.’ 

‘Anyhow, Mildred ought to 
give up half to Violet,’ Sholto 
said. 

‘Perhaps she will give hersome,’ 
Eugene answered. 

Upon this followed a; long 


pause, 
‘Sholto,’ Eugene called out. 
* Yes, Eugene.’ 
‘I like Mildred.’ 
‘And I like Violet.’ 
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‘I am getting tired, Sholto.’ 
‘Soam I, Good-night.’ 
* Good-night.’ 


And that very night, while 
these two little boys lay sleep- 
ing, a steam-packet was ploughing 
its way ‘across the water from 
France to England. The sea was 
smooth, except where the prow of 
the swift ship parted it into white 
dividing waves, which fell back in 
great rolls of spray that glistened 
like snow in the full moonlight. 
The sky was like the water, clear 
and still. In a little berth of the 
ladies’ cabin, the two small girls, 
Mildred and Violet, were lying 
side by side, Violet sleeping, and 
Mildred wide awake. The little 
creature sometimes watched the 
slumbering figures round her; 
sometimes wondered what the oc- 
casional footsteps on the deck 
meant—was it the captain taking 
care of them all? sometimes she 
tried, by the dim lamplight, to 
decipher ‘the carved woodwork 
on the other side of the cabin ; 
sometimes she shrank back half 
in wonder, half in fear, to see 
through the little round window 
the white foam go dashing by. 
Then she looked at Violet sleep- 

peacefully. Frail and sad was 
that white face with its long eye- 
lashes and its mass of dark hair. 
Mildred noticed that her sister's 
shoulder was uncovered, and soft- 
ly drew the blanket over it to 
keep her from the cold. Then she 
thought of the wide lonely sea, the 
land they were going back to, the 
darkness of the night, the strange 
people that would soon be taking 
care of them both, and her eyes 
filled up. She hid her face in 
the quilt to stifle her crying, lest 
Violet should hear ; and she sobbed 
out the sorrow of her lonely heart, 
*O mamma, mamma |’ 


(To be continued.) 





MARK LEMON. 
( With a Portrait.) 


——eo—_ 


TENDER memories of Mark Lemon 
cling about the history of London 
Society. When this magazine 
stood alone, as a popular miscel- 
lany of admirably-illustrated light 
literature, Mark Lemon was among 
its leading contributors. During 
many years he wrote for it an 
annual story. When he died his 
usual December pages were filled 
by an article entitled ‘Our Christ- 
mas Contributor.’ The in me- 
moriam tribute was from my pen. 
In later days I told ‘The True 
Story of Punch’ in these columns. 
Christmas is here again, and the 
Editor, moved by the solemnly-fes- 
tiveseason, looks back as the rest of 
us do. I can imagine him counting 
up those quite genial stories from 
the pen of Mark Lemon which 
were wont to adorn his extra 
number. Mark Lemon was the 
friendly model of more than one 
artist for pictures of ‘ Father 
Christmas’ himself. Poor Eltze 
drew him in that character in one 
of the last black-and-white studies 
that he ever made upon the wood. 
It was engraved by Swain for the 
Illustrated Midland News. ‘Fa- 
ther Christmas’ was shown at a 
game of romps with a bevy of 
boys and girls. The pleasant 
editor of Punch loved little chil- 
dren. Mr. Eltze made a typical 
picture of Mark Lemon, as well 
as a characteristic representation 
of the spirit of the time, when he 
depicted his large figure and genial 
face as the centre of a happy do- 
mestic circle. In London Society 
first appeared the popular series 
of papers, with many illustrations 


from rare old prints, entitled, ‘ Up 
and Down the London Streets.’ 
These were afterwards republished 
in a volume, which is now very 
scarce. ‘ 

Resolving to present to his 
readers a new portrait of an old 
friend, Mr. Hogg lays his finger 
upon another name not unfamiliar 
to the readers of London Society 
years ago, and asks me to write 
the accompanying text. What is 
there left to be said of the man 
who was not a scholar in the 
academic sense, but who was wise 
beyond scholarship? A ballad- 
maker, a playwright, a novelist, he 
did not astonish the world, but he 
left it none the worse for any line 
he ever wrote. His ‘Old Time 
and I’ and ‘ When we were Boys 
Together’ are songs that live. 
His Hearts are Trumps and 
Grandfather Whitehead are plays 
that hold the stage. Wait for 
the End and Loved at Last are 
among the best novels of the 
genial matter-of-fact school of 
his day. His Enchanted Doll and 
The Legends of Number Nip have 
excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of thousands of children. 
When men think of the author of 
Pickwick as an actor, they also 
remember his companion and 
friend Mark Lemon. 

I was at Chatsworth recently, 
and, among other matters associ- 
ated with the hospitalities of the 
ducal mansion, I found myself 
recalling the happy days Mark 
Lemon and some of his friends 
spent there. The late duke evi- 
dently delighted in the society of 
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literary men. Sir Joseph Paxton, 
who had risen from head-gardener 
to intimate friend, was one of the 
few outsiders who had a seat at 
the Punch dinners. Living in a 
miniature of his own, with- 
in the gates of Chatsworth Park, 
he was on familiar terms with 
both parties, and helped to ‘ make 
things pleasant’ all round. It 
was Punch, you know, that named 
Mr. Paxton’s building ‘ the Crys- 
tal Palace.’ Sundry of the mem- 
bers of Mark Lemon’s staff were 
frequent visitors to Chatsworth, 
and they are remembered to this 
day by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. It will possibly be in 
his character as the father of 
Punch that Mark Lemon will go 
down to posterity in the contem- 
porary history of his time. He 
will also be chronicled in the 
records of the stage as one of the 
men who played Falstaff without 
padding. 

There are various opinions as 
to the merits of his representa- 
tion of this character. I venture 
to say that the critics who only 
saw his performances in London 
did not see him at his best. Mark 
Lemon was a bashful man. He 
was very sensitive to criticism, 
and he was never quite able to 
fling off a certain self-restraint 
which characterised his acting in 
London. Add to this the novelty 
of the work, his want of practice, 
the anxieties attending his other 
labours, and some heavy pecu- 
niary losses in which he was in- 
volved at the time, and it must be 
confessed that he was handicapped. 
It was not until his appearance in 
Scotland that he can be said to 
have done justice to himself in 
Falstaff. He always expressed 
great pleasure at the reception he 
received in the north, ‘My 
Scotch tour,’ he said, ‘ was one of 
the happiest experiences of my 
life.’ There was something very 
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quaint and interesting in the dress- 
ing of the stage in this representa- 
tion of the story of the fat knight ; 
and there wasa realism in theactor’s 
business which gave one the idea 
of the full artistic use of a physical 
fitness for the part. On the other 
hand, I think I have seen better 
impersonations of the character 
by men who had to pad for it 
than by those who had not. Mark 
Lemon’s scenes with the page 
were admirable in their mock 
heroics. The severe moralist re- 
gards the downfall of Falstaff as 
an impressive retributive picture 
of well-deserved punishment. But 
Mark Lemon, as the curtain fell, 
left his audience full of that keen 
regret which the essayist felt who 
imagined Falstaff's failings were 
assumed for the amusement of 
himself and others. Of course 
this is not the right view; but 
sympathy with the humour of the 
part might well inspire it, and 
this no doubt induced Mark 
Lemon to play Falstaff, ‘the man 
in buckram scene,’ as if he really 
did know that the Prince was 
drawing him out. 

‘I am not only witty in myself, 
but the cause that wit is in other 
men,’ was often applied to Mark 
Lemon as the editor of Punch in 
the personal press notices that 
appeared in connection with his 
acting tour. The compliment was 
well deserved. A model editor, 
he not only inspired his staff 
with clever ideas, but he was 
generous in his appreciation of 
their best hits. Says Cumberland 
of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, ‘ He con- 
ducts himself with equal modera- 
tion towards others; his wit 
lightens, but does not burn ; and 
he is not more inoffensive when 
the joker than when joked upon. 
Temper and good-humour were 
necessary to his position.’ One 
may aptly use this same language 
to describe Mark Lemon and his 
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staff. The late Mr. Hain Fris- 
well, in a book on Modern Men of 
Letters, said, by way of apology 
for not quoting any of his writ- 
ings, ‘Therefore, O reader! re- 
membering the sweet and gentle 
nature of the man, take down any 
volume of Punch, and selecting, 
not the long articles, but the 
admirably fitted padding (for the 
last thirty years), pick out the 
sweetest, neatest, and the most 
pointed paragraphs and epigrams, 
and put them down with a clear 
conscience to its editor, Mark 
Lemon.’ If this suggests too 
broad a margin of activity for the 
editorial pen, there are, neverthe- 
less, many numbers of Punch, 
some twenty years ago, of which 
it might be said with perfect 
truth. For more than a quarter 
of a century he swayed the for- 
tunes of the most influential of 
the world’s ‘comic papers,’ and 
his policy never wavered from 
that high moral tone of wholesome 
fun and earnest satire which laid 
the foundation of Punch, and 
upon which his successors have 
builded. 

It has been well said that a 
man of letters or science, whose 
name may be popular not only in 
his own country, but conspicuous 
even in other lands, is often hardly 
known in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where he lives. ‘ His 
ordinary acquaintance, who see 
him in his every-day habits, ima- 
gine there can be nothing very 
wonderful about a person who, in 
manners and appearance, differs 
80 little from the rest of his spe- 
cies.’ 

Agricola may be mentioned as 
a very ancient case in point. In 
modern times Orabbe may be 
quoted. He was surprised when 
he came up to London to find that 
he was well known. ‘In my 
own village,’ he said, ‘they think 
nothing of me.’ 


Mark Lemon. 


Mark Lemon was an exception 
to what appears to be almost ‘ the 
rule.’ But he did differ some- 
what in appearance from the rest - 
of his species. He was known 
and beloved by the villagers of 
Crawley. They were as proud of 
having the editor of Punch a 
resident among them as the stu- 
dents, on the ‘grand day’ of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle 
Temple, were to welcome his latest 
successor, Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
among the distinguished guests pre- 
sent in their historic hall. 

Mark Lemon was born in Lon- 
don, November 30, 1811, in a 
house which stood on part of the 
site of the Crystal Palace Bazaar 
in Oxford-street. At five years 
of age he was sent to live with 
his grandfather, who was a farmer. 
He was educated by the Rev. 
James Wilding. At an early age 
he left school, and began to write 
for the newspapers. His father 
dying, his mother married a second 
time, and, through his father-in- 
law, the young fellow became 
associated with ‘Verey’s Brewery 
in Kentish Town, an undertaking 

of which, for a short time, he be- 
came the manager. Later in life, 
owing to a family disagreement, 
the Verey influence led to his in- 
vesting in the lease of a tavern in 
Wych-street. He was advised that 
a rapid fortune would compensate 
him for the disagreeable character 
of the business. In three months, 
however, he gave it up, and de- 
voted himself wholly to literature. 
It was a stony path, the new one 
which he had chosen (and which 
he had long desired to tread), but 
it had its pleasures and its privi- 
leges. His first successes were in 
writings for the stage. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster produced his first 
play, and Mrs. Stirling, I believe, 
appeared init. His life was a busy 
one, but not eventful in — 


.of materials for an exciting bio- 
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graphy. The story of Punch may 
be said to be his history. A 
kindly, warm-hearted, genial man, 
of varied and excellent parts, he 
was a good husband, an indulgént 
father, and a devoted friend. 
Since I first knew him, a brilliant 
company of men with whom he 
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intercourse have, with himself, 
‘joined the majority.’ If a man 
is known by the society he keeps, 
Mark Lemon’s epitaph might have 
been confined to the record that 
he was the friend and fellow- 
worker of Thackeray, Dickens, 
Jerrold, Hood, Leech, Brooks, and 


was on close terms of personal Taylor. JOSEPH HATTON. 





‘FAIS LE DROIT—ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ 


—-_—_ 


WE were six friends, a joyous band, sworn to face the world together, 
Linked to strive or die for right—for fair or stormy weather. 
And on our banner this we bore, 
Only this—no need for more— 
‘Fais le droit—advienne que pourra ! 


One sleeps in the shade of the cross we planted in heathen land ; 
We stood on the cliff when his ship sailed by, and as he waved his 
hand, 
Came floating faintly through the air 
The words our brother was saying there, 
‘ Fais le droit—advienne que pourra.’ 


Two fought the battle of life together, in the city’s crowded lanes, 
In fever’s noisome courts they fell, wrestling with Death for his gains ; 
Together we watched them pass away, | 
Softly, some still voice seemed to say, 
‘Fais le droit—advienne que pourra !’ 


One kept guard on a sinking wreck, a Jad at his side, while the crew 
Pulled off in the boats. They shouted ‘Come ore! there is not room 
for two ! 
He bade the lad go, leave him there ; 
They heard him mutter one short prayer— 
* Fais le droit—advienne que pourra ! 


The younger one, whose dear bright life scarce ever a care had known, 
Died fighting for honour, yet not by the sword ; fainting, sun-smitten, 
alone, 
He died as he lived, uncomplaining and brave ; 
The Indian sun whitens the words on his grave, 
‘ Fais le droit—advienne que pourra !’ 


Alone I am left a gray-haired man—last of that joyous band, 
Yet are we together, if only I true to our watchword stand ; 
And surely the tie a moment riven 
On earth, shall again be knit in heaven ! 
‘ Fais le droit—advienne que pourra ! 
8. H. & 





THE BATTLES OF THE COLUMBINES. 


—~—— 


Row anv Hi1’s once-famous cha- 
pel, which was in process of erec- 
tion while the Surrey Theatre was 
being built, so greatly to the an- 
noyance of that eccentric preacher, 
no longer exists. It has been 
converted into a shop and ware- 
house, but the theatre still flour- 
ishes. Even in its building it was 
the more fortunate, for Rowland 
Hill, comparing the two buildings 
to ships, said, in one of his ser- 
mons, 

‘ The object of both these crafts 
is to reach the spicy port as soon 
as possible; but the devil’s ship, 
if not a better vessel, is more ac- 
tively manned ; for, to do Satan 
justice, he is always industrious. 
Let it only land, and the whole 
shore will become tainted, and 
you will be poisoned on the very 
pastures which ought to be 
yours,’ 

For a time, however, the chapel 
had the best of it, being immensely 
attractive, while the theatre passed 
through a series of disasters and 
failures. It opened as a place 
for equestrian performances and a 
school for the stage, in which 
only children were to be the play- 
ers; but, having no license for 
genuine theatrical entertainments, 
the Surrey magistrates shut it up. 
When reopened, with a license 
for musical dramas, and success- 
ful, the shareholders began to 
quarrel, and litigation brought it 
to grief. In 1789, John Palmer, 
being then a prisoner for debt 
within the Rules of the King’s 
Bench, was just beginning to 
prosper in it, when he was seized 
and clapped into the Surrey Gaol 
as a rogue and vagabond. In 


1794, after the playhouse had 
been closed for two years or more, 
Mr. J. Jones, and his son-in-law, 
a popular dramatic author and ac- 
tor, raised its fortunes; and in 
1805, when it was insured for 
only three thousand pounds, fire 
destroyed it. It was rebuilt and 
reopened in 1806, with so little 
success that, three years after, it 
was advertised for sale. Then 
began the triumphant reign of the 
stage monarch, Robert William 
Elliston, who altered, improved, 
and rechristened it ‘The Royal 
Surrey Theatre,’ for it had been 
previously known as ‘The Royal 
Circus.’ 

In the year 1810 its circus or 
ride had been covered in with 
rows of seats, its stables converted 
into saloons, and where the man- 
agers had been refreshments were 
served, ‘choice fruit and lemon- 
ade.’ The ceiling had been gor- 
geously painted, the proscenium 
redecorated and gilded, and spec- 
tacular melodrama, ballet, and 
pantomime were the weapons 
with which the eccentric, bold- 
ly enterprising manager of that 
day challenged ‘fortune south of 
the Thames. Macbeth, to avoid 
offending the powers above, was 
played to music, and so was The 
Beaux’ Stratagem, in which Miss 
Sally Booth made her first ap- 
pearance before the southern play- 
goers ;* and for the pantomime— 
alas and alack the day !—Elliston 
engaged two columbines, ‘ that 
sparkling brunette of foreign as- 


* The license then obtained did not 
permit the introduction of dialogue on 
the stage of any but the patent theatres 
without the continuous accompaniment of 
music, 
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pect and tender years,’ Miss Gi- 
roux, and a Miss Taylor, whose 
personal charms were of no infe- 
rior description. The ‘tender 
years’ of Miss Giroux appear to 
be somewhat problematical ; for 
the late Walter Donaldson, when 
he saw her dance in 1826, de- 
scribed her as aged and stout ; 
and when she appeared under 
Elliston’s management she was 
already a great favourite south of 
London, and not unknown in the 
provinces. 

St. George’s Fields, where the 
Surrey Theatre stood, was then a 
semi-rustic locality, and a large 
proportion of its inhabitants were 
debtors let out of the King’s 
Bench Prison on bail, but com- 
pelled to reside entirely within 
the Rules, a triangular district of 
the borough of Southwark, ex- 
tending along the Thames be- 
tween the bridges, London and 
Blackfriars, to a point opposite 
the Elephant and Castle, where a 
toll-gate then stood. The square 
in the Blackfriars road, called Nel- 
son-square, was originally built 
entirely for their accommodation, 
and was full of highly fashionable 
debtors, who frequently visited 
the Surrey Theatre, carefully dis- 
guised, to escape recognition by 
sheriffs’ officers, who used to keep 
watch for them at the doors— 
theatres being legally outside the 
Rules— and, by threats of re- 
arrestment, levy black-mail to a 
very considerable extent. The 
gallery visitors came largely from 
one of the most ill-favoured, un- 
wholesome, densely - populated, 
and murderous districts in the 
metropolis—the murderous me- 
lancholy Mint ; and the numerous 
old inns and taverns of South- 
wark sent to the pit and boxes a 
nightly contingent of country 
visitors. The river-side people, 
at no times the most peaceable 
and quiet members of the com- 
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munity, also patronised the old 
Circus, alias the new Surrey, and 
it used to be a favourite house 
amongst the sailors. Actors and 
actresses abounded on this side of 
the water to such an extent that 
St. George’s Circus, at the south 
end of the Blackfriars—then the 
Great Surrey—road, was nick- 
named ‘ Theatrical Buildings,’ and 
in other places close by house 
after house was, from floor to base- 
ment, full of theatrical lodgers. 
Out of these elements in front 
of the house, and the strong rivalry 
of Miss Giroux and Miss Taylor 
behind the scenes, arose some of 
the most remarkable theatrical 
riots ever witnessed ; riots equalled 
only by those of the memorable 


_0.P. at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Night after night the disturb- 
ances prevailed, extending beyond 
the walls of the theatre, and fill- 
ing the whole neighbourhood with 


“discord, raging with special vio- 


lencein Nelson-square and Melina- 
place, converting the numerous 
taps, spirit-shops, and tea-garden 
‘pubs’ into the respective head- 
quarters of fierce hot partisans ; 
covering the blank walls, hoard- 
ings, palings, and tree-trunks with 
placards, handbills, pasquinades, 
and songs, some headed with the 
letter ‘G,’ some with a gigantic 
*‘T; whence these noisy disturb- 
ances have been handed down in 
the records of the Surrey stage as 
the G. T. riots. 

Crowds used to gather about 
the stage-door, cheering and hiss- 
ing tumultuously as the Giroux or 
the Taylor drove up in their re- 
spective hackney coaches; and 
the whole affair was a tolerably 
faithful echo of those aristocratic, 
but not less rough or violent, 
opera-house riots amongst the 
people of rank and fashion who 
used to hiss and hoot, or cheer 
and clap, the Italian singer Cuz- 
zoni, or her rival Faustina. 
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‘ Giroux,’ says George Raymond 
in his Life of Elliston—which, 
by the way, was. illustrated by 
‘ Phiz,’ now dead, and by the late 
George Cruikshank —‘ Giroux,’ 
said he, ‘was perhaps more of 
the Sylphide than the Muse. 
Giroux might have been Apollo’s 
chosen; Taylor the beloved of 
Oberon.’ 

On the night of Miss Taylor’s 
first appearance as columbine in 
the place of Miss Giroux, the 
Girouites occupied the first rows 
of the pit and boxes in great 
force; and when Miss Taylor 
sprang lightly from the wings, 
forth broke a terrific storm of 
hisses, mingled with cries of ‘ Gi- 
roux! Giroux!’ The Taylorites 
were taken by surprise ; nothing 
of this kind had they expected ; 
yet with voices, feet, and sticks 
they did their best to stem the 
flood of fierce disapprobation. But 
on the next night they mustered 
in stronger numbers, and their 
furious onslaught of hisses and 
howlings, knockings and stamp- 
ings, whistling, shrieking, yelling 
against Giroux avenged fully their 
defeat of the night before. The 
strife grew in intensity ; people 
leaped from the pit into the boxes. 
Elliston appeared, but could not 
make himself heard ; and the cur- 
tain fell amidst a scene of demo- 
niacal rage and confusion. 

On the third night each party 
had its chosen leader—Thomas 
Barratt marshalling the Taylor 
forces, Michael Slater heading the 
adherents of Giroux. The former 
wore in their hats the terrible 
initial ‘T,’ the latter bore a. glo- 
rious ‘G;’ the former marched in 
a body from the Painters’ House 
of Call, and the latter from the 
Duke’s Head. 

The ballad-singers took up the 
quarrel, and a parody on a song 
of the day, called ‘The Rival 
Queens,’ often collected a pugna- 
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cious and roaring mob around the 
obelisk. Miss Giroux issued an 
address, which, being posted out- 
side the theatre, collected other 
crowds. This precious protocol 
ran as follows: 


‘Surrey THeatre.—Miss Gi- 
roux, deeply deploring the display 
of a spirit in this theatre which, 
however flattering, is by no means 
calculated to serve her who is the 
object of it, presumes publicly to 
declare that she, neither person- 
ally nor otherwise, encouraged 
any hostility to the professional 
pretensions of a young person 
called Taylor. 

‘ Miss Giroux takes the liberty 
to request that the enlightened 
portion of the British public which 
does her the honour to approve 
her performances will add to so 
proud a distinction the favour of 
abstaining from all unseemly con- 
tests, nor 
“ Mix with hired slaves, bravoes, and com- 

mon stabbers,” 
but allow at once MIND to triumph 
over MATTER ! 

‘N.B.—Miss Giroux is not 
aware that in this generous na- 
tion it is disreputable to be either 
a Jew or a foreigner; but attempts 
have been made to fix on her the 
stigma of both! Miss Giroux is, 
by no means a Jew, and has the 
happiness, moreover, of being 
born an English young lady.’ 


Night after night these riots 
disgraced the playhouse and dis- 
turbed the peace of the shady 
neighbourhood, attracting the 
curious and disorderly from all 
parts, greatly to the benefit of the 
theatrical treasury, despite the 
damage done to the theatre’s fit- 
tings. It was a time when Ellis- 
ton’s passions for drink, debauch- 
ery, and gaming were at their 
worst, and he troubled himself 
but little about the Surrey Theatre 
so long as it brought the golden 
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grist to his wasteful mill; but he 
was at last brought to his senses, 
for the riots had become a source 
of public danger, and his license 
was no longer safe. 

He therefore advertised his in- 
tention of stopping these dis- 
graceful scenes, and pompously 
announced, in due regal form, 
that on the following Tuesday he 
would himself ‘give judgment in 
the case’ from the boards of his 
own theatre. On that evening, 
when the house was filled, the 
great actor-manager, with a grave 
stateliness and dignity which were 
really comical, walked before the 
curtain. He was neither tall nor 
dignified in personal appearance, 
and his usually bright eyes and 
intelligent face were on this occa- 
sion dull and owlish, for he was 
far from sober. Reaching the 
centre of the stage, after a solemn 
pause, his fine voice, a little thick- 
ened by inebriety, was heard. He 
looked to the prompt side, and, 
with a characteristic gesture of 
haughty command, said, ‘ Bring 
me a chair !’ 

The audience, stilled into ex- 
pectancy, and knowing how greatly 
Elliston prided himself upon his 
speech-making capacity, burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

Unmoved but scornful, he sank 
into a property state-chair, which 
the prompter himself lugged on 
and placed for the great man; 
and thus enthroned, waited, in 
an attitude of placid dignity, for 
silence and attention. 

Presently the last snigger was 
heard, and the managerial speech 
was spoken, but only to renew 
and increase the riot. Hissing and 
chaffing mingled with scornful 
laughter as Elliston retired. Mis- 
siles began to fly ; the cracking of 
wood and the rattling of the chan- 
delier, the shouts and howls and 
shrieks, the whistling, the sing- 
ing, the volleys of threats and the 


answering cries of defiance, were 
all heard again with wofully aug- 
mented effect. 

And so it continued night after 
night, for there was now no help, 
no means of avoiding it. To 
discharge either or both the co- 
lumbines might have resulted in 
something terrible ; to allow both 
to remain in the company was to 
perpetuate the disorder. Elliston 
was at the height of his alarm and 
in the depths of his despair, when 
the strong arm of the law at last 
intervened, with its then common 
tardiness, and the manager’s mock 
tribunal gave way to a real one. 

How the affair terminated will 
be geen in the published result 
of a trial which took place in the 
following July, when the case ‘ 
was removed from Surrey to 
Westminster, and the Attorney- 
General applied for a rule, &c., 
against the leaders of the disturb- 
ance. The two columbines, in 
the hands of Sir Vicary Gibbs 
and Lord Ellenborough, must have 
been productive of no little 
amusement to the Court. The case 
was not concluded until the fol- 
lowing May, when on the con- 
viction of the parties the an- 
nexed document was published : 

‘Surrey Tueatre. — Whereas 
a criminal information has been 
filed in the Court of King’s Bench 
against us the undersigned, Mi- 
chael D. Slater, of the parish of 
Lambeth, and Thomas E. Barrett 
of the same parish, for the part 
taken by us in the riotvus pro- 
ceedings which occurred at the 
Surrey Theatre in the month of 
May and June. last, under which 
we now stand convicted, and are 
liable to be called upon to receive 
judgment ; and whereas Mr, El- 
liston, the proprietor of the said 
theatre, has declined to accept any 
payment from us towards com- 
pensating him for the heavy ex- 
pense which he has incurred and 
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the serious losses he has suffered 
by such riotous proceedings, but 
has, at our entreaty, consented to 
abstain from bringing us up to 
receive the sentence of the court, 
en condition, 

‘ First, that we should make a 
public acknowledgment of our 
sorrow for such offence, and, 
secondly, that we subscribe a 
sum of money to the fund for the 
relief of the distressed Portuguese, 
in the following proportions: 


that is, that I, Michael D. Slater, 
should so subscribe one hundred 
and five pounds; and I, Thomas E. 
Barrett, twenty-one pounds.’ 
Then follows the abject apology 


in full, with the signatures of 
the apologisers, and those of the 
counsel for the prosecution and 
that of the defendant Slater, with 
the date, May 25th, 1811. 

Thus the Portuguese, who had 
been plunged by war with France, 
then the national enemy, into a 
state of the greatest distress and 
suffering, in addition to the hun- 
dred thousand pounds voted to 
them by the British Parliament, 
and the large sums raised by sub- 
scription lists all overthekingdom, 
reaped also the sole gain that 
accrued to anybody from the fierce 
warfare of rival columbines in the 
Great Surrey-road. 

A. H. WALL. 








PICTURES FROM PRAGUE. 


—@_— 


He who has not seen Prague must 
not talk ofa fine situation. No 


one can look at her and wonder . 


that her origin is lost in antiquity. 
The first tribe, the first chieftain, 
that set foot on the spot must 
have seen here a superb site for a 
settlement. Just here, where the 
Moldau sweeps by with a broad 
bend ; and on the left bank slopes, 
backed by higher slopes, rise, as 
if inviting to fortification, posts of 
observation and defence ; whilst 
on the right bank stretches an 
ample area of more level ground, 
room for the city to expand at 
will. Her existence requires no 
accounting for, though, of course, 
she has her old legend, professing 
to do so. Libussa, first Duchess 


of Bohemia, says the fable, an 
eighth- century Amazon, with a 
taste for learning in general and 
the art of divination in particu- 
lar, was mysteriously instructed 
by the soothsayers to lay here the 
first stone of a city that should 


be famous. To this day the city 
is worthy of its site, this ‘town 
of a hundred towers,’ ‘ costliest 
jewel in the earth’s crown of 
walls’—so Prague has been styled 
by admiring men. Every stone 
in her preaches history, say the 
Germans, yet nothing strikes the 
foreign traveller more forcibly 
here than the impression of pre- 
sent life, activity, and progress. 
Old, but not antiquated, she has 
clearly no intention of being left 
behind in the struggle for exist- 
ence. 

Founded in the eighth century, 
fortified in the thirteenth, she saw 
the troubles of life begin for her 
with the Hussite wars in 1414, 
and continue for centuries with 


little intermission. She was be- 
sieged during the Thirty Years 
War, by the Swedes first, after- 
wards by the French and Bava- 
rians ; twice again since that time 
by the Prussians ; not to mention 
the ghostly invasion she suffered 
in the legend commemorated by 
Longfellow’s ballad, ‘The Belea- 
guered City; the story of how, 
once upon a time, 

‘A midnight host of spectres pale 

Beleaguered the walls of Prague.’ 

Yet Prague, like the walnut- 
tree and its companions in the pro- 


“verb, seems to flourish the better 


under rough treatment. “There 
is not a touch of the ‘ picturesque 
ruin’ about her. To put it poeti- 


‘cally, in the words of Goethe, 


‘ Here the past has the fulness of 
the present to excess, and bright- 
coloured memories come forward 
to meet you. ... Prague is a cen- 
tenarian, with the gait of a strong - 
man in the prime of life.’ To 
put it prosaically, in the language 
of the guide-books, ‘ Prague is 
twelve miles round, with a popu- 
lation of 200,000—equal to that 
of Leeds—and a brisk trade in 
cotton, hosiery, glass, saltpetre, 
and malt liquor.’ 

Who gave her her name is an 
open question. Whether ‘Prague’ 
be derived from the Sclavonian 
for threshold, for fire, for foun- 
tain, or the Celtic for something 
else—some four or five different 
derivations are given !—the dis- 
tinctive, proud-sounding, _half- 
Oriental appellation suits her ex- 
actly. The Moldau divides her 
into two halves ; and she divides 
herself, if the expression be per- 
missible, into five quarters. Thus, 
on the river’s right bank, lies the 
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Altstadt, so called to distinguish 
it from the Neustadt, which en- 
closes it on its three land sides, 
like a shell. Over the way—the 
water-way—lies the division known 
as the Kleinseite, above which, 
on the bold slopes behind, towers 
the Hradschin, or stronghold, the 
seat of the Imperial Palace, and 
the cathedral. The fifth quarter 
of Prague is the ‘ Jews’ quarter,’ 
a distinct little kernel within the 
Altstadt. 

These have been the houses 
and homes of a proud and turbu- 
lent people. Not content with 
wars abroad, the different districts 
must frequently fight with each 
other. The so-called Neustadt— 


founded more than five hundred 
years ago, by the way—was called 
into existence by an imperial de- 
cree, the population having out- 
grown the Altstadt; but for long 
the old ahd the new town refused 
to amalgamate, and had to be se- 


parated by a wall and a moat and 
several gates, one of which, the 
Pulverthurm, is stil] standing, a 
picturesque Gothic tower of the 
sixteenth century, which you may 
sketch from the windows of the 
Blue Star Hotel opposite. It has, 
however, undergone ‘thorough re- 
storation.’ The streets of the 
Altstadt, to which it leads, are 
composed of high, strongly-built 
old houses, no symptom of decay 
or stagnation anywhere about. 
This is the mercantile quarter, 
and swarms with busy inhabit- 
ants. Half of them are not Ger- 
mans, but Czechs—the Sclavonic 
tribe is as distinct in its type as in 
its language. They are an indus- 
trious and contented-looking set, 
on the whole; asmall strong race, 
not undersized or puny, but, re- 
minding one of Dartmoor ponies 
and other walking illustrations 
of the proverb, ‘little and good.’ 
In this ancient capital of an 
ancient people, some may like to 
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dream themselves back in the 
past, and draw mournful compari- 
sons between the Middle Ages of 
splendour and romance and the 
age of prose, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which our lot is cast. 
For our part, we found a walk 
through Prague, old and new, 
leave us with a sense of unspeak- 
able gratitude that we did not 
live in the picturesque old times 
here recalled to mind. What sort 
of reminiscences and characteris- 
tic traditions have they left be- 
hind them in this representative 
city? ‘ Here is the Town-hall, 
where several councillors were 
thrown out of the windows to 
be massacred by the populace,’ 
‘Here is another, in front of 
which twenty-seven Protestant 
nobles were put to death.’ ‘On 
yonder tower the heads of these 
Protestant nobles were exposed 
for ten years.’ ‘Here is the bridge 
where the Empress’s confessor 
was thrown into the river, by 
the Emperor’s order, for refusing 
to betray her secrets.’ ‘ Here, in 
the Imperial Palace, is the coun- 
cil-chamber, out of whose win- 
dows other councillors were pre- 
cipitated.’ Personally we can 
contemplate, with a sense of re- 
lief, some of the newest buildings 
in the new town, where fortifica- 
tions have been largely converted 
into parks, its convents into found- 
ling asylums, lunatic asylums, 
blind schools, hospitals, and other 
representative institutions of an 
era that inaugurated the reign of 
humanity. 

In the Ring, the ancient mar- 
ket-place of the Altstadt, is the 
Teynkirche, the old church of the 
Hussites. Since the final over- 
throw of the Bohemian Protes- 
tants—that is, for two hundred 
and fifty years—it has been in the 
hands of the Catholic party. In 
one of its chapels stand the sta- 
tues of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
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the traditionary apostles of Bo- 
hemia. They were two brothers, 
who, ‘in the ninth century, under- 
took the Christianising of the Scla- 
vonian provinces, beginning with 
Bulgaria, as unmanageable, appar- 
ently,then asnow. Methodius wasa 
painter, and received a commission 
from the Bulgarian king to paint 
some terrific picture, the sight of 
which should awe his lawless sub- 
jects into submission. Methodius 
painted a ‘ Last Judgment’ so ter- 
rific as to awe the king into accept- 
ing the new faith preached by the 
artist, who, this triumph achieved, 
proceeded into Bohemia, where his 
mission proved equally successful. 

The two sights that impressed 
us most strangely in Prague were 
the Karlsbriicke and the Jewish 
synagogue. Every pedestrian ex- 
ploring the town makes instinc- 
tively for the first. The bridge 
in question is a worthy link be- 
tween the two noble halves of 
Bohemia’s capital. It has stood 
two sieges successfully, and looks 
quite prepared for a third. Very 
singular and striking is the effect 
of the thirty stone statues and 
groups with which it is adorned. 
As sculptures they may not bear 
examination ; as a piece of deco- 
rative architecture the result is a 
success so decided as to defy cri- 
ticism. The view hence of the 
Hradschin, on the commanding 
heights opposite, is magnificent ; 
you would fain linger to contem- 
plate it or to watch the rushing 
Moldau underneath and the boats 
passing up and down, or to recall 

e@ numerous legends that hang 
about the spot; but the traffic 
is unfavourble for reverie, .the 
stream of vehicles and foot pas- 
sengers thick and incessant. From 
time immemorial it has been cus- 
tomary here for pedestrians to 
keep to the right from whichever 
side they are crossing, thus push- 
ing and confusion are prevented. 


“the famous general. 
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This is not the only practical hint 
offered by the local authorities 
of Prague. For instance, all the 
streets that run parallel to the 
Moldau have their names lettered 
in white on a blue ground, the 
names of those leading to or from 
the Moldau being distinguished by 
ared ground. An excellentarrange- 
ment; the only thing to be said 
against its usefulness is that, for 
natives, such information is super- 
fluous, and strangers, as a rule, 
do not find out the device in 
time to profit by it. Crossing the 
bridge, we reach first the Klein- 
seite, which contains some re- 
markable palaces, notably that of 
Wallenstein, standing, for the 
most part, as when erected by him, 
containing various mementoes of 
There are 
other palaces which it isopen to the 
traveller to visit who is attracted 
by their princely names and the 


‘warlike memories they stir up. 


Another and a better sort of in- 
terest attaches to a modest house 
in a remote corner of the Alt- 
stadt, a house where Mozart re- 
sided for some time, Here he 
wrote his Don Juan, which was 
composed for Prague expressly, 
and first performed there in 1787. 
At Koschirz, in the neighbour- 
hood, his room and the stone 
table at which he wrote are still 
shown at a villa where he was a 
constant visitor, a villa belonging 
to his friend Dussek—not the 
well-known composer of that 
name, though, like him, a Bohe- 
mian and a pianist. The nation 
is eminently musical. It is a 
popular saying in Bohemia that 
whenever a child is born it is 
offered its choice of a fiddle ora 
purse. If it seizes the fiddle, it 
signifies that the infant will grow 
up a musician; if the purse, a 
rogue! There is apparently no 
alternative in this land. But 
even in music, in original compo- 
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sition at least, Bohemia has made 
no great mark, no more than in 
the sister arts. The genius of 
the race seems to be rather for 
successful imitation, and to stop 
short of inventive power. 

From the Kleinseite we ascend 
to the Hradschin; the shortest 
way is by a staircase of two hun- 
dred steps. The Hradschin was 
founded by the Amazon queen 
already mentioned. Her name, 
Libussa, signifies ‘the darling.’ 
This ideal darling of a thousand 
years ago had a summer-house 
on a rock on the opposite bank 
of the Moldau, whence she used 
to precipitate her favourites into 
the river when they began to 
bore her. Strong-minded and 
studious, she refused to wed, ex- 
cept with the wisest of mankind. 
She sent out in quest of this 
phoenix, who was found at last, 
according to the legend, at the 
plough. Premislaus, a peasant- 
proprietor of the period, was de- 
signated as the worthy one, and 
summoned forthwith to the 
throne, which he occupied with 
honour, and became the founder 
of a royal.dynasty. His succes- 
sors were not allowed to forget 
their humble origin. The sym- 
bols—peasant’s coat, cap, staff, 
and wooden shoes—figured hence- 
forth as royal insignia in the co- 
ronation ceremony. The custom 
of presenting Premislaus’ oaken 
shoes on a golden dish to the king- 
elect was preserved here, it is 
said, for several centuries. 

The cathedral is a fine frag- 
ment, in process of completion. 
It is dedicated to St. Vitus, whose 
arm was presented by the Emperor 
Otho to Duke Wenzel of Bohemia, 
who first founded a sacred edifice 
on the spot nine hundred years 
ago. The outside—what there is 
of it—dates from the fourteenth 
century, and is a good speci- 
men of florid Gothic ; the tower, 


formerly 520 feet high, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1541, and now 
measures but 323 feet. The superb 
site lends the exterior every advan- 
tage. Inside, the treasure of the 
place —not excepting the fine 
mausoleum of the Bohemian 
kings—is the memorial chapel 
of Wenzel—saint and duke in 
one. He was murdered by his 
brother, and an ancient iron ring 
affixed to the door is said to be 
the one to which he clung on the 
occasion. The chapel itself is of 
the fourteenth century, and has 
this peculiarity—that the walls 
are inlaid with precious stones, 
such as agate, jasper, malachite, 
chrysoprase, not cut inte symme- 
trical shapes. nor fitted in mosaic- 
fashion, but in large irregular 
blocks, that look as if some giant 
had taken them into his hand, 
smitten them into the wall, and 
flattened them against its face. 
They form rough but effective 
frames to some curious frescoes 
of the early Bohemian school. In 
a corner of the chapel is the monu- 
ment of St. Wenzel, in full armour, 
cast in bronze by Peter Vischer, 
the master-carver of Niirnberg—a 
perfect work of art of its kind, a 
speaking contrast to the modern 
shrine of St. Nepomuk that flaunts 
its brilliancy upon us in the 
choir, a piece of eighteenth- 
century bad taste, florid, preten- 
tious, and chiefly remarkable for the 
quantity of silver—a ton and a half 
—expended in its composition. 
The pride of the Hradschin, 
however, is neither the interesting 
cathedral nor yet the Imperial 
Palace adjoining, covering a quan- 
tity of ground, and containing 440 
apartments, but the incompar- 
able view afforded from this point 
of Prague and her environs ; the 
belt of mountains in the distance, 
the mass of sloping roofs, the 
bristling domes and spires that 
clothe the slanting heights im- 
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mediately beneath you and the 
plain across the river—the wind- 
ing Moldau between, with its 
numerous islands and bridges. The 
prospect is indescribable. Well 
may the inhabitants be proud of 
their city. The proverb ‘God 
made the country, man made the 
town,’ is true no doubt in Bohe- 
mia as elsewhere. Still, natives, 
coming hither from the desolate 
sparsely populated country, or 
from the adjacent mountain lands, 
frost-bound all the winter, must 
be inclined to pronounce the 
town the more godlike of the 
two; even the pilgrim from abroad 
will agree. In going out of your 
way to get to Prague (go out of 
your way you must, for Prague is 
en route for nowhere), you have 
not come to see fine churches and 
old pictures or marvellous monu- 
ments—or, if you have, you will 
be disappointed—you have come 
to see Prague; and the sight is 
well worth the pilgrimage. 

One glimpse more and we have 
done. Descending from the Hrad- 
schin to the Moldau direct, a sus- 
pension bridge thrown across to 
the Altstadt brings us almost 
immediately into that part of 
it known as the Jews’ quarter, 
formerly shut in by six gates. 
Thirty years since, its boundaries 
were still carefully defined by wires 
drawn across the streets. Lessthan 
a century ago every Jew was com- 
pelled by law to wear a yellow 
badge on his arm. Joseph II. 
was the first to do away with this 
decree, as with another forbidding 
any of these children of Israel to 
go abroad on Sundaysand holidays 
without a ticket, for which they 
had to pay, of course. If the 
word Jew has among us become 
a byword for extortion, it must 
be admitted they had as just cause 
for complaint on this score, In 
Maria Theresa’s time all the Jews 
were suddenly banished on some 
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pretext from Prague, and then 
allowed to return on payment of 
a high ransom. Although here, 
as elsewhere, they have suffered 
many things from princes and 
peoples calling themselves Chris- 
tians, Prague has always been one 
of their favourite resorts. It is 
supposed to be the oldest Hebrew 
settlement in Europe, and tradi- 
tion asserts the first colonists to 
have been fugitives from the 
siege of Jerusalem. However this 
may be, they became a numerous 
and important body, and at times 
were treated by the rulers of the 
land with comparative considera- 
tion. To-day they number some 
13,000. Noyellow badges, no gates 
or wires, are needed to tell you 
where you are as you enter 

oseph-street—a veritable hive of 
Hebrews of the Hebrews. The 
numerous population swarming 
around you are of the most pro- 
hounced type; the shops are 
of the characteristic order; the 
houses, with few exceptions, slov- 
enly and forbidding-looking. Still, 
there is not here that degree of 
squalor which makes a walk 
through the Ghetto at Rome a 
positive ordeal for delicate nerves. 
Strange countenances regard you 
as you pass; strange voices offer 
to show you the way to the syna- 
gogue fora trifle. You decline, 
and find your own way there, 
otherwise unmolested. This curi- 
ous old red-brick building dates 
from the twelfth century, and is 
said to be the single Jewish tem- 
ple in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. It was presented to the 
Jews by an amiably disposed 
emperor. At the back is a foun- 
tain, where the Jewish girls, filling 
their buckets, swung at the end 
of long poles, look like pictures 
straight from the East. The syna- 
gogue, with its crumbling walle, 
has an air of such untold antiquity 
that, beholding it, one can well- 
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nigh credit the legend that some 
of its foundation-stones came 
from the destroyed Temple at 
Jerusalem. A still stranger spec- 
tacle is the old Hebrew cemetery 
which lies near. It was closed 
as a burying-place a hundred 
years ago, but remains a curiosity 
of unique interest. The space is 
crowded with gravestones, some 
of fabulous age, overshadowed by 
elder-bushes and covered with 

and weeds, and inscribed 
with Hebrew characters and sym- 
bols various, designating the tribe 
to which the deeeased belonged. 
A bunch of grapes denotes a de- 
scendant of Jacob ; a pitcher, the 
tribe of Levi; two hands, the 
family of Aaron. Such commonly 
adopted names as Rose, Lion, Bear, 
Dove, Flower, are expressed by 
representations of the objects 
themselves. The spot teems with 
curious memories of ancient Jew- 


ish life, habits, and traditions. 
Formerly it was the practice of 
the benevolent here to deposit 
their alms, secretly, upon the 
graves, so that the poor, who were 
ashamed to beg, might come by 
night and help themselves accord- 


ing to their needs. A custom 
that speaks of a trusting simple- 
minded community. No more im- 
pressive and suggestive relic of 
the past can be conceived, even 
by a poet’s imagination, than this 
cemetery in ruins, walled round, 
out of sight and hearing of living 
men, a forsaken garden of the dead. 

It was after dark when we re- 
turned to the synagogue to attend 
the service, to which strangers are 
freely admitted. Scarcely a ray 
of light penetrates the interior, 
whose walls are black with the 
smoke of a thousand generations 
of candles. This gloom has a 
dark story to tell. In the four- 
teenth century there was an out- 
break of popular fury against the 
Jews, and the very walls of the 
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synagogue were stained with the 
blood of the victims. The Jewish 
authorities decreed that these 
marks should ever remain, in 
token of the sufferings of their 
race; and although attempts to 
remove them were made, it be- 
came a popular superstition that 
these all failed, and calamity over- 
took the workmen engaged. So 
much is evident that paint and 
whitewash have played no part 
here within mortal memory. A 
goodly array of taper ends, with 
brass reflectors on the wall be- 
hind, illuminated the little build- 
ing and the assembling congre- 
gation, the visible part of which 
(the Jewish women are invisible 
where they sit behind a grating) 
was composed mainly of old men 
and little boys. The visitor will 
search in vain for the semblance 
of a Daniel Deronda or Mordecai 
among the throng, though Lapi- 
doths and little Jacobs are there 
in plenty, and a Shylock looks at 
you out ofevery corner. Yet the 
Shylock of Prague is in all pro- 
bability a fairly honest and kind- 
hearted tradesman ; and as to the 
courtesy and obliging temper of 
the custodian of the synagogue, 
they are enough to disarm the 
prejudice of the sternest repre- 
sentative of the modern ‘Hep, 
hep f and make us blush for our 
own cathedral vergers. 

To the enthusiastic tourist every 
new place visited is like a new 
acquaintance made. In days like 
these, whose tendency is to efface 
distinctions between places and 
peoples, and when men and their 
habitations are growing more and 
more uniform all the world over, 
a visit to Prague is like the dis- 
covery of some strongly original 
character, some new friend of an 
independent type, and it is with 
a peculiarly grateful feeling for 
novel impressions and fresh ideas 
derived that we bid ber adieu. 





WEALTHY PAUPERS. 
—>—_ 


At early morn, to stretch my legs, 
I daily take a stroll, 

That makes me ripe for ham and eggs, 
For tea and buttered roll. 

Whichever way I chance to roam— 
Not often very far— 

This pretty thought attends me home: 
How rich poor people are ! 


Serene the sky, and fresh the air ; 
Our cockney parks are gay ; 

The birds are warbling everywhere 
To greet the welcome day. 

Through yonder east, one sea of light, 
Careers Apollo’s car. 

Free gratis is the solemn sight— 
How rich poor people are ! 


‘Tis joy intense on summer nights 
Beside the brook to rove, 

Or taste the many calm delights 
That fill the shady grove. 

To view aloft, with rapture deep, . 
Yon placid evening star 

Is quite sublime and very cheap— 
How rich poor people are ! 


A winter day, not over drear, 
Has beauties all its own. 

On winter eves the sky is clear 
Around fair Dian’s throne. 

Although the dull December brings 
Bronchitis and catarrh, 

Except for such unpleasant: aings 
How rich poor people are! 


Great fortunes ev'ry day are made, 
That leave one poor again ; 
The love of Nature cannot fade 
While breath and sense remain. 
’Tis far too precious, after all, 
For Chance to make or mar. 
While Nature waits their beck and call, 
How rich poor people are! 
HENRY 8. LEIGH. 





ELISHA DODGE’S CONFESSION. 


—~>—— 


‘Ye see you thought you was so 
all-fired smart that you'd always 
git the better of the law; but I 
says to you, twenty year ago, 
“ Lish, if you don’t look out, you'll 
bring up in the States prison.” 
"Member, Lish? It was after 
you'd be’n after them Early Ripes 
of Deacon Blissom’s. Ef you'd 
ha’ only be’n content to take a 
few here an’ there, why nobody 
wouldn’t ha’ missed ’em ; but you 
was bound you'd have the hull 
lot, and you got into trouble there. 
Massy to me! how mother cried 
that time when you was found 
out! "Member,.Lish? Wall, it’s 
a mercy she ain't lived to see you 
to come to this; it’s a kind of a 


thing that sticks to a man wuss’n 
pitch-tar, hevin’ bin in the States 


prison. Wall, when I hurd you 
was done fur, I kinder thought 
I'd hev to come and see ye afore 
you was sent off. Wife, she 
wouldn’t hear to it. ‘ Wall, 
Hezekiah Dodge,” says she, “I’m 
right down ashamed of you. It’s 
bad enuff to hev a convict fura 
brother ’thout runnin’ off to gaol 
to see him,” says she; but I 
always was kind o’ soft-hearted. 
Wall, comin’ down I stopped over 
to see Lyddy ; and Lydd, she al- 
ways was sort o’ weakly. Jist 
like mother, Lydd was. ’Member, 
Lish? She bust out a-cryin’ as 
soon as ever I cum in the door; 
and “Don’t never say another 
word about Lish,” she says. “ It 
was real mean of Lish to give his 
true name in court,” she says. 
Wall, I s’pose Coriolanus, he’ll 
always be a-throwin’ it up against 
Lydd; and she says it’s brought 
on her chills and fever again; 


and Cori, he’s partickler “ notions 
about bein’ respected.” ’ 

‘Bosh !’ interrupted the con- 
vict contemptuously. 

*‘Haow? said Mr. Hezekiah, 
starting. 

‘I said bosh ! replied his bro- 
ther scornfully ; ‘and [ll say it 
again if you go on in that infernal, 
sleek, self-righteous way of yourn. 
You fool, you! Do you think I 
don’t know what cursed rot it 
all is? You prophesied I’d come 
to the States prison, did you? Ef 

ou ain’t where I am now it’s 
cause you're too sneaky not to 
be on the windy side of the 
law. Do you think my mem’ry 
ain’t equal to yourn? Do you 
think I don’t remember how you 
used to stand on our side of the 
fence and hold the bag when I 
was up the tree gettin’ the deacon’s 
apples? an’ how mother used to 
take ’em and lay ’em up garret to 
ripen, and say, “ Naow, Lish, I 
don’t want to know where you 
got °em”? She was a real sneak, 
mother was; and you and Lydd’s 
jist like her. But fur me, I took 
after father, and he hed some 
courage. To be sure, he wa'n’t 
on the square, no more’n the rest 
of us, no more’n Cori. D’ye think 
if Cori’d be’n a real respectable 
man he'd ha’ married into our 
family?’ and here Elisha Dodge 
smiled a bitter smile that was not 
without pathos. 

The two brothers were alone 
together in cell No. 4 of the county 
gaol, a room which does not merit 
description, inasmuch as it re- 
sembled, precisely, dozens of other 
cells in other county gaols all over 
the United States. There were 
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the same white-washed walls, 
dingy and dirty with rough usage 
and neglect; the same narrow 
iron-grated window; the same 
repulsive-looking bed ; the solitary 
wooden chair; The only excep- 
tional feature in Elisha Dodge's 
cell was that he occupied the 
chair and his visitor the bed. In 
truth, the convict’s reception of 
his brother Hezekiah had been 
anything but gracious. He had 
been seated when Hezekiah’ ar- 
rived, and had barely acknow- 
ledged his entrance by a nod; 
and, as he did not offer to resign 
the chair in which he sat, tilted 
against the wall, Hezekiah was 
fain to place himself on the bed, 
which he did gingerly enough, 
being a timid man, and not with- 
out fears that some deadly weapon 
might be concealed in the coun- 
terpane. 

The county paper of the next 
day, in a florid paragraph, described 
the farewell between the Dodge 
brothers as having been of a pro- 
foundly affecting nature, and en- 
tered at some length into various 
touching details, which were in- 
ventions of its correspondent’s 
brain, particularly one passage, 
richly adorned with flowers of 
rhetoric, in which the ‘ unfortu- 
nate convict, deeply stained with 
crime,’ was described as ‘ clasping 
the fraternal hand with anguished 
energy while,’ &c. Nothing at 
all like this passed within the 
walls of No. 4. Indeed, had 
the author of the description in 
question ever happened to see 
either of the Dodge brothers he 
might have been less eloquent ; 
Mr. Hezekiah Dodge’s personality 
being so very irritating, not to 
say rasping, that it would have 
been difficult to imagine anything 
pathetic in connection with him, 
and his brother, the ‘ unfortunate 
convict,’ so thoroughly contuma- 
cious in aspect, that the most bril- 
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diant imagination would not have 
represented him as ‘clinging to 
the fraternal hand.’ 

On this chill January afternoon, 
with a half-veiled sun looking 
coldly down from the gray sky, 
and hardly penetrating through 
the dusty iron-barred window, 
Elisha Dodge looked more con- 
tumacious than ever, as, with his 
hat pulled down to his shaggy 
brows, he sat grimly waiting for 
a reply to his outburst. It was 
not long in coming, Mr. Hezekiah 
Dodge beirig blest with a flow of 
words which was more abundant 
than eloquent. He had started a 
little when his brother first broke 
silence, but he soon recovered 
himself, and replied, slowly, with 
his usual nasal sing-song, 

‘Wall. now, Lish, you always 
was jist the same, kind o’ fiery, 
don’t ye know, but you'll allow, 
I guess, that there’s a difference 


‘between folks that hez been in 


the States prison and folks that 
hesn’t. As to Cori, I ain’t goin’ 
to say nothing. Perhaps I know 
suthin’ bout him, and perhaps I 
don’t ; but I guess you'll find he'll - 
contrive to keep out of States 
prison. He’s putty sharp, Cori 
is, if he ain’t on the square, and 
I ain’t findin’ fault with you 
nuther, Lish. You've been real 
unfortunate, that’s what you hev ; 
and I ain't a-goin’ to gé back on 
you anyhow. Why, when I was 
comin’ along I ‘membered you 
was awful fond of apple-pies, and 
I put up two ’t wife be’n makin’, 
and a piece o’cheese too. Wall, the 
turnkey, he was bound to see 
what was in my bundle. “ Lord,” 
I says, “you needn't be afraid 
I’ve brought anything to help 
Lish break gaol!” I says; and 
then he said ‘twas against rules 
to bring food to the prisoners, 
“but,” he says, “the poor devil’s 
got twenty years, anyhow; I 
spose he may as well hev the 
G 
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do that out of pure brotherly love,’ * 


rummaged my pockits and shoes 
and everything like a good one; 
but I didn’t have no files nor 
nuthin’.’ 

*Sure of that? said the con- 
vict, suddenly bringing his chair 
down to all four legs, and darting 
an indescribably keen look at his 
brother—a look which seemed to 
penetrate pockets, shoes, and the 
lining of his coat all at once. 

Hezekiah fidgeted a little and 
laughed feebly. 

‘Sure? Yes, of course I’m sure, 
Lish. I never thought of nothing 
of the kind. Why, I'd be in dan- 
ger of gittin’ into jail myself if I 
helped you that way. But here’s 
the pies, safe and sound,’ he con- 
tinued, evidently considering them 
calculated to soothe whatever 
mental sufferings his brothermight 
be suffering. ‘Ye can’t say I 
didn’t think of doin’ somethin’ to 
help you, when I brought them 
pies, Lish. Wall, I says—’ 

‘Shut your jaw, will you? and 
give us hold,’ interrupted Lish 
ungraciously. 

Hezekiah hastened to do so; 
and it was not until he saw his 
brother fairly in the middle of the 
second pie that he left his seat on 
the corner of the bed and walked 
about the narrow cell, pinching 
the coarse garments that hung 
against the wall, and evidently 
taking a close survey of the pre- 
mises. 

‘Lookin’ fur somethin’, eh? 
said Elisha, suspending his attack 
upon the pie, and glancing at his 
brother, with a bitter smile. ‘If 
they rummaged the pockets and 
shoes of a highly respectable party 
like you, what do you think they’d 
do to a poor devil like me? No, 
no; there ain’t nothin’ for you. 
It’s a kind o’ pity, ain’t it? when 
you took all the trouble to come 
and see me, and bring me a pie 
and all. I knowed you wouldn’t 


he continued, with a satirical 
laugh. 

* Massy to me, Lish, how riled 
you be!’ returned Hezekiah tran- 
quilly, seating himself on the cor- 
ner of the bed again, and resuming 
his former occupation of chewing 
a straw. ‘ Course, if you’d ha’ had 
anything you didn’t want, or 
couldn’t ha’ used to the States 
prison, why, Hepsy’s real handy ; 
she could ha’ turned it to account. 


But we won't talk of nothin’ of 


the sort* now. Wall, I’ve be’n 
wantin’ to know this long time ef 
you've never heard nothin’ of Jake 
Mulligan. Him and you used to be 
putty thick along fifteen years 
back; but his folks ain’t never 
heard nothin’, and I allowed you’d 
know most likely.’ 

‘Who's left of his folks? in- 
terrupted the convict abruptly. 

‘Wall, strictly speakin’, thar 
ain’t no one. Patrick, he shipped 
in the Ocean Queen nigh ten 
years ago, and the Ocean Queen’s 
never be’n hurd of from that day 
to this; and Mary, she died of 
consumption along five years back. 
Her husband, he was killed in the 
war two years before she died. 
No, there ain’t no one except old 
Vincent—’member, Lish? He 
married Mis’ Maulligan’s sister, 
and then, when she died, he mar- 
ried old aunt Patsy Myers—her 
with the squeakin’ voice. I was 
a-speakin’ to them of Jake suthin’ 
like a month ago. Riled aunt 
Patsy dreadful it did. She said 
she’d be real glad ter know Jake 
was dead, so’s’t she’d be sure never 
ter hear of him agin.’ 

‘ Did, eh? said Elisha. 

‘Did so. Ye see, she’s kind of 
stuck up, and—’ 

**You can tell her he’s dead,’ 

interrupted Elisha. 

* How did he die, Lish? Was 
it consumption or drink, or what? 

Elisha laid the wedge of pie and 
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cheese on his knee, and, inserting 
his finger into the edge of his 
cravat, gave it so fearfully natural 
a twist and jerk that his brother 
turned pale. 

‘Massy to me, Lish, you don’t 
mean it?’ he stammered. 

*I do, then,’ said the convict. 
‘He was an awful clever house- 
breaker, Jake was; and once, find- 
in’ an old lady asleep, he give her 
some chloroform to keep her quiet, 
and went off with the prag, leav- 
in’ her asleep, as he thought. 
But in the mornin’ she was dead ; 
and they caught poor Jakey, and 
he hed to swing for it. It seemed 
real hard ; for Jake was a good- 
hearted fellow that wouldn’t have 
hurt a fly if he’d hed his way, 
and never meant to harm the old 
lady no more’n a baby would. 
But ’twas brought home to him, 
and there wa’n’t no help for'’t. 
Mary, she was alive then, and sq 
he give the name of Pat Barney 
on his trial; but I reckon he'd 
have be’n right down glad to have 
that squeakin’ old cat Patsy Vin- 
cent know’t he’d be’n hung ; sence 
it had to be, that is. You ken tell 
Patsy, Hezek.’ 

‘Do tell!’ returned Hezekiah 
faintly. ‘ Wall, yes, I'll tell her ; 
it'll take "em down a peg or two, 
I guess, t’ know they’ve had rela- 
tions, ez you may say, hung. 
Wall, wall ? ee Te 

‘Don’t go and make no reflec- 
tions on it, Hezekiah,’ interrupted 
Elisha peremptorily. ‘Things has 
gone uncommon contrairy with 
me; but I ain’t come down to 
settin’ as still as a settin’ hen o’ 
purpose to hear you preach.’ 

There was a gleam in Elisha’s 
eye as he said this which might 
have intimidated a braver man 
than Mr. Hezekiah Dodge, and 
which intimated clearly enough 
an intention on his part to pro- 
ceed to personal violence if he 
were further irritated. 
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‘Sakes alive, Lish!’ replied 
Hezekiah, edging away a little as 
he spoke; ‘I don’t mean to preach, 
I only come here sort of friendly, 
to see how you was gettin’ along, 
and now you blow out and git 
mad. But J ain’t mad, Lish; I 
come to see ef perhaps you'd feel 
free to open your mind, and—’ 

‘Open a fiddlestick!’ inter- 
rupted Elisha impatiently. ‘What 
the devil are you hankering after, 
Hezek? Out with it. I know 
you're after something as well as 
I know you're a sneak.’ 

* Wall, Lish, I know you've got 
a heap o’ things on your mind ; 
and they say you ain’t owned up 
to nothin’ yet; and I thought 
most likely you’d feel opener with 
me, and—’ 

* You did, did you? interrupted 
his brother scornfully. ‘I s’pose 
you thought I’d got a heap o’ 
things stowed away somewheres 
that you could take care of 
while I was rotting in gaol, did 
you? , 

‘There naow, Lish,’ said Heze- 
kiah, evidently relieved that the 
ice was broken; ‘I always did 
say ’s you was the smartest of us 
all. I was thinkin’ perhaps you'd 
got somethin’ laid away some- 
wheres ’t you couldn’t git a hold 
of while you was in prison, and 
thet I could kinder look after 
until you got out again. I wouldn’t 
run no risks, Lish ; but ef there 
was anything buried in the ground, 
or any spot’s "twasn’t dangerous 
for me to look after it—’ 

‘I see,’ said Elisha, with dan- 
gerous calmness. ‘Ef there was 
a heap of money and jewels 
buried in some field where ’twa’n’t 
too lonesonre, and yet lonesome 
enough, or ef I’d- hid some lady’s 
di’mond necklace in a empty old 
hen-coop somewheres where ye 
could put your hand on it ’thout 
fear of the roosters flyin’ at ye, 
that’d be about your ticket, He- 
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zek—somethin’ easy and handy, 
eh? 

Hezekiah fidgeted a little and 
laughed feebly. 

*T tell you what, Lish, I’d take 
real good care of anythin’,’ he 
said, in an ingratiating tone. 

‘There ‘ain't nothing for you 
to take care of,’ replied Elisha, 
with a scornful laugh. 

‘Do ye reely mean that, Lish? 
said Hezekiah, too much intent 
upon his object to notice the 
scorn in Elisha’s tone, or the 
anger gathering about his brows. 
‘Wall, U reely wouldn’t hev be- 
lieved it, ef you “hedn’t told me. 
Massy tome! You hev made a 
mull of it, hev’n’t ye? 

‘Mull of it! replied Elisha. 
‘Well, perhaps I have; but I 

ow— 

Whatever he was about to say 
was interrupted by Hezekiah, 
who, rising suddenly, went on 
elaborate tiptoe to the door, where 
he listened for a couple of seconds, 
then, laying his finger on his lips, 
he returned to his seat on the 
bed. 

‘See here, Lish,’ he said, lean- 
ing forward and laying a pudgy 
clammy hand on Elisha’s reluc- 
tant knee; ‘blood’s thicker’n 
water—you'll allow that, I guess 
—and seein’ ’t’s you was the only 
party caught in that affair of Mr. 
Ross Greene’s family plate, I al- 
lowed you most likely know’d 
where ‘twas. Wall, seein’ ’t you 
can’t—that it won’t be no good 
to you for twenty year—I sh’d 
think you might give a feller an 
idee where’t was. Ef ’tain’t no- 
ways dangerous—’ 

For the first time a gleam of 
something like humour darted 
across Elisha’s gloomy face. 

‘Ef ‘tain’t noways dangerous 

ou'll be kind enough to go and 

d that ’ere silver, and melt it 
down, eh? he replied. 

‘I'd save a part for you, Lish ; 


I would reely,’ interrupted Heze- 
kiah 


‘Ye would, eh? Mighty gene- 
rous, ain’t ye, all at once? Jest 
now you was goin’ to take care of 
it for me, but let you once get 
your fingers on it— It’s fine plate, 
that is, Hezek, the biggest haul I 
ever made ; and ye guessed right 
for once in your life. Nobody 
but me knows where ’tis.’ 

‘Do tell!’ exclaimed Hezekiah 
eagerly. 

‘ Blood’s thicker’n water, as you 
say,’ continued the convict slowly, 
in a satirical tone. ‘ What a fine 
thing ’twould be for our highly 
respectable family to come in pos- 
session of that ’ere silver. Guess 
Cori’d be glad to own me for a 
brother-in-law ef he could get his 
fingers on to it, eh? 

* Yes, yes,’ said Hezekiah, alive 
with expectation. 

* Yes, you're right there. Cori’d 
be real proud of me,’ said Elisha, 
with a grim smile. 

‘Yes, Lish, yes; where—where 
is it? stammered Hezekiah, with 
trembling eagerness. 

‘In a safe place,’ returned the 
prisoner seriously ; ‘safe and dark 
and secure. There’s a key turned 
on it; but no one’s likely to use 
the key—from choice at least. 
The silver might lie where ’tis till 
the Day o’ Judgment, afore any- 
body ’d go to find any treasure in 
that place.’ 

Hezekiah had risen, and now 
pressed up to his brother, trem- 
bling with eagerness and greed. 

‘ Where—where is it, Lish? he 
stammered. 

Elisha closed one eye, and shot 
a glance of extreme cunning at 
his brother with the other. 

‘Never you mind, Hezek,’ he 
said coolly. ‘It’s where it won't 
do me no good, and where it 
sha’n’t do you no good—you, nor 
Hepsy, nor Liddy, nor Cori, nor 
none of you. Now git out, will 
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ye? Ef you was to stay here till 
doomsday, you wouldn’t find out 
nothing more. I ain’t a-going to 
tell, and that’s the hull of it.’ 

‘Ef—ef I was to help you 
break gaol, Lish? Me’n, Cori, per- 
haps we could manage it between 
us.’ 

‘Manage it, then,’ returned the 
convict calmly, ‘and I’ll pay ye 
both well for’t afterwards. No 
payments in advance in my busi- 
ness, Hezek. Come,’ he continued 
more sternly, rising as he did so, 
‘T’ve had about enough of your 
company, Mr. Hezekiah Dodge. 
I'm very thankful to you for that 
‘ere apple-pie, but I was always 
kind of lovin’ in my disposition, 
and I guess the Ross Greene sil- 
vere’d be too high a price to pay 
fort. Clear out, will ye? he 
added, with a sudden dangerous 
flash in his eye. 

‘ Massy to me, Lish,’ said Heze- 
kiah, gathering himself and his 
bundle together with evident tre- 
pidation, ‘what a mean, grudgin’, 
evil disposition you've got yet! 
It’s plain to be seen "t you're in 
the gall of bitterness an’ the bonds 
of death, and there ain’t the first 
beginnin’ of grace in you, and I 
always did say’s you was the 
most—’ 

Whatever he'was about to say 
was cut short by the entrance of 
the turnkey ; and the Dodge bro- 
thers parted without even a nod 
of farewell. 

The turnkey lingered a moment, 
castasharp glance round the cell, 
then the door shut, and Elisha 
was alone. His first act was to 
pull his hat off and throw it on 
the bed; then he ran his fingers 
through his hair, stood up, and 
stretched himself. 

‘Bah,’ he said, glancing at the 
small bit of gray sky visible 
through the iron grating, ‘I al- 
ways did feel’s if I needed a whole 
skyful of air to breathe after be- 
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in’ shut up with Hezek, damned 
sneak and hypocrite that he is! 
Ef feelin’ the error of your ways 
is bein’ repentant though, I guess 
I'm a repentant sinner, ef there is 
one in the Union ! and he broke: 
into a low, joyless laugh. 

The door opened, and the turn- 
key put his head in. 

‘Happy to see you enjoyin’ 
your own society, No. 4,’ said he 
ironically. ‘It’s a pity to inter- 
rupt you, but the temporary chap- 
lain’s here again, and would be 
pleased to see you if you're in a 
better frame of mind than you 
was the other day; and if you 
feel more like makin’ a clean 
breast of it, and—’ 

‘No, sir-ee,’ returned the con- 
vict, ‘I ain’t made a clean breast 
to him, nor to no one else, and I 
ain’t goin’ to, nuther. I don’t 
want none of his advice, nor none 
of his consolations neither. Tell 
him to clear out, will you? he con- 
tinued, as he sat down again, 
pulled his hat over his eyes, tilted 
his chair against the wall, and evi- 
dently prepared himself for dogged _ 
deafness and silence. 

The turnkey shrugged his 
shoulders, laughed, and departed. 
As he was delivering the con- 
vict’s message to the temporary 
chaplain, a man as little fitted for 
his office.as rolling stones are apt 
to be, a carriage drove up to the 
gaol, and a gentleman alighted, 
who immediately made known 
his desire to see the prisoner. 

‘A most stubborn and evil 


character he is,’ said the chaplain, 
with warmth ; ‘I would strongly 
advise you, sir, not to attempt to 
see him.’ 

‘He ain’t in the best of hu- 
mours, that’s a fact,’ said the turn- 


key, with a laugh. ‘ Fact is he’s 
kind o’ riled up ‘cause folks is 
always tryin’ to find out some- 
thin’ from him. His brother, he 
was here this afternoon, and left 
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him riled up more’n ever; but ef 
you had anything partickler to 
say to him, or was anything to 
hin—’ 

‘I cannot, certainly, claim to 
be related to the prisoner,’ replied 
the gentleman, laughing, ‘but I 
have a sort of connection with 
him, inasmuch as he stole my 
silver.’ 

‘Do tell! exclaimed the turn- 
key eagerly. ‘I'll show you in, 
sir, tightaway. No. 4’s off to the 
States prison at seven o'clock 
this evenin’; but there’s lots of 
time yet. Not that there’s any 
use in it, if you expect to hear 
anything of your silver. He’s as 
stubborn as a mule, No. 4 is, and 
he wouldn’t tell where ’twas any- 
way; but, of course, it’s ben 
made away with long ago.’ 

‘Melted down most likely,’ put 
in one of the by-standers. 

‘Very probably,’ said Mr. Ross 
Greene ; ‘ but, nevertheless, I have 
some curiosity to know when and 
how. So, if you please, we will 
go to No. 4,’ he added, turning 
to the turnkey. ‘ Don’t tell him 
who I am.’ 

When the turnkey announced 
the visitor, which he did curtly 
enough, Elisha glanced up dog- 
gedly, expecting the chaplain; a 
member of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, with a 
tract; ora lawyer, armed with pen 
and paper, to write out his con- 
fession. He was accustomed to 
conceal his emotions, but his face 
cleared involuntarily when he 
perceived that the handsome and 
well-dressed man before him was 
none of these. Gloomily and 
sulkily enough he rose, and 
yielded his chair to the visitor, 
who sat down easily, with a plea- 
sant nod. He was quick in read- 
ing faces, and perceived that, 
though not welcome to the pri- 
soner, he was evidently less un- 
welcome than he had prepared 
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himself to expect. He proceeded 
to business by lighting a fine 
cigar, and handing another to 
Elisha. 


‘I daresay you won't mind 
joining me in a cigar?’ said he 
smiling. ‘The fact is, I wanted 
to see you on a matter entirely 
personal to myself, and I thought 
you might not refuse to gratify my 
curiosity, particularly as I do not 
ask you to incriminate any one, 
even if you would. And I dare- 
say you would not,’ he added 
quickly, perceiving that the pri- 
soner was about to interrupt him. 
‘I have perfect confidence in my’ 
servants ; so that I shall not ask 
you if they gave you a helping 
hand—’ 

‘Are you Mr. Ross Greene? 
said Elisha hastily. 

‘Iam. And though every one 
has told me that no doubt the 
silver was melted down as soon 
as stolen, I thought you would be 
likely to know if a piece were in 
existence, or, at any rate, that you 
could tell me when and where it 
was melted. Of course, if I know 
that it is hopeless for me to think 
of seeing it again, I shall trouble 
myself no more about it; but I 
thought that, under the circum- 
stances, it could make no differ- 
ence to you—’ 

‘ The silver ain’t melted,’ inter- 
rupted the convict. 

‘No? 

‘No; and, as far as I know, 
nobody but me knows where ’tis. 
It’s no good to me where it lies ; 
and 'tain’t likely to be disturbed 
by no one; and ‘tain’t likely 
neither that twenty years ’ll pass 
without its bein’ found.’ 

He paused, and seemed to con- 
sider; but Mr. Ross Greene was 
too wise to interrupt him. 

‘Guess I'll tell ye the whole,’ 
he resumed suddenly. ‘I'd as 
leave you'd have the silver as any 
one; and ’twon’t do me no good 
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where ‘tis. See here,’ he con- 
tinued, leaning forward, with his 
arms on his knees, ‘ever since 
I’ve be'n here folks has be’n nag- 
gin’ me to confess, and all the 
time I was thinkin’ “ Damned if I 
will!’ and kinder laughin’ to 
think ef they only knowed where 
that ‘ere silver was hid how they'd 
all scamper off to nab it. Wall, 
*tain’t no use to go back and tell 
you how the house was broke 
into. You was after us putty 
quick, so quick that we hadn't 
no time to melt the silver down. 
We meant to do it at a certain 
place—never mind where, but 
outside the town; and the silver 
was all packed together in a bag 
that was rigged up to look like a 
pedlar’s pack. It fell to me to 
carry it; and the fust night I 
tried it I found I was watched ; 
and, after doublin’ and turnin’ 
considerable, I had to put back to 
cover again. I kept very quiet 
for two days, and then I tried it 
again, and [ found I was bein’ 
watched closer’n ever; but my 
grit was up, and I was bound I'd 
git out into the country anyway. 
So I did, along the high road to 
Dayton. It was snowin’ like 
enything, and bitter cold. I'd 
got about half a mile out of town, 
I guess, when I found I was bein’ 
tracked, and got up behind some 
evergreens at the side of the road. 
I waited there till I was ’most 
froze, then I found ’twa’n’t no use 
to try and save myself and the 
silver too ; so I pitched it over 
a fence into a tield. It was 
snowin’ so hard that I calculated 
it'd lie safe enough for a day or 
two anyway, and I made a mark 
on the fence, so’s’t I could know 
it again ; then I’ made tracks for 
a hiding as fast as I could. The 
next night I found ‘twa’n’t no use 
to venture out; 1 was bein’ 
watched too close, and so for two 
days and nights. All this while 


I was awful worried about the 
silver ; but I was bound to have 
a try for ’t anyhow. The third 
night I thought I was in luck. I 
got safe out of town again, along 
as far as where I’d made the mark 
on the fence. The silver was there 
all right, and I was glad enough 
to get it on my back again. This 
time I thought I’d be on the safe 
side ; so instead of goin’ on along 
the high road, I struck into a 
little cross road that leads up to 
Croxton Bridge. “I'wa’n’t no use ; 
I found I was bein’ followed 
again ; so I turned into the Old 
Cemetery gate. I was kinder 
surprised to find it open; but I 
went on till I come to two or 
three tall evergreen trees, and 


.then I stood still to listen. By 


George! ef I didn’t hear some 
one after me again! I kept as 
still as a mouse; then I heard a 
voice say, “ He come in here, I 


‘know, with the pack on his back.” 


Then I hurd ’em talkin’ on, how 
one was to stand here and another 
there, and soon. I know’d then 
*twa’n't no time to try and save the 
silver; but what the devil to do 
with it I didn’t know. Just then 
I noticed close by where I was 
standin’ there was an open tomb ; 
the pickaxes and spades was 
standing round, as if the men 
had quit work late in the evenin’. 
I hadn’t no time to lose, and I 
pitched the silver into the tomb, 
and I guess it’s there now, if 
nobody ain’t died sence.’ 

‘Do you remember the appear- 
ance of the tomb? said Mr. 
Greene. 

‘No, I don’t; and the night 
was so dark that I couldn't see 
nothing. All I know is, there 
was a pine-tree planted each side 
of the door, and I made a deep 
jagged cut in one of the trees 
with my knife. I couldn’t do 
more—I had no time. I was 
nabbed the next morning.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Ross 
Greene, rising, as the key was 
turned in the door. 

‘See here,’ said the convict, 
rising also; ‘don’t you tell no- 
body till you’ve found that ’ere 
silver. There’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip, you 
know.’ 

‘I will be careful ; thank you,’ 
said Mr. Greene, laughing, as he 
followed the turnkey. 

‘Home, sir? said the coach- 
man, as he took his seat in the 
carriage. 

‘No; to the Old Cemetery.’ 

‘ After ali, a pine-tree planted 
on each side of the door is no 
very good landmark,’ said Mr. 
Ross Greene to himself, as he was 
bowled along rapidly over the 
road which led to the Old Ceme- 
tery ; ‘and who knows that the 
man was speaking the truth? He 
looked a clever audacious fellow, 
quite capable of enjoying the idea 
of my rummaging these old tombs 
like a vampire.’ 

Indeed, in any case, the indi- 
cation given by the convict was 
none of the clearest, as there were 
many vaults in the Old Cemetery 
with pine-trees before the door. 
Before the gate of the Old Ceme- 
tery was reached, Mr. Greene had 
quite reasoned himself into in- 
credulity, and got out of the car- 
riage indifferently enough. He 
walked slowly up the broad cen- 
tral alley, glancing right and left 
at the pine-trees which flanked 
the doors of the vaults on either 
side, and congratulated himself 
on having been previously pre- 
pared for disappointment, when 
he observed that there was not a 
mark on any one of them. Still, 
since he was a man who was in 
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the habit of doing things tho- 
roughly, he turned to walk down 
a cross alley, when he was accosted 
by the keeper with, 

‘Your vault’s in the angle to 
the left, near the wall, Mr. 
Greene.’ 

‘Mine!’ he replied, starting. 
‘I have no vault here.’ 

* Well, old Miss Betsy’s, Ross’s 
vault, anyway. I heerd she'd 
left it to you, along with her 
other property, and it’s one of the 
handsomest vaults there is here. 
I’ve be’n kinder surprised that 
we ain’t seen you here before,’ 
continued the keeper, with a fine 
sense of hospitality. 

‘It is true, I ought to have 
come,’ said Mr. Greene ; ‘ but the 
poor old lady died while I was 
in Europe, and I confess that I 
have been in no hurry to take 
possession of this part of my in- 
heritance,’ he added, with a smile. 

‘Here it is,’ said the keeper. 

‘By Jove, so it is,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Greene. 

But he was not admiring the 
vault, though it was as handsome 
as a vault can be. He was look- 
ing at the two’ pine-trees which 
flanked the entrance. A deep 
jagged cut disfigured one of them, 
and within the low door, when it 
was opened, was found a pedlar’s 
pack, containing the lost silver. 

No. 4 was removed to the States 
prison that night. His conduct 
there does not concern this story. 
Suffice it to say that, every now 
and then, little alleviations of his 
captivity reach him, and that he 
knows as well as if he had been 
told in words that the silver was 
found where he left it, and that 
these gifts are the results of his 
confession. M. L. T. 
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STORIES OF THE PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 
PARMIGIANO. 

( With a Portrait.) 


——>— 


THE average Briton can searcely 
be expected to realise the world 
of interest which attaches to his 
art-property in Trafalgar-square— 
the masterpieces which he has 
either inherited or purchased un- 
der the guidance of the cultivated 
taste and the watchful judgment 
of his specialists. Some romantic 
incidents connected with these 
famous pictures and their painters 
we propose to narrate at intervals, 
commencing with Parmigiano, 
The knowledge may add zest to 
the next visit of many readers to 
the National Gallery. 

Nothing is so small as not to 
be dignified, and in the best sense 
magnified, by virtue and culture 
and genius. A line of under two 
hundred miles drawn from Venice 
to Genoa would, with a few de- 
viations, thread the historic pearls 
of an encyclopedic civilisation 
and refinement. What memories 
throng, for instance, around the 
names of Milan, of Mantua, of 
Parma, of Modena, of Bologna, of 
Florence—cities of the region in 
which the arts revived from the 
death or stupor of ages, under the 
touch of the commercial enter- 
prise and splendour which drew 
from the Crusades their impulse 
and their influence! Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence, Venice, and others be- 
came new capitals, centres of 
wealth, and of the most magnifi- 
cent concomitants and productions 
of wealth. Their merchants were 
princes, and their merchant-princes 
dwelt in palaces gorgeous with 


their marble staircases, their lofty 
stories, their gilded and painted 
ceilings. Besides being enriched 
with the spoils of the Oriental 
world, their churches came to be 
adorned with the grandest monu- 
ments of the Renaissance, Ela- 
borate mosaics, exquisite paintings, 
costly marbles, precious stones, 
and vessels in gold and silver, in 
almost incredible profusion, were 
the glory—a glory accused of not 
being without its shame—of the 
temples and religious edifices of 
the period, into whose worship 
the almost voluptuous swell of 
music was prodigally incorpo- 
rated. 

But the whole force of the Re- 
naissance was seen at its mightiest 
in the surprising development of 
sculpture and painting under its 
auspices. The great masters of 
the time have ever since remained 
peerless ; the artists of to-day, the 
creatures and exponents of more 
than one sub-revival, gaze upon the 
richness and variety of their glori- 
ous productions with feelings com- 
pounded of envy, admiration, and 
despair. Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
and Rome became seats of various 
schools, of which Michael Angelo, 
the Caracci, Titian, and Raphael 
were among the most distinguish- 
ed representatives. 

Of the cities above mentioned 
Bologna is supposed to be the 
only one in Italy which can boast 
of native painters born so early as 
the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies; an era from which de- 
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scend the names, and even—but 
not without serious challenge 
of their authenticity—the works, 
of Guido, Venturo, and Ursone. 
Down to the end of the fifteenth 
century Bologna, known as the 
sanctuary of Lombard art, was 
the meeting-ground of painters 
from all parts of Italy and Ger- 
many. Its school was rather 
eclectic than distinctive, and, as 
every artist followed or formed 
his own peculiar style or manner, 
it fostered at once independence 
and incorporation. This quality 
of eclecticism attached to the 
school of Bologna as a reputation 
at every stage of its existence, 
and was by few more happily ex- 
emplified than by the distinguished 
artist, Francesco Maria Mazzola, 
or Maazzuoli, who derived his so- 
briquet of Parmigiano, or Parmi- 
gianino, from his birthplace of 
Parma—one of the five or six 
local schools which made up the 
aggregate of the schools of Lom- 
bardy, and the one which im- 
parted its most distinctive cha- 
racter to Lombard painting. This 
was the city of his earliest study 
and of his almost latest produc- 
tion, with an all too short, but 
richly assimilative, intermediate 
career at Rome and at Bologna. 
The visit of Correggio to Parma 
in 1521 made Parmigiano fami- 
liar with the style and productions 
of that master, whose grace and 
sweetness are the perfection of 
the germs to be discovered in the 
works of Mantegna; and he stu- 
died them with so singular a de- 
votion and success as to lead 
Vasari to affirm that Parmigiano 
was ‘superior to Correggio, in 
many respects excelling him in 
grace, in profusion of ornament, 
and in beauty of manner. This 
may be seen in many of his pic- 
tures, wherein the countenances 
smile as in nature, while the eyes 
look forth with the most life-like 
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animation; or in other cases, 
where the spectator perceives the 
pulses actually beating, accord- 
ingly as it pleased the pencil of 
the artist to portray them.’* More 
modern and impartial criticism, 
however, has discovered that while 
Parmigiano attempted to surpass 
Correggio in grace, he did not 
always escape the charge and the 
reality of affectation. The seduc- 
tive elegance of contour for which 
his figures are remarkable some- 
times degenerates into an unna- 
tural slenderness, as the contrast 
in their attitudes, frequently at- 
tained by a consummate know- 
ledge of colour and chiaroscuro, 
is sometimes obnoxious to the 
charge of extravagance. 

A little later, Parmigiano bowed 
himself tothe influences of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and sought 
to emulate the majestic energy of 
the one, and the dignity and gran- 
deur of the other; and this, again, 
so successfully that, as Vasari re- 
ports, it was said at Rome that 
‘the soul of Raphael had passed 
into Parmigiano’—the same sen- 
timent finding another form of 
expression in the designation he 
received of ‘ I] Raffaellino.’ 

Francesco Maria Mazzola was 
born at Parma on the 11th of 
January 1503, the son of Filippo 
Mazzola, a painter of no good re- 
pute, and called Filippo dell’ Er- 
bette, according to Masselli, be- 
cause he succeeded better in de- 
picting flowers and vegetable 
products than figures. By the 
premature death of this compara- 
tively humble artist, the guardian- 
ship of the child Francesco, then 
only a few years old, devolved 
upon his two uncles, Michele and 
Piero Ilario, brothers of his father, 
and both of them painters. So 
true and so rathe was his artistic 
genius that he used his pen for 

* Lives of the most eminent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 
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designing before he could employ 
it with any ‘effect for writing ; 
and his startling and precocious 
vivacity dictated without an alter- 
native the choice of his profession. 
Instructed at first by his uncles, 
he was subsequently placed by 
them under the best masters the 
place and the circumstances al- 
lowed; and he so profited by 
their training and advice that at 
the age of sixteen, ‘after having 
effected wonders in design, he 
painted a picture entirely of his 
own invention and composition, 
representing the Baptism of our 
Saviour Christ by San Giovanni, 
and executed in so fine a manner, 
that notwithstanding what he had 
previously done, yet all who be- 
held it were struck with astonish- 
ment at seeing such a work pro- 
duced by a boy. This picture was 
placed in the Nunziata at Parma, 
where the monks of the Zoccoli, 
or barefooted friars, have their 
abode; and more recently adorned 
the collection of the noble family 
of San Vitali of Parma. Not con- 
tent with this, Francesco deter- 
mined also to try his skill in 
fresco; whereupon he painted a 
chapel in San Giovanni Evange- 
lista, which belongs to the Black 
Friars of San Benedetto, and suc- 
ceeded so well in that kind of 
decoration that he ultimately 
painted seven chapels for the 
same confraternity.’* 

After painting some other pic- 
tures at Viandana—to which he 
had been sent by his uncles, with 
his cousin Girolamo, the son of 
Michele, during the war which 
brought the troops of Leo X. to 
Parma, uhder the command of 
Prospero Colonna, he returned to 
Parma, and, besides completing 
pictures left unfinished at the time 
of his departure, painted a Ma- 
donna with the Infant Christ in 


* Vasari’s Lives of the most eminent 
Painters, ge, 
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her arms, and having on one side 
San Jeronimo, with the Beato Ber- 
nadino da Feltro on the other, ‘a 
work,’ says Vasari, ‘of such ex- 
traordinary merit, that only the 
living soul could make it better. 
All these paintings were finished 
before our artist had attained the 
age of nineteen.’ 

Incited at once by the most 
generous of artistic aspirations and 
by the hopes of Papal promotion, 
Francesco repaired to Rome in 
1523, where the professional and 
social credentials with which he 
was fortified, and the personal 
credentials with which he was 
gifted in the shape of a beauty 
rather angelic than human, ‘like 
something divine,’ as Vasari says, 


-procured him much favour and 


admiration, together with an in- 
troduction to Pope Clement VII. 
This Pontiff, the firm and constant 


. protector of Machiavelli, kad been 


elected, November 19th, 1523, to 
the chair of Peter, on the death of 
Hadrian VI., thus inflicting on 
our vywn Cardinal Wolsey a repeti- 
tion of his disappointment in not 
having succeeded to the tiara on 
the decease of Leo X., some two 
years previously. 

It was the temporising conduct 
of Clement VII. with reference to 
the marriage of Henry VIII. 
to Anne Boleyn which caused 
the abolition of the Papal supre- 
macy in this country. In secular 
life he was known as Giulio de’ 
Medici, an illegitimate son of 
Giuliamo de’ Medici, brother of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
was killed in the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi, at Florence, in 1478. 
Giulio entered into the Order of 
the Knights of Rhodes, whose 
standard he bore at the coronation 
of his cousin, Leo X., who declar- 
ed him legitimate, created him 
Archbishop of Florence, and after- 
wards pronioted him to the car- 
dinalate and the chancellorship 
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of the Roman Church. During 
the pontificate of Leo, who, in the 
spirit of Abraham Cowley, regard- 
ed business as a ‘grave imperti- 
nence,’ and as the ‘contradiction 
of his fate,’ he had the chief con- 
duct ofaffairs; and after the death 
of Hadrian VI. he was, as al- 
ready mentioned, by a coalition 
of parties, unanimously elected to 
the vacant chair in 1523. 

Clement VII. belonged, there- 
fore, to that scheming race which 
twice contrived to secure for its 
members the highest dignity in 
contemporary Christendom; to 
that splendidly-endowed family 
which knew how to adapt its ac- 
tions, with the greatest nicety, to 
every phase of human disposition. 
Never was the heavy garb of abso- 
lute power assumed with more 
insinuating grace than by them, 
while its authority was being 
usurped with more firmly-fixed 
intentions of unmitigated despot- 
ism. Every talent and specious 
artifice were forthcoming at com- 
mand—glittering splendour which 
bore the semblance of generosity, 
profuse tastes which were the 
mask of liberal likings, the flow 
of honeyed speech, and even the 
dazzling halo of poetic genius 
were showered upon them. One 
faculty alone was wholly wanting 
in that arsenal of family qualities 
—the rough stern daring of soldier- 
like prowess. No Medici was a 
warrior, except one cadet of a side 
branch, and he died young, before 
doing service in the family cause. 
And so it happened that, in 1527, 
pent up within the walls of St. 
Angelo, Clement VII., in all the 
sacredness of his pontifical dig- 
nity, saw himself reduced to the 
sacrilegious humiliation of having 
to purchase immunity from per- 
sonal violence by bowing low 
before the drunken freebooters of 
the Bourbon’s soldiery. 

The foregoing sentence is a 
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little in advance of our progress ; 
and we turn back for a moment 
to say how Parmigiano received 
from Clement VII. the most 
splendid and responsible com- 
missions, the successful execution 
of which involved the enhance- 
ment of his fortune and reputa- 
tion. One of the works produced 
at this time was a picture of the 
Circumcision, which was so valued 
by the Pope that he retained it 
for his own personal possession, 
and which, through several re- 
moves of proprietorship, has passed 
into the possession of the Emperor 
of Austria, by whom it is pre- 
served in the Gallery of the Bel- 
vedere at Vienna. 

Trouble, as we have just indi- 
cated, fell upon the Pope in 1527, 
two years after the battle of 
Pavia, in which King Francis I. 
‘lost everything except honour,’ 
and was, in consequence, confined 
in a fortress at Madrid until he 
promised to the imperial victor, 
Charles V., the complete dismem- 
berment of France. No sooner 
had he recovered his liberty than 
he violated all his oaths, and 
Europe became the scene of re- 
opened hostilities. The passion 
of revenge was now added to that 
of ambition, and as the Pope had 
favoured the cause of France, the 
generals of Charles invaded Italy. 
Rome was taken and sacked by 
the Constable Bourbon, a French 
noble whom Francis had slighted, 
and who refused to acknowledge 
a truce which had been concluded 
between Clement VII. and the 
ministers of Charles V. 

It was during the assault and 
sack of Rome, attended by cruel- 
ties and outrages unprecedented 
under such leaders as Alaric or 
Attila, and whilst the Pope was 
interceding with Heaven in his 
oratory, that a painter worked 
upon a masterpiece, absorbed and 
ignorant of the din of the battle 
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that wrecked and devastated the 
eternal city. 

The painter was Parmigiano, 
and the picture of his devotion 
was ‘The Vision of St. Jerome,’ 
now in our National Gallery. It 
is an altar-piece, which was paint- 
ed, on a commission from Maria 
Bufalina, for the church of St. 
Salvatore in Lauro, in Citta di 
Castella. Here it remained until 
the earthquake in 1780, after 
which it was purchased by M. 
Durno, and subsequently came 
into the possession of Mr. Hart- 
Davies, at the price of 60007. For 
size, it is one of the chief works 
of the master, being eleven feet 
six inches high by four feet eleven 
inches in width. ‘There is some- 
thing grand and poetical,’ Waagen 
observes, ‘in the design repre- 
senting the Virgin in glory with 
the Infant Christ; between them, 
St. John the Baptist, with his 
back turned towards the specta- 
tor, and pointing upwards with 
the most fervent enthusiasm, 
as announcing Christ. This 
beautiful head of the Infant 
Christ is worthy of Correggio, 
and the figure approaches that 
master in delicacy of relief. St. 
John, on the one hand, is most 
solidly painted in glowing golden 
tones, and is of prodigious effect. 
In the affected and extravagant 
attitudes we clearly see the vain 
endeavour to combinethe grandeur 
of Michael Angelo, in form and 
motion, with the graceful flow 
and the relief of Correggio. The 
least’ satisfactory part of the pic- 
ture is St. Jerome asleep—a figure 
very ungracefully foreshortened— 
who is supposed to behold all 
that we have above described in 
@ vision ; some parts, too, which 
have been badly retouched, injure 
the effect. This picture is, not- 
withstanding, worthy of admira- 
tion for the astonishing perfection 
of execution, especially when we 
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consider that Parmigiano was only 
twenty-four years of age when he 
painted it.’* 

‘ But this work,’ says Vasari, in 
a passage which brings into more 
graphic relief the romance of the 
picture, ‘the master was not suf- 
fered to bring to perfection, the 
sack and ruin of Rome in 1527 
interrupting his labours; and not 
only did this event cause the arts 
for a time to be banished from 
that city, but it also cost the life 
of many artists. Francesco was, 
indeed, within a hair’s breadth of 
being among the number, which 
happened in this wise. In the 
commencement of the plunder, 
and when the soldiers began to 
burst into the houses, our artist 
.was so intent on his work that, 
when his own dwelling was filled 
with certain of these men, who 
were Germans, he remained undis- 
turbed by their clamours, and did 
not move from his place. Arriv- 
ing in the room, therefore, and 
finding him thus employed, they 
stood confounded at the beauty of 
the paintings they beheld, and, 
like good and sensible men, as 
they must have been, they per- 
mitted him to continue his occu- 
pation. Thus, while the most 
impious cruelty of the barbarous 
hordes, by whom the unhappy 
town was invested, was scourging 
that miserable place, having re- 
spect neither to God nor man, 
Francesco was provided for by 
those Germans, who honoured 
him greatly, and defended him 
from any kind of injury. One 
loss only did our artist suffer at 
that time from these events, 
namely, that one of the soldiers 
in question, being a great lover of 
painting and the arts, compelled 
him to execute a large number of 
drawings in water-colour and with 
the pen, which he demanded as 
the payment of his ransom.’ 

* Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
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From the ruin of Rome and 
the eclipse of his Papal patron, 
Francesco repaired to Bologna, 
from the nobles and ecclesiastics 
of which city he received numer- 
ous commissions for pictures and 
other works of his genius. Among 
the first of these was a figure of 
San Rocco, painted for the church 
of San Patronio ; a Conversion of 
St. Paul ; and the Madonna della 
Rosa, now in the Dresden Gallery, 
which he had changed from a 
Venus to the Virgin with the 
Infant Christ. This picture he 
presented to Pope Clement VII., 
who visited Bologna, there meet- 
ing Charles V., who came to that 
city in 1530 for the purpose of 
receiving the crown of Italy from 
the Pope. 

In 1531 Parmigiano returned 
to his native Parma, reéntering it, 
after all his vicissitudes of for- 
tune, as a man of reputation rather 
than wealth or substance. Here 
he engaged to execute several ex- 
tensive frescoes for the church of 
Santa Maria della Steccata ; and 
at the same time undertook a pic- 
ture of Cupid preparing his bow, 
now in the Bridgewater Gallery. 
The great artist neglected his 
task-work, however, to such an 
extent that the confraternity who 
employed him instituted a law- 
suit against him for breach of 
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contract, from the consequences 
of which he thought it prudent 
to extricate himself by withdraw- 
ing to Casal Maggiore, in the 
territory of Cremona, where, after 
alternating researches in alchemy 
with the prosecution of his art, 
he died on the 24th of August 
1540. The assertion of this ad- 
diction to alchemy, which rests 
on the plausible authority of his 
enthusiastic admirer Vasari, who 
imputes his ruin thereto, has been 
discredited by later researches, 
and there is no reason unreservedly 
to accept it. Considering the 
time, there was enough of veri- 
similitude about the report to 
make it pass current for truth. 

The altar-pieces of Parmigiano 
are not many in number, and his 
easel-painti which are rather 
scarce, are distributed in the gal- 
leries of Northern Italy and in 
other European collections. Several 
of his drawings are in the British 
Museum, and some thirty of his 
productions, in one kind or an- 
other, are to be found in the gal- 
leries of this country. He was 
the first to introduce the art of 
etching into Italy, and so very 
commonly passed as its inventor. 
But this honour is rather to be 
referred to Albert Diirer, the great 
artist of Nuremberg. 








WHIST STORIES. 


Nor only, says Mr. Abraham Hay- 
ward, did we never meet with, or 
hear of, a whist-player who could 
venture to boast with Turenne 
that he never fought a batile that 
he did not deserve to win, but 
we have heard an excellent one 
adopt the aphorism attributed to 
the Iron Duke, that a battle was 
a game in which those who made 
the fewest blunders won. Ord 
parallel may be drawn between 
the paladin of the whist-table 
and the damsel in the play, who 
took her married sister’s fault 
upon herself, and is thus apostroph- 
ised by her brother-in-law, ‘ Quoi, 
vous, Marie ! vous, la vertu méme!’ 
Her reply is exquisite for femi- 
nine self-knowledge and tact : ‘O 
la vertu, la vertu! tout le monde 
a ses heures ou ses moments.’ 
The most consummate skill, like 
Virtue herself, is not safe against 
a slip. Did not the late Earl 
Granville lose a rubber, after 
giving the long odds in thousands, 
by forgetting the seven of hearts ? 
Did not Henry Lord de Ros lose 
one, on which 30002. were staked, 
by miscounting a trump? . Did 
not, only the other day, the 
Daniel or Gamaliel of the Turf 
Club fail to detect a palpable re- 
voke, to the astonishment and (it 
must be owned) gratification of 
the bystanders, some of whom 
went home consoled and elevated 
in their own self-esteem by his 


. default? 


A curious piece of evidence was 
given at the De Ros trial by a 
distinguished whist-player, who 
stated that he had played regu- 
larly for about the same stakes 


during twenty years; that his 


winnings had averaged 15001 a 
year, making 30,000/. in the ag- 
gregate ; but that he had under- 
gone two consecutive years of ill- 
luck, during which he lost 80007. 
Another witness, a captain in the 
navy, who had realised a regular 
income by his skill, was asked 
whether he was not in the habit 
of dining on boiled chicken and 
lemonade when he had serious 
work in hand; and the alleged 
training (which he denied) was 
no imputation on his sagacity. 
No man flushed with food or 
wine, vinoque cibogue gravatus, 
will play his best; and every man 
who regards his purse or his repu- 
tation should leave off when he 
finds the sensation of confusion 
or fatigue stealing upon him. 

A master of the art (Lord H. 
Bentinck), who had survived a 
generation, was asked who were 
the best whist-players he ever 
knew. He instantly named three: 
the late Earl Granville, the Hon. 
George Anson, and Henry Lord 
de Ros. On being asked for the 
fourth, he paused, but there was 
no need of hesitation: ‘Ed io 
anche sono pittore.’ No one would 
have accused him of undue as- 
sumption if he had followed the 
example of Lamartine, who, on 
being asked who was the first 
living French poet, drew himself 
up with an air of offended dignity 
and replied, ‘Moi.’ The palm 
was popularly considered to lie 
between Lord Henry Bentinck 
and Mr. Clay, whose styles were 
so essentially different that an in- 
structive parallel might be drawn 
between them after the manner of 
Plutarch. We regret to say that 
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great whist-players resemble rival 
beauties in one respect. Rarely 
will one admit the distinguished 
merit, not to say superiority, of 
another. 

The De Ros affair was a sad 
blow and a temporary discredit 
to whist-players, for some of them 
were unluckily seduced into act- 
ing on the penultimate Lord 
Hertford’s maxim: ‘ What would 
you do if you saw a man cheat- 
ing at cards? ‘ Bet on him, to 
be sure.’ Lord de Ros’s methods 
of aiding his skill were only avail- 
able for one hand in four—when 
he dealt. He then occasionally 
contrived to turn an honour by 
what is called sauter la coupe, and, 
having marked the higher honours 
with his nail, he could see to 
whom they fell. During the 
burst of scandalous comment 
which followed the exposure, one 
of the ‘bitter fools’ of society, 
who would never have been ad- 
mitted to his intimacy, drawled 
out at Crockford’s: ‘I would 
leave my card at his house, but 
I fear he would mark it.’ The 
retort was ready: ‘That would 
depend upon whether he con- 
sidered it a high honour.’ This 
repartee, popularly assigned to 
Lord Alvanley, was made by 
Charles Kinnaird Sheridan (the 
youngest brother of the three 
gifted sisters of the race), whose 
untimely and deeply regretted 
death, in the bloom of his bril- 
liant youth, was a memento mori 
which not the gayest or most 
thoughtless of his gay contem- 
poraries could speedily shake off. 

There is a well-authenticated 
story of the late Lord Granville’s 
devotion to whist. Intending to 
set out in the course of the after- 
noon for Paris, he ordered his 
carriage and four posters to be at 
Graham’s at four. They were 
kept waiting till ten, when he 
sent out to say that he should not 
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be ready for another hour or two, 
and that the horses had better be 
changed. They were changed 
three times in all, at intervals 
of six hours, before he started. 
When the party rose they were 
up to their ankles in cards, and 
the ambassador, it was reported, 
was a loser to the tune of eight 
or ten thousand pounds. About 
this time there was a set at 
Brooks’s—Lord Sefton, an ex- 
cellent player, being one—who 
played hundred guinea points, 
besides bets. We still occasion- 
ally hear of three hundred and 
five hundred pounds on the rub- 
ber, bat five pound points are 
above the average; and many of 
the best players are content with 
two pound points (ten, bet) at 
the Turf, and ten shillings at the 
Portland. A good deal of money 
is turned on the five to two 
(really nearer three to one) bet 
on the rubber after the first 


game. 
There used to be high play at 


Berlin and Vienna. Count Palfy 
won enough at a single sitting of 
Prince John of Lichtenstein to 
build and furnish a chateau, It 
was shown to the loser, who, on 
being asked how he liked it, re- 
plied, ‘Pas du tout; cela a tout- 
a-fait lair d’un chateau de cartes.’ 
There is a current anecdote of 
Count Rechberg, late Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in Austria, 
which justifies a surmise that he 
also is a proficient, though, like a 
good many other inveterate whist- 
players, he seems to think that 
everything is fair at cards. Hisleft- 
hand adversary—proh pudor, an 
Englishman—made so desperate, 
though successful, a finesse, that 
his excellency uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, whereupon the 
gentleman offered a bet that the 
Count himself should acknowledge 
that he had a sound reason for his 
play. It was taken, and he then 
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coolly said, ‘Why, I looked over 
your hand.’ This gentleman must 
have graduated under the Artful 
Dodger, who, while playingdummy 
in Fagin’s den, is commended for 
‘wisely regulating his play by the 
result of his observation on his 
neighbour's cards.’ 

Some forty years since, a re- 
markable set used to meet in 
Berlin at Prince Wittgenstein’s, 
including Count Alopeus, the 
Russian Minister, General Nos- 
titz, Henry Bulwer (then attached 
to the Berlin Embassy), and the 
Duke of Cumberland (afterwards 
King of Hanover). Another of 
the Royal Family, the late Duke 
of York, played whist a great deal, 
and lost a large amount of money at 
it—as well he might, for he invari- 
ably showed by his face whether 
he was satisfied or dissatisfied with 
his cards, and played them indif- 
ferently into the bargain. He 
played pony points (twenty-five 
pounds) and fifty bet, making the 
full or bumper rubber two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. One even- 
ing, having won three full rubbers 
of a wealthy parvenu, he was 
reluctantly reminded that there 
was a prior loss of some four 
thousand pounds to be set off. 
* No, no,’ he protested, ‘that will 
never do; we have nothing 
to do with old scores;’ and the 
man was fool enough to pay. 
There is no royal road to whist, 
and as royal personages with the 
best natural dispositions rarely 
submit to be taught, it is fortu- 
nate that the kingly power has 
been limited since Canute, who 
had a courtier hanged for check- 
mating him, and would doubtless 
have had him hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for claiming a revoke at 
whist. This great and wise king 
had evidently come to the con- 
clusion that the occasional execu- 
tion of acourtier pour encourager 
les autres inculcated a moral more 
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practically than getting wet feet 
through the disobedience of the 
waves. 

When Napoleon was at Wiir- 
temberg, he used to play whist in 
the evening, but not for money, 
playing ill, and inattentively. 
One evening, when the Queen 
Dowager was playing with him 
against her husband and his 
daughter—the Queen of West- 
phalia, the wife of Jerome—the 
King stopped Napoleon, who was 
taking up a trick that belonged 
to them, saying, ‘ Sire, on ne joue 
pas ici en conquérant.’ 

It must be admitted as a partial 
excuse for absolutism in such mat- 
ters, that the spirit of play absorbs 
or deadens every other feeling. 
Horace Walpole relates that, on a 


-man falling down in a fit before 


the bay-window at White’s, odds 
were instantly offered to a large 
amount against his recovery, and 


. that, on its being proposed to 


bleed him, the operation was 
vehemently resisted as being un- 
fair. When Lord Thanet was in 
the Tower, for the O’Connor riot, 
three friends—the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Duke de Laval, and Cap- 
tain Smith—were admitted toplay 
whist with him, and remain till 
the lock-up hour of eleven. Early 
in the sitting Captain Smith fell 
back in a fit of apoplexy, and one 
of the party rose to call for help. 
‘Stop,’ cried another, ‘ we shall be 
turned out if you make a noise ; 
let our friend alone till eleven ; 
we can play dummy, and he will 
be none the worse, for I can read 
death in his face.’ 

The clergy, especially of the 
West of England, were formerly 
devoted to whist. About the be- 
ginning of the century there was 
a whist club in a country town of 
Somersetshire, composed mostly 
of clergymen, that met every Sun- 
day evening in the back-parlour 
of a barber. Four of these were 
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acting as pall-bearers at the fune- 
ral of a reverend brother, when a 
delay occurred from the grave not 
being ready, or some other cause, 
and the coffin was set down in the 
chancel. By way of whiling 
away the time one of them pro- 
duced a pack of cards from his 
pocket, and proposed a rubber.* 
The rest gladly assented, and they 
were deep in their game, using the 
coffin as their table, when the 


sexton came to announce that the - 


preparations were complete. We 
have carefully verified the fact 
that they played long whist, and 
we suspect whist has been less 
popular in the Church since the 
introduction of short, by reason of 
its inferior gravity. The principle 
is indicated by Sydney Smith in 
his qualified defence of angling : 
‘I give up fly-fishing ; itis a light, 
volatile, dissipated pursuit. But 
ground-bait, with a good steady 
float that never bobs without a 
bite, is an occupation for a bishop, 
and in no way interferes with 
sermon-making.’ 

It was he who, on being nomi- 
nated to his living by Lord North, 
preached his first sermon on the 
text, ‘ Promotion cometh not from 
the east, or the west, neither from 


? on story (it is to be hoped apocry: 
- was currently told of Me Atak 

ayward’s uncle, the Rev. Richard Abra- 
ham, vicar of Ilminster and Chaffecombe— 
aman distinguished by learning and wit. 
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the south.’ He resided mostly at 
Bath, on the plea of ill-health, 
and frequently helped to form the 
card-party of Mrs. Beadon, the 
wife of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. ‘Mr. Abraham,’ said the 
Bishop one morning, ‘it strikes 
me that if you are well enough to 
sit up half the night playing whist, 
you must be well enough to do 
duty at your living.’ ‘ My lord,’ 
was the reply, ‘ Mrs. Beadon will 
tell you that late whist acts as a 
tonic or restorative to dyspeptic 
people with weak nerves.’ The 
lady at once made the case her 
own; and her power over her 
reverend lord was so well estab- 
lished that the diocese credited 
her with the entire distribution of 
his patronage. After his death 
she became well known to the 
world of Mayfair by her whist- 
parties, which rivalled those of 
Lady Tancred and the old Lady 
Salisbury who was burnt. 

Henri Beyle (Stendhal), musing 
over an interrupted liaison and a 
lost illusion, exclaims, ‘ After all, 
her conduct is rational. She was 
fond of whist. She is fond of it 
no longer ; so much the worse for 
me, if I am still fond of whist.’ 
So much the better for him, as he 
had still an inexhaustible resource ; 
and he would have gained nothing 
by abandoning it. She was no 
longer fond of whist, because she 
was no longer fond of him. 
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Taree volumes bound into one of 
portly dimensions, with sixteen 
full-page illustrations by ‘ Phiz,’ 
edited by Theodore Hook, Esq., 
title, Peter Priggins, the College 
Scout. There it lay on the old 
bookstall, and we picked it up, 
and were straightway absorbed in 
its contents. And no wonder; 
for if even the outside public can 
take an interest in such books as 
The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green and Tom Brown at Oxford, 
what must be the joy of an old 
‘Varsity man’ at coming across 
an ancient chronicle of the scenes 
among which he himself has lived 
and moved! It is two-and-forty 


yearssince Peter Priggins first made 


his bowin volume form to the Brit- 
ish public, though he had previ- 
ously in serial shape delighted 
some thousands of readers of the 
New Monthly Magazine, then under 
the editorship of the versatile and 
witty author of Gilbert Gurney. 
And who of the present generation, 
we should like to know, has ever 
heard of, much less read, the racy, 
if disjointed, sketches of Oxford 
life which are embalmed in the 
pages of P. P.? Let us try to 
show the reader the sort of thing 
which our fathers accepted as a 
humorous, but still tolerably 
faithful, picture of college life. 
Let us plunge in medias res ; 
as Mr. Priggins’s yarns are dis- 
jointed and disconnected, it makes 
very little matter where we begin. 
We open in the first volume, and 
find ourselves assisting ata journey 
over to Henley for the Regatta. 
‘It was an understood thi 

throughout the University that 
any man who chose might go to 


Henley, provided he asked leave 
of the Dean of his college, was 
back before twelve o'clock, and 
did not go in a tandem, which was 
very rigidly and very properly 
forbidden. Our Dean, you know, 
is aregular trump, and, though he 
keeps his teams to their work, 
never double-thongs them unne- 
cessarily, and is always ready to 
grant all reasonable indulgences. 
Upon the present occasion he 
showed his usual judgment and 
kindness by bargaining with Cos- 
tar and the other proprietors for 


-two coaches, to carry all the men 


who wished to go to Henley and 
back at a certain moderate sum, 
thereby insuring comfort and 
economy too. I’ (’tis William 
Wydeawake who is writing to his 
friend Bob Rural) ‘ got leave to go 


-in Kickum’s trap, with three 


other men, and Dick Downe, who 
was to be.“ wagoner.”’ But, to 
cut a long story short, the Dean 
would not let either ‘ wagoner’ 
have more than two horses. There 
is a verdant gentleman named 
Solomon Stingo, son of a wealthy 
brewer, of the party, and a noisy 
bibulous athlete named Tim Tripes. 
They drink quarts upon quarts of 
ale on the way down ; get drunk, 
of course ; are upset in trying to 
race past the mail-coach ; see very 
little of the race (there appears 
to have been only one, between 
Oxford and Cambridge) ; the co- 
lours of the former being, as now, 
dark blue, those of the latter pink. 
They pull down the figure of the 
White Hart from above the porch 
of the inn bearing that name, on 
the ground that it is positively 
cruel to keep so noble an animal 
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in a situation where he can get 
nothing to eat or drink, and re- 
move the effigy to a neighbouring 
park. Mr. Tripes has a row, dla 
Sam Weller, with the special con- 
stable, whom he thrashes ; and the 
party get back to Oxford in a 
dilapidated state at 5 a.m. The 
story of these adventures is told 
in the racy sporting style which 
gentlemen affected forty years ago, 
and is not unamusing, though, of 
course, the present age would be 
shocked at the coarse and low 
tastes of the undergraduates here 
depicted—tastes which have been 
humanised by the introduction 
of ‘sweetness and light’ into 
college life. 

And yet there were zxsthetes, 
or something uncommonly like 
them, even in those days. Take 
the following description of Mr. 
Singleton Slipslop: ‘The set he 
sought and succeeded with was 
the idlers—men of fashion—that 
is, Oxford fashion: beings who 
never read, because it was a bore ; 
never hunted, because they wanted 
pluck for it ; never rowed, because 
it spoiled their hands ; and never 
fished, because it spoiled their 
complexions. Their mornings were 
passed in dressing, lounging to 
each other’s rooms, and indulging 
in talk—it could not be called con- 
versation—about music, of which 
they did not know a note ; green- 
rooms, the interiors of which they 
had never seen ; and women, whom 
they only knew by name, though 
they let fall sundry hints of the 
expensiveness of their favours. 
They strolled down the High- 
street once or twice to show their 
coats, took a quiet ride or drive, 
and then dressed for dinner, vying 
with each other in stocks, waist- 
coats, and silk stockings; dined 
quietly, and talked of the merits 
of their respective tailors and 
boot-makers, sipped a few glasses 
of light wine with their dinner, 


a little claret afterwards ; and after 
an early cup of coffee, with its ac- 
companying chasse, lounged again 
and talked of the virtues of their 
tailors and their women, and fond- 
ly fancied they had passed a 
“‘ gentlemanly quiet day.”’ 

Mr. Singleton Slipslop is per- 
suaded by his friend, the Honour- 
able Mr. Spunge, to give a ‘ great- 
go party,’ at which the host and 
most of the guests are made sense- 
lessly drunk, the costly furniture 
destroyed, and the rooms gener- 
ally wrecked. Practical jokes of 
the kind in vogue in those good 
old days, when the immortal Tom 
and Jerry knocked down Charleys 
and revelled in what they were 
pleased to term ‘life,’ follow, and 
Mr. Singleton Slipslop is finally 
dragged from the débris of the 
dessert, one whisker and one eye- 
brow are cut off, and that gentle- 
man is put to bed with his tiger, 
who is found in a worse state 
than his master, in consequence 
of having emptied the bottoms of 
some five or six dozen of claret- 
bottles. A couple of ewers of 
water are emptied over the bed, 
and they are left to repose in the 
deep dreamless sleep of drunken- 
ness. The following morning Mr. 
Slipslop is discovered nearly naked, 
thrashing his tiger with a boot- 
jack—not for getting drunk, but 
for daring to sleep with him, and 
for laughing at his absent whisker 
and eyebrow. Peter Priggins treats 
us to a good many similar scenes ; 
for this kind of rough horse-play 
and practical joking, when the 
charm of drunkenness was added, 
had an irresistible fascination for 
high-spirited gentlemen forty years 
ago, and, indeed, they appear to 
have had no othersense of humour. 

There are glimpses too of school- 
life which throw the revelations 
of Dotheboys Hall into the shade. 
Asked how he manages to keep 
his boys so remarkably well on 
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twenty-two pounds per annum, 
Dr. Doonuffin, of Acorn House, 
replies: ‘ Why, as to the provisions, 
you see, I manage in this way. 
If Mr. Lyver, the butcher, does 
net send me pupils enough to 
cover his bill, I threaten to deal 
with his rival, Mr. Hart; and I 
always deal with those trades- 
men that send me their sons; if 
they stick it on, so do I—pens, 
paper, slates, combs, brushes, 
knives ; and Mrs. Doonuffin’s do- 
mestic medicines mount up, I can 
tell you. That’s my plan, sir. 
That’s how I manage the vittlin’ 
department....And as to the 
twenty-two pounds per annum, 
you see, sir, I circulate these cards 
in London chiefly, where I have 
a large connection in the Dissent- 
ing interest. Read, and you'll 
perceive that I say, “ Noblemen 
and gentlemen’s sons are splen- 
didly boarded at the low charge 
of twenty-two guineas per an- 
num, everything included.” Now, 
I had counsel’s opinion on that 
card, and he tells me it can only 
mean that they are to be fed and 
lodged for that sum ; it says no- 
thing about being taught, so I 
charge extra for that. That's my 
plan, sir. Four guineas a year— 
guineas, you'll observe; get five 
per cent by that—for writing, four 
for ciphering, four for bookkeep- 
ing, four for Latin, four for Greek, 
four for geography and globes, 
and four more for English litera- 
ture, including poetry and Bell’s 
letters. Add books, washing, and 
other little ancetteras, and you'll 
find it is not done for twenty-two 
pounds per annum.’ 

One of the most amusing 
sketches of character, which we 
have been solemnly assured by a 
contemporaneous Oxonian is very 
little exaggerated, is that of Mr. 
Exlex, commonly called Legs, the 
private tutor, who has an original 
method of coaching idle young men, 


especially those of a sporting turn. 
Mr. Legs did not require his pu- 
pils to attend at his rooms, but 
kindly waited on them in their 
own, and the following is a sketch 
of his mode of lecturing. 

After noticing his pupils by a 
circular sort of nod, but without 
speaking, he seizes the nearest 
tankard. Finding it empty, he 
examines the other two, and closes 
the lid of the last with a disgust- 
ing look at finding himself balked 
of his expected draught. He then 
advances to the open window, and 
shouts out loudly for Broome, 
who, knowing what is wanted, 
hurries to the buttery, brings a 
two-quart cup of porter, and places 
it on the lecture-table, with a 
pewter pot by its side. Mr. Legs 
fills the pewter, taking care to 
hold the jug high enough above 
it to make the liquor froth up, 
and then blows the top off, as 
hackney-coachmen and coalhea- 
vers are wont to do, and takes a 
draught very nearly 


* As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee,’ 


He then sits down and thrusts 
his long calfless legs, encased in 
white cord shorts and long drab 
kerseymere gaiters, under ‘ the 
mahogany,’ and, placing his white 
beaver by his side on the ground, 
exclaims, 

‘Now, my kiveys, shy up your 
castors, tie your bird’s eye wipes 
to the stakes, and go to work.’ 

This classical allusion to the 
commencement of a prize-fight 
(for Legs was so fond of pugi- 
listics that he offered to edit and 
correct the proofs of Boxiana for 
nothing) elicits an exclamation of 
‘No go, old fellow; we ain’t in 
sufficient training yet, from his 
three noble pupils, and a nervous 
negative shake of the head from 
Mr. Drinkwater, who perspires 
too much to speak. 

‘What! not up to your work, 
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eh? bellows to mend still? Well, 
here’s one more pull at the “‘whip- 
cord,” and then to show you how 
to go in and win,’ replies Legs, 
finishing the residue of the porter, 
and winking at Broome for a relay. 

* Now, let’s get ready to start 
the logic coach first; and as there 
are only three in the team, I must 
put you along unicorn fashion. 
Ninny, old fellow, as you don’t 
run in this coach, you *may em- 
ploy yourself in crib-biting or 
moistening your mouth, ready for a 
stage in the four-horse Horace mail.’ 

Ninny did make an.attempt to 
take up logic, but dropped it at 
the very commencement ; for being 
told there were three operations 
of the mind, it put him so much 
in mind of physic, which was the 
only thing to which he had heard 
the word operate applied, that he 
nauseated the ars instrumentalis, 
and took to Euclid instead. 

While, therefore, Mr. Legs was 
lecturing on logic he amused 
himself and annoyed his friends 
by trying to play ‘ Polly, put the 
kettle on,’ upon the keyed bugle; 
but finding it too difficult, he 
exchanged it for ‘In my Cottage,’ 
a much easier air, of which he 
could play the first three bars 
very much out of tune. 

But for a specimen of Legs’ 
mode of lecturing : 

‘Well, my pals, where did we 
pull up last journey? 

‘ At sillogisms,’ replied Rattle- 
bones. 

‘All right! so we did. Well, 
a syllogism is this sort of a 
concern: “ All prizefighters are 
regular bricks ; Josh Hudson is 
a prizefighter.” Ergo,which means 
therefore, “Josh is a regular 
brick ;’ you won't forget that ? 

‘ Now, you see, the two first pro- 
positions are called premises—you 
know what premises are? No! 
Why, Costar’s stables are his “ pre- 
mises;” you won’t forget that? 


Well, the first is called the major 
—Major Smith, you know, who 
“ posted the tin” for Peter Craw- 
ley—you won’t forget that? And 
the other is called the minor. A 


minor, you know, is a little kivey- 


that ain’t of age to touch the dibs 
—you won’t forget that? The last 
is called the conclusion, the end 
of the fight, when one of the men 
can’t come to time; you won't 
forget that ? 

Mr. Legs took a little more 
‘whipcord,’ and handed the pew- 
ter round to his class, He then 
continued his lecture very much 
in the same style, until he had 
run through the third part of 
Aldrich, which he did in twenty 
minutes exactly. 

He then commenced his lecture 
on the Greek books, and as he 
shone in giving a liberal transla- 
tion of a battle, I will give one 
specimen of his method. Any gen- 
tleman who has not forgotten his 
classics, and likes to refer to the 
original passage, will find it in the 
seventh book of the J/iad, line 244. 

* He chaffed indeed, and, shak- 
ing his stick, whirled it at Ajax 
(we'll call him Jack for short— 
you won’t forget that ?), but merely 
hit his carcass-guarder, which was 
kivered over with the cracklings 
of seven masculine cudchewers, 
and formed of eight tin plates ; 
the oaken plant cut slap through 
six hides, but was jammed like 
Jackson in No. 7. Next, that 
son-of-a-heathen-deity, Jack, let 
fly his. walking-stick and hit Pri- 
am’s cock chickabiddy on his pot- 
lid ; the well-seasoned ash went 
clean through his figured waist- 
coat, and would have given him 
a belly-go-fuster, but he bobbed 
and diddled Black Death.’ 

After the Greek was ‘ polished 
off’ in another twenty minutes, 
and the whipcord had been again 
passed round, the Latin lecture 
commenced, and the well-known 
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boat-race of Virgil, lib. v. 139, 
was thus rendered : 

‘They sit down upon the 
thwarts, hold up their oars, and 
keep a sharp look-out for the sig- 
nal ; their hearts go pit-a-pat from 
expecting no end of kudos, As 
soon as the trumpeter blows his 
tin, they stand for no repairs, but 
away theygo. Hurrah! from all 
hands. In go the oars, and the 
water hisses round the bows— 
the Derby pace is nothing to 
theirs, The men on the banks 
cheer them on, amidst loud cries 
of “ Go it, my tulips !’ Gyas (we'll 
call him Guy; you won't forget 
that?) shoots ahead with Cloan- 
thus (we'll call him “‘Old Clo’,” 
as the Jews say—you won't for- 
get that ?), closes on his counter, 
the better oar of the two, but 
pulling a heavier skiff. The Pris- 
tis (very like a whale, you know), 
and the Centaur (part man, part 
hore, you know—think of a 
pot of half-and-half, and you 
won't forget that 1) come up bow- 
and-bow just behind them. The 
barge, the goal, is in view, Guy 
leading ; when Old Clo’ tries the 
artful dodge, cuts off a point, 
and gets ahead. Guy begins 
abusing his cox’en for not keep- 
ing closer in-shore, and, the mo- 
ment he sees Old Clo’ ahead of 
him, hits his steerer a cut on the 
head, and knocks him into the 
river; he swims to shore, and in 
course all the men on the bank 
laugh at him and his dripping 
toggery. ‘‘ Hurrah! go it! well 
pulled!” The rowers begin to 
blow—their mouths feel as dry 
as a dust-heap, and the sweat 
runs down their noses. One, from 
steering too: close in-shore, runs 
aground, and hits it up as a bad 
business. On they go! The race 
is between Guy and Old Clo’; 
but the latter, being in best wind, 
eventually wins, and, amidst the 
shouts of the men on the barge, 
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hoists his colours to the head 
of the flagstaff, and sacks the tin.’ 

One more extract, and we must 
bid adieu to Peter. Mr. Byron 
Scott Montgomery Jilks is sent 
up to Oxford under the guardian- 
ship of his maiden aunt, Miss 
Violetta Jilks, who has 3000/. a 
year of herown. Mr. Straddle, 
a fast but impecunious gentleman 
who has been in the army and 
is now reading for orders, resolves 
to recruit his shattered finances 
by espousing Miss Jilks, who is 
about double his age. Aided by 
his friend Blowhard, he gets both 
young Jilks (‘a dreadful spoony,’ 
to use the slang of that day) and 
the faithful man-servant, Timothy 
Thornback, into his power, and, 
by threatening to expose them to 
Miss Jilks, forces them to assist 
in his matrimonial scheme. A 
water-party to Nuneham affords the 
sought-for opportunity, and this 
was how the designing fortune- 
hunter secured his happiness. 

Mr. Straddle knew enough of 
medicine to know that it ought 
to be ‘well shaken when taken,’ 
and struggled to keep possession 
of his fair patient, in which, 
after several little ‘dont’s, pray 
dont’s, how-can-you’s,’ and other 
usuals on such occasions, he per- 
fectly succeeded. Miss Vi allowed 
him to support her in his arms, 
but kept the green veil down as 
closely as the green curtain is kept 
between a comedy and the farce. 

Straddle, after keeping the lady 
and his tongue quiet for some 
minutes, thought it a seasonable 
moment to burst out in a fit of 
ecstatics. 

‘My. dearest Violetta, this is 
what I call happiness, felicity! 
Here is everything to delight the 
eye and the heart ; the loveliest of 
her lovely sex in my arms, and 
the prettiest view possible in my 
eye! Only observe—to the right, 
a, view of Oxford, that classical 
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abode of dons and duns; to the 
left, Abingdon, famed for sacking 
and smockfrocks ; directly oppo- 
site us, the park of Radley and 
its neat farmhouse—the very pic- 
ture of rural felicity—with a valu- 
able heap of manure within a few 
yards of its door! O Miss 
Violetta ! as Cicero says in his 
** Art of Love,” 

“ How happy could I be with either !” 
I forget the Latin words; but 
that’s the sentiment ; and a very 
happy remark it is.’ 

‘ Very ! singularly happy !’ said 
the fair Jilks, sighing profoundly. 

‘O!’ continued Straddle, bend- 
ing his arm, and nearly squeezing 
the breath out of Miss Vi’s taper 
waist, ‘ with such a home as that, 
and married to the woman of my 
heart, how happily could I live ? 

‘Congeniality of souls!’ said 
Miss Vi. 

‘Make our own butter and 
cheese,’ said Straddle. 

‘Moonlight walks! said the 
ad 


‘ Kill our own mutton,’ said the 
gentleman. 

‘ Delightful wanderings by the 
river’s brink every evening !’ cried 
Miss Jilks. 

‘Fresh eggs and butter every 
morning !’ cried Straddle. 

‘Be all in all to each other ! 
said Miss Vi, 

“The world forgetting — by the world 
forgot.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Straddle; ‘and 
brew our own beer! What a per- 
fect picture of happiness! O my 
dear Violetta, you must have ob- 
served the inward flame that is 
consuming my vitalities! It can- 
not have burnt unseen by you; 
take pity on me, and clap an ex- 
tinguisher on the combustibles by 
confessing that the fire has com- 
municated with the premises of 
your heart, and that you are not 
insured against its effects in any 
office.’ 


The Old Bookstall. 


‘I own I am not insured, Mr. 
Straddle,’ sighed Miss Vi ; ‘ but 
show me the policy—the policy 
of—’ 

‘D—n the policy, marm !’ said 
Straddle most energetically ; ‘let 
me seize the premium. Be mine, 
Violetta ; let us join our little all 
together, and live but for each 
other, on a plain joint and a pud- 
ding every day.’ 

‘Tempting offer! cried Miss 
Jilks, wiping away a tear with a 
handsomely-bordered white cam- 
bric ; ‘but I must not—dare not 
consent. I have, from the purest 
motives of sisterly affection, de- 
voted myself and my little pro- 
perty to the welfare of my musical, 
philosophical, and poetical nephew, 
Byron Scott Montgomery Jilks. 
For his sake I have refused the 
plighted vows of the Rev. Messrs, 
Fribble, Frobble, Frumps, and 
Dumps, with many other rever- 
ends too numerous to mention; 
and for him I must sacrifice you— 
even you, my only military, aca- 
demic passion—O, O, O? 

The artful Straddle, however, 
overcomes these scruples. He 
has prepared a little surprise for 
Miss Jilks. Leading her gently 
back to the spot on which the 
party had picnicked, he reveals 
to her horrified gaze her ‘ musi- 
cal, philosophical, and poetical 
nephew’ in a disgraceful state of 
intoxication, and singing a song, 
the words of which give such a 
shock to her modesty that she 
nearly faints. The ruse succeeds, 
and Miss Violetta Jilks becomes 
in due course-Mrs. Straddle. 

There are some tragic episodes 
also in Peter Priggins, but they 
are dull, and, for the most part, 
do not relate to University life. 
It is only as a picture, however 
caricatured, of manners among the 
graduates and undergraduates of 
Oxford that the book has any 
value or interest. w. D. 
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A Wonderful Party at Windsor Castle. 


Tue following good story comes 
from a quarter where we are as- 
sured ‘its correctness can be 
vouched for.’ Many years ago, at 
the time of a great ceremony, 
Windsor Castle was honoured with 
the presence of three sovereigns. 
After breakfast the three poten- 
tates walked and talked on the 
celebrated ‘Slopes,’ and were, of 
course, in ‘ mufti.’ They were de- 
lighted with the grounds, and 
presently entered into conversation 
with a gardener, who evidently 


took them for a party of ‘ gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen’ out for a 


stroll, After some little affable 
talk, he could not resist the 
query, ‘ Now, who may you gents 
be? ‘Well, said the spokes- 
man, ‘this gentleman here hap- 
pens to be the King of Prussia ; 
that one standing by your side is 


the Emperor of Austria; and as 
for myself, I am the Emperor of 
Russia.’ This was carrying the 
joke too far, thought the gardener. 
‘I’ve seen a lot of queer furrin 
gents here lately, but this beats 
me;’ so he burst out in a rather 
rude guffaw. ‘ Well, my friend,’ 
said the Emperor Nicholas, ‘ you 
seem amused; perhaps you will tell 
us who you are.’ ‘QO, certainly ; so 
taking up the skirt of his coat with 
the action of a great eagle spread- 
ing out his wings, and spinning 
round on his heels, he said, ‘If you 
are all what you say you are—why, 
I am the Great Mogull ‘The 
three Majesties roared with laugh- 
ter, and, returning to the Castle, 
told the story at the luncheon-table 
to the immense amusement of the 
Queen and Prince Albert. 


Who cut Foe Langford’s Hair ? 


One of the most inveterate prac- 
tical jokers of his time was Albert 
Smith. It must be said, however, 
that his practical jokes were never 
executed so as to annoy or mortify 
any human being. They were 
generally of a peculiarly quaint 
and original description. Now, a 
most genial and amiable member 
of the Albert Smith band was 
Joseph Langford. How it came 
about it would be impossible to 
say at the present day—the cause 
has been lost in the mists of time 
—but the phrase, ‘Who cut Joe 
Langford’s hair ? became as com- 


mon in men’s mouths as ‘ Does 
your mother know you're out?’ or 
any similar inanity; and in the 
bill of the first great amateur pan- 
tomime Joseph Langford appeared 
as ‘Mr. Josephs, from Truefitt’s 
Saloon.’ There was no great joke 
in this, it may be said. True; 
buat Albert Smith, when he started 
on his tour, which was to culmin- 
ate in the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
caused a mass of bills to be print- 
ed with the strange words, ‘ Who 
cut Joe Langford’s hair? These 
papers he distributed among his 
friends who were about to travel, 
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ROVERBS have not always been an unmixed benefit to 
the world. There are several very mean and malignant 
proverbs, embodying the wit of one man, and the ill-nature, 
not the wisdom, of many men. One of the worst of these 
proverbs is, ‘ There is no smoke without some fire, a proverb 
which has lent its aid to thousands of gross calumnies. Per- 
haps we might venture to adopt a counteracting proverb, 
which has at least as much truth, physically and metaphysi- 


cally, as the foregoing one. 


It is, ‘ The less the fire the greater 


the smoke. —SIR ARTHUR HELPS (Brevia). 





reserving to himself one, which, 
packed in a bottle, he deposited 
with his own hands on the summit 
of Mont Blane, to be found, maybe, 
by some other enterprising adven- 
turer. Various destinies awaited 
the other bills; but none created 
more sensation that those which 
were posted in different parts of 
Germany. One of the ‘bill-stickers,’ 
at the earliest dawn at Baden- 
Baden, covered posts and columns, 
and walls and tree-trunks, with the 
portentous question, ‘Who cut Joe 
Langford’s hair? In a few hours 
the whole Baden police was in an 


uproar, To them it was very evi- 
dent that the mysterious words 
were a rallying signal for the 
revolutionary and republican party. 
The panic spread far and wide ; 
printing-presses were searched ; 
domiciliary visits were made ; spies 
were employed on all sides; and 
professorial philologists were re- 
quested to find some analogy be- 
tween republican symbolism and 
the awful words, ‘Who cut Joe 
Langford’s hair? There is every 
reason to believe, however, that 
they never succeeded. 
J. P. 8. 


‘God save the Queen:’ a new Version. 


Apropos to the opening of the 
new Law Courts, and the feasting 
consequent thereon, the present 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn may be 
reminded that on the evening of 
the Queen’s coronation, in 1838, 
the then benchers gave a dinner 
to the students. One of the stu- 
dents, being called on to sing a 
solo in the National Anthem, 
availed himself of the opportunity 


to give vent to his dissatisfaction 
as to the amount of port-wine 
doled out to them, in the following 
lines : 

‘Happy and glorious— 

Three half-pints ‘mong four of us, 

Heaven send no more of us, 

God save the Queen.’ 
This new version was joined in by 
a full chorus, and the joke much 
applauded. 


Too Strange not to be True. 


‘Tue ruling passion strong in 
death’ is a familiar quotation. How 
a ‘ruling passion’ may show itself 
in all its strength under the strang- 
est and most incongruous circum- 
stances may be exemplified by the 
following anecdote: Some forty 
years ago or more a horrible cata- 
strophe took place on the railway 


between Versailles and Paris, on 
the return from a great féte at 
the former place. The train was 
crowded with holiday pleasure- 
seekers. Suddenly the engine broke 
down, the nearest carriages mount- 
ed one on the other ‘like living 
things.’ They were newly painted 
and varnished, and caught fire from 
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UT for dreams, that lay mosaic worlds tesselated with 

flowers and jewels before the blind sleeper, and surround 
the recumbent living with the figures of the dead in the 
upright attitude of life, the time would be too long before we 
are allowed to rejoin our brothers, parents, friends ; every year 
we should become more and more painfully sensible of the 
desolation made around us by death, if sleep—the ante- 
chamber of the grave—were not hung by dreams with the 


busts of those who live in the other world.—THOMAS DE 


QUINCEY (Analects from Richter). 





the embers below ; in a very short 
time they became a burning pile. 
The pleasure train was the scene of 
terror, agony, and death. -A brave 
young fellow mounted several times 
on the blazing pyre, at the risk of 
his life, to rescue some of the pas- 
sengers from the topmost carriages. 
Among others, he bore down in 
his arms a lady dressed in all the 
exuberance of the fashion of the 
day, and deposited her in safety. 
Did she thank the gallant pre- 


server of her life? No! Did she 
faint, or attempt to rush away 
from the scene of terror? No! 
The ‘ruling passion’ was upper- 
most. With considerable compo- 
sure she took off her bonnet, which 
had been slightly crushed, and en- 
deavoured to restore its shape, 
simply saying, in a tone of tearful 
indignation, ‘ A pretty state you’ve 
put my dress in, sir! My bonnet 
is utterly ruined. This comes of 
travelling with such vile canaille [ 
J. Ps 8 


A Hint to Sick Nurses. 


Lapies went to the front in 
great numbers during the Zula 
War. With difficulty were many 
restrained from working at the 
hospital at Rorke’s Drift, before 
the defence of that place on Janu- 
ary 22, 1879. ‘There was open- 
ing enough for their energy and 
patience in the hospitals nearer 
Pietermaritzburg and in that town. 
Some of the nurses were wise and 
some foolish; some few were 
careless ; most were over-anxious 
that their patients should eat— 
—should rouse themselves when 


lethargic, and sleep when inclined 
to look about and talk; and all 
were of one mind that the patient 
should be constantly bathed with 
water or with scent. ‘ Poor fel- 
low !’ I heard one lady say, while 
tears of compassion stood in her 
eyes ; ‘poor fellow, you are suf- 
fering! It will relieve you if I 
wash your face,” The young fel- 
low said nothing until his nurse 
had sponged his face ; and then he 
turned to the wall with a groan, 
and muttered, ‘ That’s the ninth 
lady as has done it to-day.’ 


‘Sound the Trumpet, Beat the Drum! 


As an epitome of the effects of 
advertising, what can be better 
than this excerpt from a modern 
drama? The particular passage on 
its first appearance on the stage in 
1854 was, I believe, attributed, in 
theatrical circles, to Charles Ma- 


thews : he certainly rattled it off 
with great gusto, The ‘ advertise- 
ments in the Times are the last 
new map of humanity; where else 
will you find such a picture of the 
world, of the ups and downs of 
existence, the inns and outs of 
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IFE REMAINS UNEXPLAINED.—He studies Nature with 
a careless eye and a benighted mind who does not per- 
ceive that the supernatural lies in it and above it. For when . 
all is said that science can teach, and all is done that skill can 
achieve to cultivate the earth and bring forth its fruits, one 
gift remains without which everything else is vain—that gift 
which the Supreme Creator has reserved absolutely to Him- 
self ; that gift which man and every living creature can take 
away and none can restore ; that gift without which this earth 
would be no more than the cinder of a planet—the mystery 


and the miracle of LirE—Edinburgh Review. 





social life? No theories, no para- 
doxes, nothing but bare facts, 
Man’s hopes, wants, miseries ; 
his schemes of ambition, the 
dreams he forms, the snares that 
are laid for him,—all set forth in 
battle array—column after column. 
Why, it’s the vade-mecum of man- 
kind, the pole-star of the world 
of business, the providence of ser- 
vants out of place, the guardian 


angel of thirsty babies and hungry 
nurses, the charlatan’s trumpet and 
the tradesman’s Parnassus, from 
whence, mounting his Pegasus at 
the rate of a shilling a mile, he 
can see his name, his address, and 
the super-superlative description of 
his super-superlative wares wafted 
down the stream of time to the 
latest posterity !’ 


Anthony Trollope and the Negro Waiter. 


Tue late Anthony Trollope, ad 
propos of the independent airs and 
superior manner assumed by negro 
servants in the West Indies, re- 
counts a little scene he had with a 
young black servant in an hotel 
in Jamaica. In England, one is 
apt to think that an extra shilling 
will go a long way with boots and 
chambermaid; but in the West 
Indies it is necessary that these 
people be treated with dignity. 
They like familiarity, but are 
averse to ridicule. 

* Hallo, old fellow, how about 
that bath ? Mr. Trollope said one 
morning, to a lad who had been 


ordered to see a bath filled for him. 
He was cleaning boots, and went 
on as if he had not heard a word. 

‘I say, how about that bath? 
he continued ; but the lad did not 
move a muscle. 

‘ Pat down those boots, sir, and 
go and do as I bid you.’ 

‘Who you call fellor! You 
speak to a genelman genelmanly, 
and den he fill de bath.’ 

‘James, said Trollope, with 
a polite bow, ‘might I trouble 
you to leave those boots and see 
the bath filled for me ?’ 

‘ Ees, sar,’ returning the bow; 
‘ genelman go at once.’ 


Thackeray's Oyster. 


Wauautst visiting America, Thac- 
keray make particular inquiries 
concerning American oysters; and 
at his first Boston dinner some 
enormous ones were placed before 
him with a wicked apology for 
their being so small. He looked 
at them for a moment, and then 


whispered, ‘How shall I do it? 
He caught up the smallest, opened 
his mouth wide, and at last ac- 
complished the task. His host 
asked him how he felt. ‘ Pro- 
foundly grateful,’ he gasped out, 
‘and as if I had swallowed a little 
baby.’ 
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HINT FOR THE NEW YEAR.—It is a great preservative 
to a high standard in taste and achievement, to take 
every year some one great book as an especial study, not only 
to be read, but to be conned, studied, brooded over; to go 
into the country with it, travel with it, be devotedly faithful 
to it, be without any other book for the time ; compel your- 
self thus to read it again and again. Who can be dull enough - 
to pass long days in the intimate, close, familiar intercourse 
with some transcendent mind, and not feel the benefit of it 
when he returns to the common world ?—EDWARD BULWER 
LorD LYTTON (Caxtoniana). 


A Droll Trial of Memory. 





Memory was a favourite subject 
with Macklin. He asserted that, 
by his system, he could learn any- 
thing by rote at once hearing it. This 
was enough for Foote, who, at the 
close of the lecture (Macklin was 
lecturing at the Great Piazza Room, 
now the Tavistock Hotel), handed 
up the following sentences to Mack- 
lin, desiring that he would be good 


enough to read them, and after- - 


wards repeat them from memory. 
Here is the wondrous nonsense : 
‘So she went into the garden 
to cut a cabbage-leaf to make an 
apple-pie, and, at the same time, 
a great she-bear coming up the 
street pops its head into the shop. 
“What! no soap?’ So he died, 


and she very imprudently married 
the barber; and there were pre- 
sent the Picninnies and the Job- 
lillies, and the Garyulies and the 
Grand Panjandram himself, with 
the little round button at top ; and 


“they all fell to playing the game of 


catch as catch can, till the gun- 
powder ran out of the heels of their 
boots.’ 

The laugh turned strong against 
old Macklin; and the laugh has 
been echoed from the Great Piazza 
Room by thousands during the 
century that has elapsed since 
Foote’s drollery put out Mack- 
lin’s monstrous memory with these 
straws of ridicule. 


An Aquatic Pun. 


One day, when Colman and his 
son were walking from Soho-square 
to the Haymarket, two witlings, 
Miles Peter Andrews and William 
Augustus Miles, were coming the 
contrary way on the opposite side 
of the street. They had each sent 
to Colman a dramatic manuscript 
for the summer theatre ; and being 


anxious to get the start of each 
other in the production of their 
separate works, they both called 
out, ‘Remember, Colman, I am 
first oar.’ ‘Humph?! muttered 
the manager as they passed on, 
‘they may talk about first oars, 
but they have not a skull between 
them.’ 


The Pre-Sctentific Age. 


A coyression frankly made by 
Sir Samuel Garth, physician to 
George I., and a member of the 
Kit-Kat Club, has been preserved ; 
perhaps the truth it reveals is as 


conspicuous as its humour. Garth, 
coming to the club one night, de- 
clared he must soon be gone, hav- 
ing many patients to attend; but, 
some good wine being produced, he 
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CICERO! my poor thoughtless Cicero! in all your 

shallow metaphysics not once did you give utterance 
to such a bounce as when you asserted that never yet did 
human reason say one thing and Nature say another. On the 
contrary, every part of Nature—mechanics, dynamics, morals, 
metaphysics, and even pure mathematics—are continually 
giving the lie flatly, by their facts and conclusions, to the very 
necessities and laws of the human understanding. Did the 
reader ever study the Antinomies of Kant? If not, he shail, 
and I am the man that will introduce him to that study. 
There he will have the pleasure of seeing a set of quadrilles 





forgot them. Sir Richard Steele 
was of the party; and, reminding 
him of the visits he had to pay, 
Garth immediately pulled out his 
list, which amounted to fifteen, and 
said, ‘It’s no great matter whether 
I see them to-night or not; for nine 


of them have such bad constitu- 
tions that all the physicians in the 
world can’t save them; and the 
other six have such good constitu- 
tions that all the physicians in the 
world can’t kill them.’ 


Foote on Attorneys. 


Attorneys have ever been fair 
game for a joke, and Foote cer- 
tainly made the most of them. 
One day, a simple farmer who had 
just buried a rich relation, an 
attorney, was complaining of the 
great expense of a funeral ca- 
valcade in the eountry. ‘ Why, 
do you bury your attorneys here? 
Foote asked. ‘ Yes, to be sure we 
do; how.else? ‘QO, we never do 
that in London.’ ‘No!’ said the 


other, much surprised; ‘how do 
you manage? ‘ Why, when the 
patient happens to die, we lay him 
out in a room over-night by him- 
self, lock the door, throw open the 
sash, and in the morning he is 
entirely off.’ ‘Indeed!’ said the 
other, with amazement ; ‘ what be- 
comes of him? ‘ Why, that we 
cannot exactly tell; all we know 
is there's a strong smell of brim- 
stone in the room the next morning.’ 


A Burning Epigram. 
(Attributed to Canning.) 
As in India, one day, an Englishman sat, 
With a smart native lass, at the window, 
‘Do your widows burn themselves? Pray tell me that,’ 
Said the pretty inquisitive Hindoo. 


‘Do they burn? That they do!’ the 


tleman said, 


‘ With a flame not so easy to smother ; 
Our widows, the moment one husband is dead, 
Immediately burn—for another !’ 


Cautious Hospitality. 


Ar one of Foote’s dinner-parties, 
when the Drury Lane manager 
arrived, ‘ Mr. Garrick’s servants’ 
were also announced. ‘O, let 
them wait!’ said Foote, in an 


undertone to his own servant; add- 
ing, loud enough to be generally 
heard, ‘but, James, be sure you 
lock up the pantry.’ 
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or reels, in which old mother Reason amuses herself by danc- 
ing to the right and left two variations of blank contradiction 
to old mother Truth, both variations being irrefragable, each 
variation contradicting the other, each contradicting the equa- 
torial reality, and each alike (though past all denial) being a 
lie. But he need not go to Kant for all this. Let him look 
as one having eyes for looking, and everywhere the same 
perplexing phenomena occurs, We all believe in Nature 


without limit, yet hardly understand a page amongst her 
innumerable pages.—THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 





The Serjeant Bothered. 


Facetiovs Serjeant Wilkins was 
once retained in a ‘ horse cause’ at 
York. Being engaged as counsel 
for the defendant, it was his duty 
to prove that the horse was sound 
in wind and limb. The most im- 
portant witness was an elderly 
clergyman. 

Serjeant Wilkins. ‘Well, you’re 
& parson; you don’t know much 
about horses, I suppose ?’ 

Witness. ‘ Well, yes, I do. My 
father was a large breeder, and I[ 
do know something about them.’ 


Serjeant -(in an off-hand style). 
*O, I daresay you think yourself 
very clever. Can you tell my 
lud and jury the difference between 
a horse and a cow? 

Witness. ‘Why, there are so 
many points of difference, One is 
the same difference as between a 
bull and a bully; the bull has 
horns and the bully has not ! 

This was said with a polite and 
significant bow to the Serjeant, 
who sat down forthwith. 


A Scene-Shifter’s Ideal ‘ Hamlet. 


Tue following anecdote is re- 
lated of Bannister, the famous 
actor of the last century: As he 
was standing one night unobserved 
by the wings of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, a small coterie of scene-shifters 
were discussing the performers of 
Hamlet. One admired Henderson, 


another Kemble, and each com- 
mented on his favourite. At last 
one of them said, ‘ You may talk 
of Henderson and Kemble, but 
Bannister’s Hamlet for me; for 
he’s always done twenty minutes 
sooner than anybody else !’ 


A Whimsical Reproof. 


Swirt had some whimsical con- 
trivances to punish his servants 
for disobedience of orders. The 
hiring of his maidservants he left 
to his housekeeper, and, that form 
being over, he acquainted them 
that he had but two commands to 
give them—one, to shut the door 
whenever they came into a room ; 
the other, to shut the door after 
them whenever they went out of a 
room, One of these maidservants 


requested permission of the Dean 
to go to her sister’s wedding, 
which was to take place at about 
ten miles from Dublin. Swift not 
only consented, but lent the ser- 
vant one of his horses, and directed 
that a manservant should ride 
before her. The maid, in her joy 
at this favour, forgot to shut the 
door when she left the Dean's 
room. In about a quarter of an 
hour after she had left the heuse, 
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ORKING THE PuMpPs.—When the vessel has sprung 

a leak, and the sailors are engaged in working the 
pumps, the ship cannot make much way over the waters. To 
keep afloat is the great thing. If the haven shall be at last 
reached, yet the advance of the voyage must be retarded. 
Often when we are expecting activity from an individual, 
such as would be like the happy progress of a voyaging ship, 
we find on inquiry that he is working the pumps. The tempest 
has been upon him, and the waters have broken in through 
leaks of disappointment, sickness, and bereavement. It is 
much if he can but keep afloat ; and if he can advance some 


little, that is his utmost. 


The time is one of anxiety, but of 


labour—strenuous labour, too.—T. T. LYNCH (Memorials of 


Theophilus Trinal, Student). 





the Dean ordered a servant to 
saddle another horse, to overtake 
the maid and her escort, and 
oblige them to return immediately. 
This was done, and the girl came 
into the Dean’s presence with the 
most mortified countenance, and 


begged to know his honour’s com- 
mands, ‘Only to shut the door 
after you,’ was the reply. But 
not to carry the punishment too 
far, he then permitted the maid to 
resume her journey. 


Garrick and Foote. 


Ove night Garrick and Foote 
were about to leave the Bedford 
together, when the latter, on pay- 
ing their bill, dropped a guinea ; 
and not finding it at once, said, 
‘Where on earth can it be gone 


to? ‘Gone to the devil, I think,’ 
rejoined Garrick, who had assisted 
in the search. ‘ Well said, David, 
was Foote’s reply; ‘let you 
alone for making a guinea go 
farther than anybody else.’ 


A Merry Fest about Merchant Taylors. 


Foorr having dined at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, he was so well pleased 
with the entertainment that he 
sat till most of the company had 
left the table. At length rising, 
he said, ‘Gentlemen, I wish you 
both a very good-night.’ ‘ Both [ 


exclaimed one of the company; 
‘why, you must be drunk, Foote; 
here are twenty of us.’ ‘I have 
been counting you, and there are 
just eighteen; and as nine tailors 
make a man, I am right. I wish 
you both a very good-night ? 


A Famous Classic at Fault. 


Tuat Porson, the famous Greek 
scholar, was not so good an au- 
thority in the matter of spirits as 
of the ancient classic mss. is 
evident from the following anec- 
dote. Spending the evening, on 
one occasion, with his friend 
Hoppner the painter, he began to 
feel extremely thirsty. Mrs. 


Hoppner happened to be away on 
a visit to a friend, and had taken 
with her the key of the wine-chest, 
so that the artist was unable to 
offer wine to his friend. At last 
Porson’s thirst becoming unbear- 
able, he said, ‘I know, my friend, 
that Mrs. Hoppner keeps a nice 
bottle for private use in her cham- 
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UMAN ASsSOCIATIONS.— Put the fine dresses and 
jewelled girdles into the best group you can; paint 

them with all Veronese’s skill. Will they satisfy you? Not 
so. As long as they owe their due services and subjection— 
while their folds are formed by the motion of men, and their 
lustre adorns the nobleness of men—so long the lustre and 
the folds are lovely. But cast them from the human limbs, 
golden circlet and silken tissue are withered ; the dead leaves 
of autumn are more precious than they. This is just as true, 
but in a far deeper sense, of the weaving of the natural robe 
of man’s soul, Fragrant tissue of flowers, golden circlets of 
clouds, are only fair when they meet the fondness of human 


thoughts, and glorify human visions ‘of heaven.—JOHN 


RUSKIN. 





ber. Try, prythee, if you cannot 
put your hand upon it.’ His host 
assured him that the idea was 
chimerical, and that his wife had 
nothing of the sort in her room; 
but Porson insisting, he at last, 
with some surprise, went up-stairs 
and made a search. Eventually a 
small bottle was found under the 


bed and brought down-stairs, It 


was almost full; but Porson 
finished its contents, declaring 
that he had never tasted better. 


The following day Hoppner took 
his wife to task, in the first place, 
for leaving him without anything 
to drink ; and in the second place, 
for her concealment of her secret 
store, adding that Porson had 
drunk the whole of her private 
bottle which he had found in her 
room. ‘Drunk the whole of that 
bottle ’ cried she; ‘good gra- 
cious, that was the spirits of wine © 
for the lamp ! 


Frightened by Dentists. 


I was once governess in a noble- 
man’s family. I was well treated 
and well trusted there. So much 
so, that I was given the charge of 
Lord Dickens when at fourteen he 
was forced (through over-eating 
of sugar-plums) to pay a visit to 
the dentist. We started for Lon- 
don by the 9.30 train, and I took 
the greatest care of the poor victim. 
I told him anecdotes of dentists ; 
tried to show him that, in spite of 
their apparent cruelty, they were 
the best of men ; that no class of 
men excelled theirs in humanity. 
I described several adventures I 
had gone through in dentists’ sur- 
geries. I amused him with an 
account of my visit to a dentist 
abroad, My brother, about Lord 
Dickens’s age, had accompanied me 
to the operator’s house, seen me 
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take chloroform, and held my head 
until it was torn from his grasp by 
a tug that bore me to the ground, 
The fumes of chloroform left me ; 
I recovered consciousness ; found 
myself unseated, and heard my 
brother saying, ‘ Jove, it was like 
digging for potatoes, sir’ ‘How 
beastly !’ exclai Lord Dickens, 
‘My gums were certainly cut to 
pieces, and the tooth was not re- 
moved,’ I answered musingly. And 
then came a hideous scream from 
the engine-driver, and we were 
launched into Merstham tunnel. 
I am a creature of nerves; I have 
taken medicines, I have travelled, 
tried sea-bathing, tepid baths, mud 
and ozone baths. All in vain; a 
creature of nerves I still remain. 
The darkness, the atmosphere, the 
mystery of the tunnel was almost 
I 
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N OTHING is more moving to man than the spectacle of 
reconciliation; our weaknesses are thus indemnified, 

and we are not too costly—being the price we pay for the 

hour of forgiveness; and the archangel, who has never felt 


anger, has reason to envy the man who subdues it. 


When 


thou forgivest, the man who has pierced thy heart stands to 
thee in the relation of the sea-worm that perforates the shell 
of the mussel, which straightway closes the wound with a 
pearl— THOMAS DE QUINCEY (Analects from Richter). 





too much for me that day: what, 
then, do you imagine were my 
feelings when, on our bursting into 
daylight again, I found myself 
alone! For some minutes I was 
paralysed, and then I sprang up 


and attempted to attract attention. | 


Attract it I did, although not as 
I could have wished, There was 
no alarm-bell in the carriage, and 
I had requested that no one might 
be allowed to join my charge and 
me. This had created some amuse- 
ment in the frivolous minds of 
people who were requested to 
move on to the next carriage. The 
fashion for young men to unite 
themselves in matrimony with their 
elders was just then coming in, and 
the rejected passengers glanced 
comically at the word ‘ engaged’ 
upon ourdoor. When, therefore, I 
began to attempt to attract atten- 
tion, the neighbours determined to 
make believe that a love quarrel was 
going on between poor lost Lord 
Dickens and myself. Their ‘ chaff’ 
would have been laughable to me 
at any other time, but at that 
moment of awful suspense I heed- 
ed it not. Where, 0 where, was 
my boy? I looked at the aper- 
ture for the lamp (that was out, of 
course); its hole was too small 


for the young lord’s body. There 
was nothing but the window for 
him, and, as the carriage did not 
contain him—as I gazed only on 
vacancy—he must have thrown 
himself out during our tunnel 
time. Alas, alas! At last I burst 
into tears, and at that moment we 
stopped at the station. I called 
aloud in agony, and the carriage 
was soon besieged by people of all 
classes. ‘ Now then, now then? 
called out a guard, shouldering his 
way through them all; and having 
reached me he added, ‘ And, now 
then, ma’am! what in the name 
of Fortune is the matter with you? 
I told him as calmly as I could; 
and, after my recital, he pointed 
grimly to the under part of the 
compartment next tome. ‘If so 
be you've really lost your son, 
ma’am, what does that carrot-head 
there mean?’ O, most wonderful! 
from under the seat a golden curl 
appearing betrayed the hiding- 
place of my sweet spoiled boy! 
He came out at the guard’s re- 
quest, and then exclaimed, ‘I’m 
awful sorry, you know, govey ; but 
you did curdle my blood so with 
those adventures of yours in the 
dentists’ shops,’ K, G. 


Origin of Common Expressions. 


Tue origin of the term sub rosd 
dates from the ancient custom of 
suspending a large rose, or bouquet 
of roses, from the middle of the 
card-room ceiling, just as we, on a 
particular occasion, hang a bunch 


of mistletoe. It was noticed, in 
course of time, that card-players— 
especially those of more mature age 
—generally kept their racy remarks, 
scandal, gossip, and what not, for 
the card-party ; and many an im- 
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IGHT.—The earth is every day overspread with the veil 

of night for the same reason as the cages of birds are 
darkened, viz., that we may the more easily apprehend the 
higher harmonies of thought in the hush and quiet of dark- 
ness. Thoughts, which day turns into smoke and mist, stand 
about us in the night as lights and flames, even as the column 
which fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius in the daytime 
appears a pillar of cloud, but by night a pillar of fire— 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY (Analects from Richter). 





proper story or disgraceful piece of 
backbiting was gleefully repeated 
over the nightly rubber, of course 
always in strict confidence. As 
this always took place beneath the 
suspended bouquet, the words sub 
rosd came to mean anything entre 
nous—which was to go no farther ; 
and this meaning has been retained 
until the present day. 

The saying, ‘ Those who live in 
glass houses must not throw stones,’ 
dates back to a -time at which 
London was full of Scotchmen, 
immediately after the union be- 
tween England and Scotland. The 
then Duke of Buckingham, who 
was no friend to the Scotch, de- 
vised various expedients to vex 


them, and, amongst others, organ- 
ised nightly parties to smash their 
windows. One of these Mohawk 
escapades being traced to his lord- 
ship, a Scotch party, by way of 
revenge, smashed all the windows 
of the Duke’s residence in Martin’s 
Fields. This mansion had so many 
windows—in the days when day- 
light was a luxury—that it was 


*known as the ‘ Glass House ;’ and, 


on these being broken, the Duke ap- 
pealed to the King, who, with a 
touch of native wit, at once replied, 


-*Steenie, Steenie, those wha live 


in glass houses should be carefu’ 
how they fling stanes; and the 
apophthegm has, as we know, been 
preserved to this generation, 


Lord Chesterfiela’s Sayings. 


A nositeman of questionable 
veracity told Lord Chesterfield one 
day that he had drunk six bottles 
of champagne. ‘That is more 
than I can swallow,’ remarked his 
lordship. 


Chesterfield, speaking of him- 
self and Lord Tyrawley, when 
both were very old and infirm, 
said, ‘ The fact is, Tyrawley and I 
have been dead these two years, but 
we don’t choose to have it known.’ 


George Colman's Sayings. 


JexytL, calling on Colman, 
noticed a squirrel in one of the 
usual round cages. ‘Ah, poor 
devil!’ was the pitying remark, 
‘he’s going the Home Circuit.’ 


—-e— 

A young person, being hardly 
pressed to sing in & , company 
where Colman formed one of the 
party, solemnly assured them that 
he could not sing; and at last 
said rather hastily, ‘that they 
wished to make a butt of him.’ 


*O, no,’ said Colman ; ‘ my good 
sir, we only want to get a stave out 
of you.’ 
oe 

. Colman and Bannister were 
dining one day with Lord Erskine, 
the ex-Chancellor, who, in the 
course of conversation on rural 
affairs, boasted that he kept on his 
pasture-land nearly a thousand 
sheep, ‘I perceive, then,’ said 
Colman, ‘your lordship has still 
an eye to the Woolsack.’ 
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a4 doubt the efficacy of prayer! Pause and reflect, bold 
but candid inquirer into the laws of that guide you call 
Nature. If there were no efficacy in prayer—if prayer were 
as mere an illusion of superstitious phantasy as aught against 
which your reason now struggles—do you think that Nature 
herself would have made it amongst the most common and 
facile of all her dictates? Do you believe that if there really 
did not exist that tie between man and his Maker—that link 





George Selwyn’s Sayings. 


Tue beautiful Lady Coventry 
was one day exhibiting to George 
Selwyn a splendid new dress 
covered with round silver spangles, 
and inquired how he liked her 
taste. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ you will 
be change*for a guinea,’ 

— 36— 

Horace Walpole was on one 
occasion observing that the same 
indecision and want of system in 
politics had existed during Queen 
Anne’s time as now existed in 
George III.’s, ‘But there is no- 
thing new under the sun,’ he added. 
‘No,’ said George Selwyn, ‘nor 
under the grandson.’ 

—_%— 

George Selwyn’s morbid passion 
for public executions and similar 
horrors became notorious. He 
paid a visit to Lord Holland while 
the latter was on his death-bed. 
When his lordship was told that 
Mr, Selwyn had called, he said, 
‘Should he come again please to 
show him up. If I am alive I 


shall be happy to see him ; if I am 
dead, he will be happy to see me.’ 
—6e— 

Some ladies were bantering 
Selwyn on his want of feeling in 
going to see Lord Lovat’s head 
cut off. ‘ Why,’ said he, “I made 
amends by going to the under- 
taker’s to see it sewn on again.’ 

— 

‘ How does your horse answer? 
inquired the Duke of Cumberland 
of George Selwyn. ‘I really don’t 
know,’ George replied; ‘I have 
never asked him a question.’ 

—6— 

George Selwyn was very much 
annoyed one Istof May by chimney- 
sweepers, who were clamorously 
surrounding and persecuting him. 
In short, they would not let him go 
till they had forced money from him. 
At length he made them a low bow, 
and said: ‘Gentlemen, I have 
often heard of the majesty of the 
people: I presume your highnesses 
are in court mourning.’ 


A Poetical Despatch. 


In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much. 

With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we'll clap on Dutch’ bottoms a twenty per cent— 
Twenty per cent ; 
Twenty per cent; 

Nous frapperons Falck* with a twenty per cent. 


Rr. Hon. Georce Cannina. 


* Mr, Falck, the Dutch Minister, having, in 1826, made a proposition by which a 
considerable advantage would have accrued to Holland, this despatch was actually 
sent to our ambassador at the Hague, and soon afterwards an Order in Council put 


into effect the intention announced therein. 
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between life here and life hereafter which is found in what we 
call Soul, alone—that wherever you look through the uni- 
verse you would behold a child at prayer? Nature inculcates 
nothing that is superfluous. Nature does not impel the levia- 
than or the lion, the eagle or the moth, to pray; she impels 
only man. Why? Because man only has Soul, and Soul 
seeks to commune with the Everlasting, as a fountain struggles 
up to its source.—EDWARD BULWER LORD LYTTON. 


Swiftiana. 





One argument to prove that the 
common relations of ghosts and 
spectres are commonly false may 
be drawn from the opinion held 
that spirits are never seen by more 
than one person at a time; that is 
to say, it seldom happens to above 
more than one person in a com- 
pany to be possessed with any 
high degree of spleen or melan- 
choly. 

—~9— 

As universal a practice as lying 
is, and as easy a one as it seems, I 
do not. remember to have heard 
three good lies in all my conversa- 
tion, even from those who were 
most celebrated in that faculty. 

—g— 

How is it possible to expect that 
mankind will take advice, when 
they will not so much as take 
warning ? 

—¢-— 

I forget whether advice be 
among the bad things which Ariosto 
says are to be found in the moon : 
that and time ought to have been 
there. 

—— 

It is pleasant to observe how 
free the present age is in laying 
taxes on the next: ‘ Future ages 
shall talk of this; this shall be 
famous to all posterity ;’ whereas 
their time and thoughts will be 
taken up about present things, as 
ours are now. 

—<<— 

It is a miserable thing to live 
~ suspense; it is the spider of 

e. 


The stoical scheme of supplying 
our wants by lopping off our de- 
sires is like cutting off our feet 
when we want shoes. 

=-—99—— 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of 
all wit; but I take it to be other- 
wise in very bad times; for it is 
as hard to satirise well a man of 
distinguished vices as to praise 
well a man of distinguished virtues, 
It is easy enough to do either to 
people of moderate characters. 


——<— 
Anthony Henley’s farmer, dying 


of an asthma, said, ‘ Well, if I 
can get this breath once out, I 
will take care it shall never get in 
again.’ 

—~9—— 

If a man makes me keep my 
distance, my comfort is he keeps 
his at the same time. 

—-% — 

Apollo was held the god of 
physic and sender of diseases, 
Both were originally the same 
trade, and still continue. 

—o— 

A person was asked at Court 
what he thought of an ambassador 
and his train, who were all embroi- 
dery and lace, full of bows, cringes, 
and gestures. He said it was 
Solomon’s importation—gold and 


apes. 
ee 
The common fluency of speech 
in many men and most women is 
owing. to a scarcity of matter and 
a scarcity of words; for whoever 
is a master of language, and has a 
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N OLD STORY WITH MANY MODERN APPLICATIONS.— 
The retort was too obvious to escape anybody, and for 
me it threw itself into the form of that pleasant story reported 
from the life of Pyrrhus the Epirot, viz. that one day, upon a 
friend, requesting to know what ulterior purpose the King 
might mask under his expedition to Sicily, ‘Why, after that 
is finished,’ replied the King,‘I mean to administer a little 
correction (very much wanted) to certain parts of Italy, and 
particularly to that nest of rascals in Latium.’ ‘And then ; 
said the friend. ‘And then,’ said Pyrrhus, ‘next we go for 
Macedon ; and after that job’s jobbed, next, of course, for 
Greece.’ ‘Which done ’ said the friend. ‘ Which done,’ 
interrupted the King, ‘as done it shall be, then we're off to 


tickle the Egyptians.’ 


‘Whom having tickled,’ pursued the 





mind full of ideas, will be apt, in 
speaking, to hesitate in the chvice 
of both ; whereas common speakers 
have only one set of ideas and one 
set of words to clothe them in, and 
these are always at the mouth; as 
people come faster out of a 
church when it is almost empty 
than when a crowd is at the door. 
—.- - 

Old men and comets have been 
reverenced for the same reason— 
their long beards, and pretences to 
foretell events. 

—% —- 

It is with religion as with pa- 
ternal affection—some profligate 
wretches may forget it, and some, 
through perverse thinking, may 
not see any reason for it; but the 
bulk of mankind will love their 
children. 


—— 

It is with men as with beauties : 
if they pass the flower they lie 
neglected for ever. 

; ee 

Courtiers resemble gamesters : 
the latter finding new arts unknown 
to the older. 


—— a 
Dr. Young relates: ‘I'll send 
you my bill of fare,’ said Lord B., 
when trying to persuade Dr. Swift 


to dine with him. ‘Send me your 
bill of company,’ was Swift’s an- 
swer to him. 


We were to do more business 
after dinner ; but after dinneris after 
dinner: an old saying and a true 
—much drinking, little thinking. 

—49—— 

Swift, in the Examiner, defends 
aristocracy on its true grounds, 
but with a fierceness quite equal 
to his brilliant wit. ‘A pearl,’ 
says he, writing of the positions 
from which great men have come, 
‘ holds its value though it be found 
on a dunghill ; only that is not the 
most probable place to look for it.’ 

—e— 

‘ That was excellently observed,’ 
say I, when I read a passage in 
an author where his opinion agrees 
with mine. When we differ, there 
I pronounce him to be mistaken, 

oe 

Men of great parts are often 
unfortunate in the management of 
public business, because they are 
apt to go out of the common road 
by the quickness of their imagina- 
tion. This Swift once said to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and desired that he 
would observe that the clerk in his 
office used a sort of ivory knife— 
with a blunt edge to divide a sheet 
of paper, which never failed to cut 
it even, only requiring a steady 
hand; whereas if they should use 
a sharp penknife, the sharpness 
would make it go often out of the 
crease, and disfigure the paper. 
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friend, ‘then we ’ ‘Tickle the Persians,’ said the King. 
‘ But after that is done,’ urged the obstinate friend, ‘ whither 
next?’ ‘Why, really, man, it’s hard to say—you give no one 
time to breathe; but we'll consider the case as soon as we 
come to Persia ; and until we’ve settled it we can crown our- 
selves with roses, and pass the time pleasantly enough over 
the best wine to be found in Ecbatana.’ ‘ That’s a very just 
idea,’ replied the friend ; ‘ but, with submission, it strikes me 
that we might do ¢hat just now, and at the beginning of all 
these tedious wars, instead of waiting for their end.’ ‘ Bless 
me!’ said Pyrrhus, ‘if ever I thought of that before! Why, 
man, you're a conjurer ; you’ve discovered a mine of happi- 
ness. So, here, boy, bring us roses and plenty of Cretan wine !’ 
—THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 





Variorum. 


Henry Foon, in the course 
of some debate, inadvertently re- 
ferred to Grattan as his ‘ honour- 
able friend.’ Grattan sprang upon 
his legs and indignantly exclaimed, 
‘Whom does the honourable gen- 
tleman call his friend? Not me, 
surely. I’d spit on him in a 
desert.’ 

ae 

During the war panic that 
seized us near the beginning of the 
century, a certain Corporation 
offered to raise a volunteer corps, 
on the condition of recéiving an 
assurance from Mr. Pitt that they 
should not have to leave the coun- 
try and serve abroad. The Minis- 
ter accepted the offer ; and in reply 
to the request wrote, ‘I will en- 
gage that they shall not be called 
upon to leave the country—except 
in case of invasion.’ j 


—s% — 
Lord Palmerston, during his 
last attack of the gout, exclaimed 
playfully to his medical adviser, 


‘Die, my dear doctor? That's 
the last thing I think of doing.’ 
—_%— 

One warm summer night, at the 
Haymarket, Foote had put up 
Garrick’s Lying Valet, when the 
little manager called in at the 
green-room, and with self-satisfac- 


tion said, ‘ Well, Sam, so you are 
taking up, I see, with my farces, 
after all.’ * Why, yes, David,’ was 
Foote’s reply; ‘what could I do 
better? I must have some venti- 
lator this intolerable hot weather.’ 


. — NN — 

Lord Chesterfield, when Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, being asked 
one day whom he thought the 

test man in the country, re- 
plied, ‘The last man who has ar- 
rived from England, be he who he 
may.’ 
eo - 

A story is told of Swift’s com- 
manding ‘Sweetheart,’ as he called 
his cookmaid Mary, to carry down 
a joint of meat, and do it less ; and 
on her alleging that was impos- 
sible, his grave request that when 
in future she chose to commit a 
fault, he hoped she would choose 
one which might be mended. Upon 
another occasion, hearing one of 
his servants, in the act of undress- 
ing, express a luxurious wish that 
he could ride to bed, the Dean 
summoned the man up-stairs, com- 
manded him to fetch a horse from 
the paddock and prepare him for 
a journey, and when the poor fellow 
reported that the horse was ready, 
* Mount him then, sirrah,’ said the 
Dean, ‘and ride to bed.’ 





A PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
—-+ — 
WHAT awful gifts of rapture or despair 
Hold thy closed hands, O thou new year, for me! 
’*Twixt far-off days and this thy January 
What passages shall be of love, of prayer ! 
The heights of life where I would walk are fair ; 
But in the valley, where the damp mists be, 
I have walked ever on; O, let me see 


Those longed-for heights, respire their vital air ! 
New tests of pain I dare not deprecate, 
Hardly dare pray for any dear delights, 
Seeing all days are vanquished by dark nights. 
Only, I pray, whatever be my fate, 
Thy days may witness me at last, though late, 
If not upon, yet making for the heights. 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





